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PREFACE. 


Custom rather than necessity requires a preface by an author when a 
book is presented to the public. Not wishing to break this innocent and 
harmless custom, the author says, that this work was not written at the 
request of ‘‘ many friends,” nor for the purpose of filling any long-felt 
want, nor yet as a careful and elaborate literary production ; on the con- 
trary, the writer thought he had somethingto say that might be of ben- 
efit to the public, and concluded to say it, in a plain, practical way. It 
is not a work made up of newspaper clippings, but has been carefully 
prepared as to matters of history from all sources within reach and the 
facts, as near as possible, arrived at by comparison of the different and 
partial statements of individuals, and harmonizing the different views, 
as nearly as possible, by taking into consideration all the circumstances 
of the several early writers, their prejudices and interest in the subject 
matter of their articles. When various opinions and conclusions of dif- 
ferent persons are grouped together, often causing a conflict, the reader 
is bewildered and derives little benefit. The author has, therefore, in 
all cases given his own judgment and experience, and let it pass for its 
true value, which an intelligent and discriminating public will uner- 
ringly fix. That there will be found many errors and imperfections, is 
very probable, and any fair and honest criticism will not offend, but 
will, on the contrary, be a source of future profit. That the author is 
partial to the Poland-China breed of swine is plainly avowed and mani- 
fest, and if such preference, or if it seems to the reader prejudice, has 
caused the writer to unjustly criticize other breeds, it is not the result 
of a design so to do, but rather the imperfection common to most men, 
viz.: the difficulty of ‘‘ seeing ourselves as others see us,’’? but this can 
only apply to the chapters relating to history of breeds and the intro- 
duction of hogs. ‘The other chapters, if of benefit to any, are to all. 
This book is not designed to give any history of the hog, except in 
America, save such as may be necessary to properly describe those that 
now, or have heretofore, existed on this continent. In the preparation 
of this work, the author is indebted to the following, among many 
other sources, for information, viz.: Early Colonial History, Memoirs 


of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, Encyclopedias, Youatt and 
Martin on the Hog, American Farmer (O. 8.), Ploughboy, New York 
Farmer, Genessee Farmer, Albany Cultivator, Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener, Farmers’ Cabinet, Franklin Farmer, American Agriculrist, Ohio 
Cultivator, New York State Agricultural Reports, Indiana State Agri- 
cultural Reports, National Live Stock Journal, Breeders’ Gazette, and 
Swine Breeders’ Journal. ‘The illustrations are many of them drawn by 
the author and are necessarily crude, because the author is not an artist 
northe sonof an artist. It is, however, the belief of the author that 
the illustrations will be of considerable aid to the readers of this work, 
and this is especially true of those used in illustrating the standard. 
That the work has many new features in its class will not be denied— 
whether they are useful and valuable, is submitted to a generous public. 


S. Mass 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND., December 16, 1886. 
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THE HOG IN AMERICA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This introductory chapter is designed only as an outline and chrono- 
logical history of swine in the United States, and therefore, although 
most of the breeds are mentioned in their order, there is no attempt at 
describing their peculiarities. That work will be left for a later chap- 
iter, where may be found all in relation to the several breeds thought to 
be of interest, which now, or may have had a habitation and name in 
America. 

The hog is not « native of America, but it followed very closely upon 
the footsteps of the white man, and its easy adaptation to our climate, 
and marvelous multiplication, are among the many evidences of its im- 
portance as a factor of the wealth and prosperity of the land of its 
adoption. 

The early history of the introduction of swine into the New World is 
very meagre, and we shall have to content ourselves with generalities 
and much uncertainty. The general course and progress of the hog 
here is quite plain, but the cross-roads and bypaths which from time to 
time, exerted more or less influence, are now scarcely distinct enough 
to afford us much aid, except as matters of curiosity. 

History informs us that the first swine which came to the New World 
were with Columbus upon his second voyage. They were loaded in 
Spain and landed in Cuba, in 1493, The next mentioned were brought 
into what is now Florida in 1538. In 1553, the Portugese took swine to 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. All these importations were doubtless 
of Spanish origin, but we are left to conjecture their number, form and 
color. In 1604 the French took swine into Canada. In 1608 the Lon- 
don Company took from England to the Jamestown colony in Virginia 
about six hundred head of swine. This is the first instance where even 
an approximation of numbers is given, but we have no further in- 
formation as to the character of the importation. In 1624 swine were 
taken to the colony of Massachusetts Bay, but whether they were 
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brought from England or Virginia we are not informed. In 1625, the 
Duteh West India Company imported swine from Holland into what is 
now New York and New Jersey. Later, about 1637, a colony from 
Sweden settled in what is now Delaware, bringing with them the Horse- 
hoofed swine of their native land. Here is the first peculiarity men- 
tioned of the imports of swine, and that is all that is said. 

From time to time, as the various colonies were settled and emigrants 
came to our shores, we are informed ii a general matter of course sort 
of a way that they brought with them the domestic animals of their 
native lands. ‘There are several reasons why the information now 
sought was then considered unimportant, and among others we suggest 
the following: Many of the early settlers were adventurers, they came 
expecting to find the precious metals in abundance, and they supplied 
themselves with necessaries to aid them in accomplishing the end con- 
templated. They little dreamed of the grand results that have followed ; 
on the contrary their minds were occupied with the then present, and 
we find about as much particularity given of their outfit as would now 
be given in describing an expedition to the North Pole, or as can be 
found of the early expeditions to California. In none of them can be 
found any account of the breeds of animals taken, because they were 
taken as a means of sustenance, not for culture. Secondly, at that 
early period improvement in domestic animals in the mother countries 
was in its infaney, and was exciting but little if any attention; and the 
hog least of all. So that with them a hog was simply a hog—“only 
that and nothing more.’? The secondary influx of Pilgrims was more 
laudable, for they were seeking homes for themselves and posterity asa 
means or end to freedom of opinion. This was their guiding star and 
occupied their thoughts, and of this they made record. Every other 
matter was secondary or trivial; and what they should eat and wear 
only thought of as necessities. And still another reason why hogs re- 
ceived so little mention or thought, was that when they were brought 
their subsistence was of necessity largely upon spontaneous produc- 
tions, such as nuts, roots, herbs, etc. This meant almost unlimited 
freedom for the hog and put it upon its own resources for a livelihood. 
Improvement, even if desired, could not be thought of when the con- 
trol was largely lost. As before intimated, the mind of the settler was 
occupied with something as he supposed, and really was, of more im- 
portance. They were learning to govern themselves and to provide 
present sustenance. 

But the pilgrim was human, and like all the rest of the human family 
he would relate troubles, hence when the swine had multiplied so rap- 
idly as to become a source of trouble, we find the records showing that 
in-a few years, notably about 1630, the inhabitants of Jamestown were 
compelled to palisade the town to keep out the hogs. Other colonies, 
such as Massachusetts Bay, prohibited corn from being fed to swine, 
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unless obtained from some other colony. In 1635, a law was enacted, re- 
quiring pigs farrowed between July and January, to be killed at one 
month old, and swine were required to be kept up, herded, or placed 
upon islands; all others were deemed wild hogs, and any person was 
authorized to take them dead or alive. Still later that ordinance was so 
modified as not to apply to hogs that were ‘‘rung,’’? by having their 
noses cut so as to prevent their rooting. Later, another condition was 
imposed upon all hogs to entitle them to the freedom of the country. 
They were required to wear ‘‘pokes.’”?’ A pig poke is a forked limb 
put stride the neck of the hog, forked ends down, and the two ends se- 
cured by a withe or leather whang under the throat of the pig, and the 
ends projected up and down from the neck, say four or five inches. 
_ This devise was not put upon piggy because the pilgrim was proud, but 
to keep him out of the truck patches. To the thoughtful mind this 
ornament suggests much as to the form of the swine of that day. It 
indicates that where the head could go the body might easily follow, or 
in other words, the head was the big thing in piggy’s anatomy. Imagine 
the improved hog of to-day wearing pokes, to keep its body from fol- 
lowing its head through a crack. We are unable to give much inform- 
ation as to the early swine for several years, except that it multiplied 
rapidly and subsisted on nuts, herbs, grubs, etc. In other words, they 
were bummers, and subsisted off of the country. 
Just as the settlements were beginning to grow, prosper, and the set- 
tlers to give some thought to crops and domestic animals, the war of the 
_ Revolution broke in upon them, and all was confusion and desolation. 
| Peace being restored, it took several years to catch up to the point 
| where the war had found them, and then realizing that they had a home 
_ and a country, the new citizens being largely an agricultural people, be- 
| gan to look about forimprovement. The horse, cow and sheep received 
_ attention first, and then the hog. Corn was becoming their great staple 
and it must be profitably consumed. Public conveyance was limited, 
| and some, and that too, the best means must be devised to carry the sur- 
plus product to market. The heretofore despised and neglected hog 
| afforded the best means of concentration and transportation; he could 
| be fed and driven to market. Baltimore and Philadelphia were then 
| the principal packing places, so the surplus hog must be driven to one or 
the other of these points. The first efforts for improvement were for 
large, good traveling hogs. This, however, was found to be rather a 
tedious medium, as the large, coarse hogs were from three to four years 
in maturing. So. that about 1800, the people were ripe for a change; 
they wanted a hog that would get there quicker. In 1800 or 1801, the 
Duke of Bedford, an English nobleman, and yet a friend of General 
Washington, sent by an Englishman, named Parkinson, a pair or trio 
(of pigs as a present. Parkinson took the pigs to America, and upon 
arrival, concluding that he could manage the distribution better than 
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the General, kept the pigs and placed them upon his farm near Balti- 
more. These pigs proved to be good feeding, easily maturing, good 
sized hogs. Their fame spread rapidly and Parkinson could not supply 
the demand. The manner in which Parkinson had obtained, and re- 
tained the hogs, prevented him (if he knew their breed) from giving the 
public their name or origin. At all events, they became widely and. 
favorably known in that portion of the country as the Parkinson breed, 
and later, when their history was discovered, they were called Bedfords 
in honor of the Duke. Almost at the same time, at least not later than 
1805, a number of the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee’’ family of swine of various col— 
ors, Viz.: white, black, blue and gray, from time to time, were intro- 
duced into various parts of the country, and notably, in Virginia, New 
York, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. These two breeds, 
the Parkinson and China, as they were called, produced a -marked im— 
provement upon, and were extensively used, to cross upon the common. 
stock and upon each other. Shortly following the introduction of the- 

® two breeds above mentioned, we read much of a breed called the Grass 
breed. It seems to have commended itself to the people, as we hear of 
it in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts, 
soon thereafter. Its origin is a mystery, not now solvable. Some 
writers have attempted it but no two agree. If conjectures were in or- 
der, we would suggest that it was a cross of China upon common stock — 
of the country. These three breeds formed the ‘* base of supply ’’ for a 
quite general advance along the whole line. Later, about 1812, an other 

® and powerful Richmond appeared upon the field, and his name was. 
Byfield. 

In 1819, the first agricultural paper was started in the United States, 
and was called the American Farmer, and published at Baltimore, Md. 
In 1821, we find in the Ploughhoy,the second agricultural paper, the first 
cut or illustration of a hog. We have reproduced it by the photo-en- 
graving process, and can, therefore, give our readers an exact copy, 
although reduced in size; also the description as then given: 


‘“MammotH Hocs.—There are now exhibiting in this city, at Win- 
‘‘ant’s Yard, No, 12, Beaver-street, two Great Natural Curiosities, viz. : 
’ b] 
“<A Sow and Pig, weighing 2,033 lbs.” 
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““'The Sow is one half of the grass breed, and the other half Welch. - 


<* She measures nine feet nine inches in length, seven feet three inches 
“*round the body, and weighs 1,137 Ibs.—her age was two years andtwo 
“*months the 8th ult. Her Pig was one year and two months old the 
“* Ist inst. and is every way shaped and coloured as the mother, except 
“* the legs are some larger. He is very elegantly built, and his weight 
“*is 946 pounds. It is believed by the best judges, should he live to be 
““as old as the Sow, he will weigh at least 1,500 pounds. These two 
*“* Hogs were raised in the town of Nassau, county of Rensselaer, by 
“* Robert Brown, who is an accomplished farmer.” 

[This is the firstand only mention of the ‘“‘ Welch breed,”’ or any of — 
its crosses, that we have been able to find.] 

The cut not only illustrates the hog, but the state of the art of wood 
engraving of that day. Up to 1832, these three, viz.: the Parkinson ~ 
(Bedford), China and Byfield, were, beyond all question in the ad- 
vance, although assisted more or less by the Spanish Black, African, 
Neopolitan, English White Suffolk, Angus and Dishly, Black Hamp- 
shire, Leiceisters, Short-legged, and other breeds. ' 


THE PILGRIM HOG. 


A peculiar feature of these early days of improvement, and for many 
years after, is that none of these breeds were to any extent kept pure. 
As a rule they were erossed upon the common stock and upon each 
ther, the grades often retaining the names of the pure breeds, while 
the crosses of pure breeds were given a combination of the two names, 
or taking the name of the breeder or locality. Im short, the American 
farmers, at least the progressive ones, were consequently trying to make 
mew combinations, using the introduced breeds only as factors. The 
people of America themselves, as a people, were, and still are, of a 
mixed origin. The different nationalities had, by intermingling become 
merged into a new, vigorous and enterprising people. They had con- 
quered in war and had faith in their prowess in the paths of peace. The 
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hog sent to them from the Old World may have been satisfactory to that 
people from whence th2 hog came, but here circumstances were changed 
aud an Americanized hog was the thing sought and needed, and it was 
this spirit that led to continual crossing. The old woods hog was still 
largely in the majority, and was the main reliance, because he could 
fatten in the woods. From descriptions we have drawn a sketch of him, 
and he might reasonably be styled the early pilgrim: 

The few agricultural papers then existing stimulated enterprise and 
aided much in the diffusion of knowledge; the people were moving 
westward; agricultural fairs, county and State, began to be organized ; 
the farmer was making himself felt and heard, and the long distances 
to packing markets required a hog adapted to the new order of things. 
This was the state of the country and its feeling when the year 1830 
rolled around. A new era was about to be and was inaugurated. The 
period from 1830 to 1840 proved to be one of the most important decades 
in the history of swine-breeding in America. Importations were fre- 
quent, and the old elements were brushed up for the contest. In 1832 
the first Berkshires as such were imported into the United States. Up to 
that time the vantage ground of improvemeut was held by the Bedford, 
China, Byfield and Grass breeds, but the new candidate for public favor 
was comely and backed by men of intelligence and nerve. They re- 
sorted to new methods, among which was a free use of printer’s ink. 
Under the old methods, advertising through the agricultural press had 
not been thought of. The Berkshire men pressed the fight and claimed 
for their favorite every excellence, and wanted the earth, and the full- 
ness thereof. Before the friends of the old stand-bys had awakened 
from their fancied security, the Berkshire had a boom unprecedented 
and theretofore unapproached. They were taking the country like 
wildfire. Several importations of white, spotted and nearly black Berk- 
shires followed. The friends of the old breeds were taken by surprise. 
The old breeds, which had so long been at the front, were, by reason of 
continued crossing, in bad condition to meet the new antagonist; but 
the very agressiveness of the friends of the Berkshire infused new life 
into the friends of the Byfields and the Bedfords and they adopted the 
tactics of the new comer. Advertising was the order of the day. The 
agricultural paper became an important medium, and it, too, felt the 
boom, for a number of new ones soon entered the field, and all were 
liberally patronized. The new candidate was fast distancing all com- 
petitors, and the great west soon became the battlefield of the breeds. 
The Mackays did not succeed in passing the Alleghanies. Only the 
Bedford and Byfield from the East reached the place of contest. The 
opponents of the Berkshire, feeling the battle a hopeless one unless re- 
inforcements could be obtained, began to look about for succor. The 
improved China was brought in to enrich and quicken the blood of the 
Byfield and Bedford, and a new contestant from the then, far West, 
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Hilinois, called the Zrish Grazier, came forward. It had come from Ire- 
land in 1834 or 1855, and secured a footing, and now, in 1836, entered 
Kentucky and the fight. The Russia, another new, unknown and unher- 
alded breed, seemed to rise out of the ground in Ohio and Kentucky ; 
from whence it came, when, and how, is now unknown; also the Swiss- 
Poland breed. All seemed to make common cause against the Berk- 
shire, and then commenced the various combinations of blood of all the 
contending races, and the determination to have an American breed that 
should combine the excellences of all and as few of their defects as 
possible. It was anything to beat the Berkshire. The Irish Grazier may 
fairly claim the honor of checking the progress of the Berkshire. Du- 
ring the contest advertising became common and has never been aban- 
doned by progressive breeders. Wood cuts, illustrating the hog, began 
to appear in 1838, and some of them quite large, occupying a whole 
page of the papers’ We hereafter present to our readers photo-engraved 
copies of some of them. It was during this period of excitement and 
contest that a feeding contest was planned and carried out between a 
part of the combination, viz.: a cross of White Berkshire boar upon a 
Bedford or Woburn sow and the Black Berkshire. We here give an il- 
lustration of the winners, and an account of the contest from the pen of 
a friend of the Berkshire: 


F ctr rake 
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BANTER PIGS. 


“They were selected to be fed by Dr. Martin, against a pair of im- 
proved Berkshires, in the hands of Mr. Fanning, editor of the Tennessee 
Agriculturist, and beat the Berkshires a long way. They weighed, 
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Bernice, (the one standing up,) 354 lbs., and Bertha, 348 Ibs. Their 
form is almost perfect; handling very fine, and are altogether a beauti- 
ful pair. ‘they had as much of the best of every kind of food as they 
could eat, and the most scientific managemont. Their weights, on the 
authority of responsible and honorable men, have been equalled, if not. 
surpassed, at the same age, by Berkshires, with ordinary good keep. 
We do not state it, however, on our own knowledge, though we fully 
believe it.” 

It will be noticed that the writer of the above account dies hard. 
The result was a terrible and humiliating defeat of the Berkshire. 
During those eventful years, the opposition to the Berkshire was: 
strengthened by what was then known as the ‘‘ Big China,”’ the ‘* Spot- 
ted China,”’ the ‘‘ Poland,’’ introduced into Ohio by a Quaker, also am 
importation of 1840, and the Warren County Hog. 

It was a pretty fight, and finally resulted in a combination of all the 
breeds into a new one, now known as the Poland-China, the old ones rap- 
idly being absorbed by the new combination, save and except the Berk- 
hires, which though greatly disfigured and out of wind, struggled fitfully 
to maintain respectability. During this contest a few other breeds arose: 
and fell, such as the Mocha, Norfolk, Thin Rind, Barnitz, Hospital breed: 
and others. Others made a start, which they have maintained with 
more or less credit, such as Suffolks, Essex, Chester White, Cheshires,. 
Yorkshires and others. The Berkshire, from the pinnacle of fame 
and glory in 1838, dropped by 1845, to a depth below its real merits. 
Thus do people often in excitement or depression become blind to actual 
merit. The hog demanded in 1830 to 1850 was one that would produce: 
the most pork in the shortest time, upon the least feed, and still be able 
to walk to market. Railroads were not then, as now, everywhere, to 
haul the hog; it must walk. That was one of the tests. Corn was to 
be marketed; hauling was out of the question; it must be made flesh, 
and such flesh as could walk to market. The Berkshire when put to a. 
practical test was not up to the requirements. He could not keep up: 
with the procession, and his former friends deserted him in great num- 
bers. He had been praised and boomed up so far beyond his aetual 
merits, that in the disgust that followed, his merits were lost sight of. 

Here let us disgress a little. Up to 1840 the census reports had takem 
no account of anything, save population, white and colored, and other 
matters were left out; but in 1840, the census reports first give us the 
number of domestic animals, and amount of agricultural products, by 
States and counties. Prior to that time, we of this age and generation, 
have little knowledge of how the West and South were crowding the: 
older Eastern States in production; and you imagine our surprise whem 
we looked in the census of 1840 for the relative standing of the States in 
the production of corn and hogs, and doubtless the reader will be as 
much surprised and interested, in looking into the figures a little. 
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In 1840 the six States of the Union showing the largest number of 
hogs, and their relative positions, are as follows: 
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By the same census the six States raising the most corn, and their 
relative positions, are as follows: 
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And while upon the question of census reports, we will follow the 
figures up to the present time, and the reader will notice how the posi- 
tions of the States change each ten years, and that the older States drop 
out and the new ones appear: 

Census of 1850. 
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Bi DENMeESBEG rey ieee cic esheets ne 1,828,690 bey MGI ania.e ce ances Soe Oe 51,094,538 
Ge (ODTO Reta soe otis toneen. 1,728,968 Ger Wentwek ye. see lone: 50,091,006 
1880, 
HOGS. CORN. Bushels. 
Mee MIO Materia catote tec sess RA heres 6,031,316 sp ROT Senn cteecve ctthes archers o.. --325, 792,481 
2 Ulimoishs.2:....- PRR ERS ENG cia 5,170,266 DEN URO Widest sao tec totes hos eies 275,014,247 
ces MUISSOUNN Ge cies sce ieliecioaee 4,553,123 SopeVUBSOURES cite estecn sc cas st 202,414,413 
CSAIL Cregine paar ES omen 3.186.413 AS SM GRAN GAs. cee ab oA es 115,482,300 
Fs Operas eisretic.cictco.ceistecs fc 3,141,333 3 | ONIOn=S Fess sesisan ess faster cactals 111,877,124 
6. Kentucky, Hseaesreonee Hones 2,225,225 Gr CANIC RS eM, oS inte euetnene eer nes 105.7 29,325 


From statistics furnished by the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, we are enabled to give the statistics in 


1884. 

CORN. Bushels. 

me O Walesa ei ias ah Seley Choe 5 De ULINOTS ey. tye tte ste Beta ete eos 268,998,010 
> eae! 0b 100) CR opens ee Soe De WV OWiaes icc sto scos oki oacoens rsteys 242,496,000 
3 Missouri, Oo NUISBOUN Ie, eetiectreei cele) 196 861,000 
Ciny RLONG IE: WAR aeRO pee cnc ase Omen 4) MSANSASSS. Yes aerss ae seyret: 158,290,000 
Alitwh OO Ranad sees bs ey || align SLO PEO as artanameeeotioe oat 131,994,000 
GWE TEXAS yee tcc oee cas aeieae ... .2,2-3,08i Ghee NODEASKAarrise cin cette sa 129,426,000 
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From the foregoing it will be noticed how nearly the inerease in hogs 
and corn are together, and where the corn belt is now settling down. 
Had we the space to give the figures of more States, the same resnit 
would have been apparent, viz.: Asa rule the increase and decrease of 


NOTED BERKSHIRES IN 1838, 


the supply of corn and hogs were closely allied. It also shows why 
the Battle of the Breeds took place in Ohio, iXentucky and Tennessee, 
for it was there the most corn and hogs were then to be found. 
We also in this place give our readers a specimen illustration of Berk- 
shires in 1838, by Kentucky artists. The original appeared in the 
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Franklin Farmer, and we had them photographed, so that we have an 
exact reproduction, but reduced in size. 

These hogs were noted ones in their day, selling for $150 each, and 
alescended from the Hawes importation of 1832. 

The Irish Grazier was also awarded a place for his form in the same 
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paper during the same year, in factin the same issue. ‘These, among the 
most celebrated of the so-called Irish Graziers, were bred by Mr. Greer, 
EAC ‘ r or 7; . 2e 
of Morgan County, Illinois, the importer, and were farrowed in 1836, 
and taken to Kentucky while pigs, winning many prizes, and afterwards 


selling for $150 each. 
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We are also enabled to give a picture of a cross of the two breeds, 
Berkshire and Irish Grazier. The hog, Tom O’Shanter, was sired by 
Bay Bill and out of Lilyof Geneva, and it is claimed by the breeder, Mr. 
J. E. Letton, a friend of the Berkshire, better than either of the parents: 


We have been at considerable trouble and expense to obtain these 
illustrations, believing they will not only instruct but amuse. The 
small black animal is designed to represent a scrub hog, known in Ken- 
tucky as Land Pikes. 

[Cuts, illustrating other crosses and pure bred, will be found on other 
pages and distributed through the book. ] 

Since 1840 there have appeared several new breeds, or old breeds with 
new names, but the principal ones that have attracted general attention, 
are: Improved Suffolks, Chester Whites, Jersey Reds, Duroc, Jeffer- 
son County, Cheshires, Victorias, and Poland Chinas. About 1845, we 
find less interest manifiested in improving the hog; at least there were 
fewer importations, and for many years the Berkshire was the bone that 
many disappointed men were picking at. Many persons who had paid 
large prices and expected great results, were disappointed, hence any 
and all new importations were viewed with suspicion. In addition to 
all this, old pod-auger farmers, who still clung to the scrub, were add- 
ing insult to injury by saying, accompanied by a sarcastic smile: ‘I 
told you so.’’ It was under such depression that the Suffolks, York- 
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shires, Cheshires, Middlesex, and other breeds, were brought into the 
United States, and naturally they made but slow progress. In the 
meantime, the intelligent, enterprising farmers of the Miami Valley 
were pursuing a steady course of progress, and by judicious selections, 
perfecting a breed that was proving to be notonly practical and profit- 
able, but was assuming comeiy proportions. 

The Chester White had long been favorably known in Pennsylvania, 
but it was not until in the fifties that it began to spread abroad, and 
during the war its popularity reached high water mark. In about 1855 
the Hog Cholera first appeared, and for a long time it discouraged the 
swine breeders, and for that matter it occasionally worries them even 
yet. During, and since the war, the Berkshire again rallied, and its 
friends tried their former tactics, but it has failed to get at the front, 
although it holds a strong position. From 1860 the Magie, Butler Co., 
Dick Creek, Gregory Creek, and Poland-China (different names for 
the same breed), having conquered all opposition in the Miami Valley, 
began to spread Westward, until now under the common name of the 
Poland-China, it is the most popular of all the improved breeds. 

During the war prices ran so high that any kind of a hog was profit- 
able, and the scrub flourished alongside of its improved brother. Every 
kind of hog, and most any treatment, proved profitable. Here is a pic- 
ture, No. 63, showing the common hog, and feed, in war times: 


About 1870 to 1873 the Red Jersey and Duroc, which had lain quietly, 
though holding their own firmly in New Jersey and portions of New 
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‘York, began to be boomed as cholera-proof and possessing great hardi- 
ness of constitution as well as great aptitude to fatten, until about 
1882-83; but it being demonstrated that it turned up its toes as promptly 
upon demand by cholera as any other, it has been gradually losing 
ground. 

In 1881-2-3-4 the Indiana Victoria family went to the front at the Chi- 
cago Fat Stock Shows. 

The Suffolk has for many years had quite a number of steadfast and 
enthusiastic friends who are still vigorously standing up for their 
favorite. 

The American breeds, and especially the Poland-China, lead all the 
English varieties. There are, however, many persons who adhere to 
the Berkshire, because he is so ‘‘ English, you n-a-w!’’ But the every- 
day, practical, ali-wooi-and-a-yard-wide, contented, vigorous, profita- 
ble American breeds are far in advance of all foreign breeds, not only 
for beauty of form, but for practical utility. 

They may not be as old, nor be able to trace their family name ‘‘back 
to the flood,’’ but ina country where there is little veneration for the 
** has beens,”’ the ‘‘ izzers’’ are the things sought. The hog that wins 
must be old enough to prove that he can reproduce himself, and then 
‘be able to show form and substance and practical utility. 
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There are now in the United States the following named breeds, that: 
have more or less popularity: Chester White, Ohio Improved Chester, 
Cheshire, Berkshire, Duroc, Essex, Jersey Red, Jefferson Co., Poland- 
China, Suffolk, Victoria and Yorkshire of the improved breeds, and the 
common hog. 

In another chapter we give the history and characteristics of each of 
the improved breeds and their several standards of excellence, as 
prepared by the friends of each. It could hardly be expected that at 
a meeting of friends and admirers the defects of each breed should be 
pointed out. Yet, each breed has defects and imperfections. We have 
given in full what, and the best, that friends could say for each, but 
the writer of a book ought to have opinions of his own and the courage 
to speak them. 

Such opinions may, and doubtless are, more or less influenced by 
prejudice and self-inte est, but not more so than is usual, and what 
may be said in relation to each is the author’s views, and should be 
received with all due allowance. 

CHESTER WHITE 
Is a large hog, coarse hair, inclining frequently to bristles. Color, clear 
white, with occasionally blue spots on the skin; medium sized head; 
face slightly dished; ears rather large, thick and lopping; heavy jow1; 
large, rather coarse bones; legs medivm length, and fairly good feet ; 
fair back, full quarters, deep bodies; good feeders, prolific, and good 
nurses; fattening at any age, and growing until three or four years of 
age. They are well distributed over Pennsylvania, and can be found in 
considerable numbers in New York, Northern Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Kentucky, and a few in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas and Tennessee. The principal objections to them are coarse- 
ness of grain and inability to stand the black mud of the prairies as 
well as the dark-colored breeds. They now breed quite uniform, and 
are a fairly good and profitable hog for Northern localities and on dry, 
sandy soils. 
[17] 
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OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER, 

They are much like the Chester White, except not so good nor so 
purely-bred. We once purchased a trio of L. B. Silver, and they were 
so long and lean, and such poor feeders that we sold them as stockers at. 
stock hog prices. They cost us $20 each at weaning time. They were 
white, and had fairly good head and ears, but were mangy, and we 
could not make them grow. If a Chester White is desired, purchase 
the pure bred rather than this alleged improvement. 

CHESHIRES. 

They are a medium or large sized hog; pure white hair, with occas- 
ionally blue spots on the skin; fair head; face slightly dished; ears 
erect and not large; fairly good neck and back; large shoulders, fair 
hams; depth of body medium, and rather high on the leg. They are 
prolific, and the sows fair nurses. They grow rapidly and fatten at any 
age. They are liable to mange and sunburn; ears easily become sore ; 
ham rather short, not coming down enough on leg, and deficient in the 
twist. They are very fair and reasonably profitable hogs. They are 
confined to New York and New England, although there are a few of 
them in the Middle, Western and Southern States. 

BERKSHIRE. 

A medium sized hog,when well cared for,but a very small one on or- 
dinary care; color, black, with white feet; white in face and on tip of 
tail; coarse, broad head; dished face; light jowls; erect ears; long 
neck; extra good backs; large shoulders; small hams; round body, 
high on leg; fairly good, tough legs, but many have poor feet; hind 
legs usually crooked; they have good hair; are prolific, and the sows 
careful mothers. With extra care and attention, they grow rapidly, 
and as little pigs they are very handsome. On ordinary care they are 
slow growers and small size. They are very restless and inclined to be 
breachy. They are excellent to follow cattle, as they are active and in- 
dustrious, and having upright ears and good sized eyes, see and avoid 
danger promptly. They undoubtedly are more widely distributed 
than any other breed, but at the same time they are rarely in the 
majority in any locality, and in some States but few are found. As a 
farmer’s hog they are not asuccess, but if carefully bred and generously 
fed, they make fair sized and good hogs. 

DUROC, OR RED BERKSHIRE 
Isa medium sized hog, with red or yellowish coarse hair; in shape 
much like the Berkshire, except they have more depth of body. They 
are sometimes, and in the opinion of the author, improperly classed 
with Jersey Reds, their only resemblance being in color. It is said 
they are quiet, good feeders, prolific, and are now, and have been, so- 
mixed with Jersey Reds, that but few pure-bred animals are to be found. 
We have never handled them, and our opinion is largely made up from 
observation. 
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ESSEX. 

A small sized black or plum colored hog, with short head, dished face, 
erect ears, short, well arched necks, good back, deep body, fair jowl, 
tough, fine bone, good feet, are prolific, but sows rather poor sucklers. 
On ordinary feed they are slow growers, and too small. They are quiet: 
in disposition and fatten easily. They are not popular in the United 
States, and are not often found, except in New York, and portions of’ 
New England, and in Wisconsin. ‘‘ Harris on the Pig’? gave them 
something of a boom, but they have not met expectations. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

This breed is so like the Cheshire that we are unable to distinguish 
any difference, except the Jefferson County are in form more like the 
Berkshire. They are hardly known outside of their particular locality 
in New York, and but few can be found in any part of the West. 

JERSEY RED. 

A large, coarse grained, coarse redish haired, coarse boned hog, with 
large head; heayy, thick, lopped ears; long neck; long, deep body; 
poor back; slab-sided; short, heavy legs; poor feet. He is a greedy 
feeder, grows rapidly, and attains large size; is prolific, hardy, and the 
sows good nurses. The modern Duroc-Jersey is not so large and more 
comely, but is still a coarse grained and coarse haired hog. It has 
achieved considerable popularity on account of its having for some time 
been considered cholera proof, but the cholera takes the red as quickly 
and effectually as any other. The Duroc-Jersey does well on ordinary 
treatment and grows rapidly. This gives him considerable deserved 
popularity. He is well disseminated over the Middle, Western, and 
some of the Southern States, and in his rough-and-ready sort of a way, 
is a fairly good hog. 

POLAND-CHINA 

Is a large breed, of dark color, varying from dark spotted to nearly 
black; a medium sized head; face straight or slightly dished; ears lop- 
ped and of medium size; neck short and thick; jowls large and full; 
back fair; body deep and full; expansive belly; quarters large and 
full; legs short; bone medium; feet fairly good; is prolific, hardy and 
sows fairly good mothers. The back, feet and limbs need careful atten- 
tion in breeding. It fattens rapidly at any age, and can easily be made 
to weigh at nine to ten months, three to four hundred pounds, and six to 
eight hundred at eighteen months to two years, It is a quiet, good dis- 
positioned, yet industrious hog. It does better on ordinary treatment 
than any other breed, and at the same time responds as quickly and 
profitably to generous feed as any. It has a more general distribution 
over the Middle, Western and West Southern States than all other of the 
improved breeds. It is gradually and surely working into favor in the: 
East, and may fairly be said to be the most popular breed of swine in 
the United States. 
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SUFFOLK, 

A small, white hog, with small head; very dished face; short, erect 
ears; short, full neck; nice, broad back; good quarters; rather thin 
on belly; fair depth of body; short and rather slender legs, and not 
very good feet; it is prolific, and sows are fair sucklers. Itis a quiet, 
easy feeder, of kind disposition, and on ordinary farm treatment a slow 
grower, but never gets large enough. It is better adapted to small pens 
in villages and towns than on farms. It has its strongest representation 
in the Eastern States, although it has had some limited success in the 
West. It can hardly be said to be popular, yet it 1s a hardy, nice, little 
hog that has some very earnest supporters. 

VICTORIA. 

There are two varieties in this country claiming the above name—one 
originating in New York, and in appearance much like the Cheshire, 
but it is scarcely known or used beyond the limits of the county where 
it originated. 

The second is the Indiana Victorias, originated by Scheidt & Davis. 
It is a medium sized, white hog, with short head, dished face, upright 
ears, short neck, large shoulders, medium back, deep body, only fair 
hams, short, fairly good legs, and medium feet. It is thin on belly, defi- 
cient in twist. It has been successfully exhibited at National Fat Stock 
Shows at Chicago for several years, and while not by any means perfect, 
is a fairly good hog. It is gaining a fair footing in several localities. 

SMALL YORKSHIRE. 

This breed is much like the Suffolk, except it has a shorter and more 
abrupt dish in face, and is a little higher onleg. It is a good, little 
white hog, and has considerable popularity in the East and some stand- 
ing room in the Middle and Western States. It is better calculated for 
villages than farms. 

COMMON HOG. 
The common hog has different names in different localities, some of 


which are as follows: ‘‘ Elm-Peelers,’’ ‘‘ Hazel Splitters,’’ ‘* Wind- 
Splitters,’’ ‘‘ Potato-Diggers,’’ ‘‘ Early Goodrich,”’ *‘ Aligators,”’? ‘‘ All 
Bone China White,’’ ‘‘'Tramps,’’ ‘‘ None-such,’’ ‘‘ Land Pike,’? ‘*Cot- 
ton Planter,’’ ‘‘ Tonawanta,”’ etc. By whatever name he is known orin 
whatever locality he may be, he is the same long nosed, long eared, long 
necked, long legged, slab-sided, small hamed, coarse haired, large bris- 
tled, gaunt, restless, hard feeder, and an impudent ‘‘cuss”’ that has. 
existed on this continent for more than one hundred years. In color he 
is as varied as the rainbow, but his pride is not in color; he dotes on his 
shape and speed. He still lurks in every county, but he is being hard 
pressed by the good breeds and their crosses. However his most ag- 
gressive and unrelenting foes are the agricultural and live stock papers. 
As they visit the homes of the farmer, spreading information and devel- 
oping intelligence and enterprise, the scrub vanishes from thefarm. May 
the good work go on until the scrub shall be only a thing of the past. 
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It is not every farm, nor enclosure of land, that is desirable, or even 
suitable for raising live stock; and this is especially true in hog-raising. 
Many of the successes and failures in swine culture can be largely 
attributed to the adaptability of the farm for such purpose. It is impor- 
tant, then, for one who contemplates engaging in swine breeding, that 
he select a farm suitable, or, if he has a farm, to carefully consider 
whether it is so situated and located, as with reasonable diligence and 
judgment, he may feel that his chances for success are fair. If the 
farm now owned is not, and can not, without great expense, be fitted 
for such business, it is the part of wisdom to try some other enterprise, 
or sell out and buy a farm that is adapted to such business. 

In short, live stock raising is not, as many suppose, a ‘‘ hit and miss ”’ 
business. It is governed, or should be, by business principles and ideas 
and so treated, or failure and disgust will follow as surely as night does 
the day. Let us then inquire and consider what elements are desirable 
and essential for a successful hog farm, and for convenience we will di- 
vide the consideration of the question into five heads or statements, as 
follows: 

1. The ‘ lay of the land”’ and soil. 

2. The opportunities for obtaining at all seasons a plentiful and con- 
venient supply of pure water. 

3. The shape of the farm lots, and natural advantages for conveni- 
ent arrangement so that the labor may be as light as possible. 

4, The sanitary or healthfulness of the location. 

5. The facility for getting toand from market, and easy accessibility 
by purchasers. 

The above propositions will be considered in their order, not because 
they come properly so, but for convenience. 

First, as to the position and lay of theland: At least one-third of 
the farm should be high, self-draining, rolling land, with a southern 
slope. The southern slope is best, for the reason that it is dryest, and 
in early spring admits more hours of sunshine than an east, west, or 
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north slope. Between an east and west slope I prefer the east, not be- 
cause of the better opportunities of sunshine, but because it is less 
exposed to fierce, cold winds. The north slope is the least desirable, 
but is still better than level land. Whatever direction the slope may 
have, it should be sufficient to drain the high ground easily and quickly, 
and yet not so steep as to form, during hard rains, torrents and rivulets 
that will carry cif into water-courses the rich washings of manure from 
the lots. The loss of the manure is the principal objection to steep 
hillsides. The high ground should be so situated that the slopes should 
drain upon your low ground and in that way the rich and fertile washings 
of the yards, stables and pens will pass upon, and into, your fields 
used for raising grain. Manure on farms, and especially in the West, 
is not sufficiently regarded; in fact, many farmers seem to think that it 
is a fine stroke of judgment to so arrange their stables, sheds and pens, 
that the rains may wash the manure off into a creek and thereby keep the 
lots clean; such cleanliness is easy for the farmer, and no doubt health- 
ful for the stock, but is death to the land. It is just as easy for the 
farmer, and healthful for the stock, to have the slopes guide and carry 
the rich fertilizers onto the low cultivated lands, and thereby keep the 
strength and productiveness of the soil up to a high standard, if land is 
properly selected. If the high land does not slope toward the low land, 
then the manure and rich washings should be conducted to it by ditches 
dug around the base of the slopes and carried around to the lower 
lands; or basins may be constructed to catch and save the manure, and 
then at leisure the rich deposits of the basins be hauled out and placed 
where most needed. The soil of the high ground should be naturally 
fertile enough to produce good blue grass and clover, and should, there- 
fore, be neither sandy nor stony and poor. The low ground should be 
rich, fertile, warm and deep soil, and sufficiently undulating to be free 
from marshes and standing water. Do not forget to avoid low, wet, 
marshy land, and steep, poor, stony points, although the latter should 
be preferred as between the two. Level, sandy land is very good, but 
the objection to it is, that the rich washings pass into the sand, and is as 
effectually gone as though washed into a creek and river, unless you 
have a good, hard subsoil. As will be seen, the principal and desirable 
things to be secured, are high, dry, warm and healthy feed and shelter 
lots, and facilities for saving the manure, together with rich, fertile 
grain fields. 

Next we will consider the second proposition, viz.: Plentiful supply 
of pure water. The high ground should be abundantly supplied with 
numerous strong springs, sufficient to supply each lot and apart- 
ment with an abundance of pure running water in all seasons. If 
you can not have a spring in each lot, then so arrange the lots that at 
least a corner of each or some part of it shall cover the discharge of the 
spring, and conduct the water in tiling instead of an open stream, 
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fix a basin in each lot, from four to eight feet wide and eight to twelve 
feet long, and four to ten inches deep, constructed of plank, stones, 
brick or cement; leave these basins open and allow the stream from the 
tile or underdrain, which carries the water from the spring to empty into 
the upper end of the basin, and near the top, so as to make the basin 
hold from three to eight inches depth of water. Also arrange a sliding 
gate at lower end, so that the gate may be occasionally raised and the 
basins cleaned out; the discharge from the basin should also pass into a 
tile or covered drain to carry the surplus water off. By thus covering 
the stream, except at point of basins, you keep stock from making wal- 
low holes and a muddy stream, while in winter the water never freezes 
over, unless at rare intervals in extreme cold weather. If your farm 
does not contain sufficient or any springs, then the water should be sup- 
plied by wells, and water pumped therefrom by aid of wind-mills or 
horse-power into large tanks, and then conducted from the tanks 
to the several lots or fields, emptying into troughs or basins, as 
hereinbefore described, and the discharge water carried off by tiling. 
Wells may be placed where four fields or lots corner together, 
thereby save in piping. The location of the wells, however, should be 
with regard to supply of water as well as convenience of discharge in- 
to fields, and each person must exercise his own judgment as to best 
locations. Tread-mills may be used for power to run pumps, and if a 
bull is kept on the place he can be used to run the power; it will not 
only save the horses, but will be an advantege to the bull, by furnish- 
ing him needed exercise. Large boars may be made to do a similar 
service. Whatever mode is resorted to, do not forget that pure water, 
in abundance and always accessible for stock, is of the greatest impor- 
tance. A water supply from creeks, rivers or streams that pass 
through or arise upon land other than your own, are dangerous sources 
of supply for hogs; for the reason that they are almost certain conduits 
of disease. Hog cholera follows the line of running streams, big and 
little, with unerring regularity. Pond-water is unhealthy, and stock 
should not be allowed to drink it. Itis full of malaria, and sooner or 
later will entail disease upon hogs. They may seemingly do well for a 
while, but disease and disaster will surely follow the continued use of 
stagnant and filthy pond-water. 

Now, as to the third proposition, which includes shape of farm, lots, 
arrangements, etc.: As arule, the nearer square the farm and lots, 
the more convenient it will be both for culture and stock. The pasture 
and stock-lots should be comparatively small and numerous, for several 
reasons, among which are, that it allows a separation of diflerent kinds 
of stock, and of the different ages of the same kind of stock; it affords 
an opportunity of change of pasture. It is an old and true adage that 
“‘a change of pasture makes fat calves,’’ and it is no less true of other 
live stock. Doubtless, all the readers of this book have frequently 
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noticed the greed and eagerness with which stock eat the grass of 
meadows and pastures that have not been used, when the grass is fresh, 
vigorous, tender and juicy; this is largely owing to the fact that such 
grass is also free of the smell and taint of the breath and feet of other 
animals. The same thing will be noticed on any pasture after a heavy 
shower, when all kinds of stock graze eagerly, the rain having washed 
off the animal breath and smell from the grass. Dry feed, that has 
been breathed upon and mussed over, will not be eaten, even by the 
same animal, until driven to it by extreme hunger; the pasture is in a 
like manner affected, hence the value of frequent changes of pasture. 
The new, fresh grass is the first table where everything is fresh, clean 
and inviting, while the old, much used pasture is the second table 
where everything is mussed up and uninviting. The various lots should 
have good natural or artificial shade sufficient to accommodate all stock 
kept therein during the summer months. The best shade is trees; if 
there are no trees, then artificial shade should be made, and the best 
and cheapest is by placing four or five forks in the ground, connected 
with poles, and covered first with brush and then straw of sufficient 
depth to shed rain. Such a shed will last for years, but young trees 
should be set out so that in a few years natural shade will be pro- 
duced. In every lot there must be shade of some kind; humanity and 
self-interest both dictate it. 

The buildings for man and beast should be located and constructed 
with reference to comfort, health and convenience. Comfort and health 
are essential and indispensable elements to thrift. Convenience means 
afew hours saved every day, which in a lifetime amounts to several 
years, to say nothing of the ‘‘ peace of mind that passeth the under- 
standing of the careless and slothful.”’ 

In a subsequent chapter will be found plans and suggestions for con- 
venience as to building, and it is only the intention now to call the 
attention of the reader simply to the location of buildings and the con- 
venience of proximity to each other and to water. By having pens, 
cribs, stables and sheds near each other, much time and annoyance will 
be saved. There should also be walks, good and dry, so that it will not 
be necessary to wade in mud and fifth from one to the other. 


PLAN FOR BREEDING PENS AND LOTS, 


This is designed to cover twenty acres, and 1s so arranged as to pro- 
vide for forty sows and their pigs. The plan may be enlarged if more 
sows are to be kept and land is abundant. By this plan each sow has a 
half acre of ground, less the amount of street taken off of each lot. 
Each lot is 315x66 feet as an entirety, and each one is then divided by a 
partition fence so as to leave a small lot, 45x66, (Fig. 1) on the front. 
If desired two grass plots may be made of the back part (Fig. 2 and 3) 
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and used alternately, and thus with a little more expense of fencing, 
the breeder will always keep one lot of fresh grass, while the other is 
being grazed. Lot 1 (Fig. 1) is designed to keep the sow and pigs up, 
when the weather is bad and ground soft, thereby preserving the 
back part for grass. The back part, 270x66 feet, is for grazing the sow 
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and young pigs, when the weatheris favorable. Along the street, in 
front of each lot, are pens, (P) 8x8 feet, with shed roof, fronting south, 
and glass front extending to within four feet of the door. On the side 
of the pen is a feeding floor, 8x12 feet, (F). In the corner next to the 
street is a box for manure, This box, 3x8 feet, may be placed at the 
outer end of the platform or in the corner. The former is preferable, 
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as it is not then against the adjoining pen. Small gates opening from 
front to back lots are indicated on plat by ‘‘G.’? The street is 30 
feet wide, and runs the whole length between lots. The cribs, office, 
and work-shop, lofts for bedding, tank room, well and wind-mill for 
pumping water, are placed at the end of the street. If preferred, the 
street can be widened to 40 or 50 feet, and these buildings placed in the 
middle along between the lots. Water is supplied to each pen by pipes 
running from the tank along the front of the lots, and hydrants at each 
feed platform to supply drink, etc. These hydrants may be so arranged 
as to permit a continual flow of pure water, or turned off at pleasure. 
When it is desirable to wash pens, or feed floor, have a short hose 
which can be attached to the hydrant and pens or pigs washed in a few 
minutes and with but little trouble. It is designed to put a sow, after 
she is bred, in each lot, keep her there until her pigs are ready to wean, 
and then turn her in a clover field. Leave each litter in the lot where 
farrowed until they are required to be separated on account of sexual 
development, when the boars of two adjoining pens may be put in one 
lot and the sows in the other, and thus kept until disposed of by sale or 
slaughter. The advantages of this plan are, first: The sow when car- 
rying her young is kept by herself and will be less liable to disease or 
abortion; Second, each litter is kept by itself and robbing by larger 
prevented; also, less liability to disease. Third, no confusion of litters 
by the breeders; insuring absolute certainty as to the paternity of each 
pig, and avoids Re necessity of ear or other marks. Each lot is large 
enough to furnish all needed pasturage, and manure can easily be saved 
for plow ground when wanted. 

If there are no trees in the lot a shade may be constructed of posts, 
rails and straw, by setting down forks, that come 31g feet above ground, 
and rails covered with straw. This makes a good, well-ventilated 
shade. If preferred, cribs for corn can be built over the feed platforms, 
leaving four to five feet space underneath the crib. 

A small trackway may be made in the middle of the street, upon 
which a hand-car can be run, to haul feed, slop and bedding from 
buildings at end of street. If possible, select for the street high ground, 
with a gradual slope on either side. 

The first cost of the construction of houses, fences, ete., would be 
considerable, but the saving from disease, and the convenience would 
soon repay the first outlay. 

The street would be better if run east and west, then the high part of 
each pen could be made to face the south, and with glass fronts, the pig 
would receive incalculable benefit from the warm rays of the sun in early 
spring. But you can, in any event, have sleeping pens facing the 
south, without sole to the direction of the Street. 

This plan is not claimed to be perfect, but it is thought to be new, 
useful, practical, and may suggest to others a basis for improvement. 
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Water may be supplied to lots and building from springs, or by well, 
tanks and pipes. By use of hydraulic rams water from springs may 
be forced into lots and buildings on the farm with a very slight expense. 

Water supply in tanks, and from tanks to troughs and basins, may be 
self-regulating, by using a float on surface of water in the tank or 
trough, which opens or closes a valve in pipes as the water is taken out 
or fills up the vessel. 

Convenient and large manure pens or basins should be constructed 
near stables, pens and sheds, both to save the manure and as a sanitary 
necessity, and they should not only be placed there, but should be 
used. It is always best to place manure sheds and receptacles on the 
north side of pens and buildings, so that the odor and exhalations in 
summer may not be blown into the buildings. The winds in spring, 
summer and fall generally come from the south, east and west, and 
those are the seasons when the odors from manure are troublesome. AII 
openings into fields or lots should be by gates; neither bars nor slip- 
gaps will do in this age of progress. 

The fourth proposition is the healthfulness of the location: This is 
one of great importance, both for man and stock, and should be care- 
fully considered, as the successes and failures in life largely depend 
upon the way we and our domestic animals feel. If man does not pos- 
sess good health he can not give that care and attention to his stock that 
their welfare and importance demands, and if his stock is unhealthy, 
success can not be expected. The buildings should be placed upon high 
ground, and surroundings perfectly drained, they should be roomy, 
well-ventilated and free from dampness, allowing plenty of pure air and 
light. Sunlight, especially in winter and early spring, is a great health 
promoter, and the buildings should be so constructed that the warm 
rays of the sun can be let into them or excluded, as the necessi- 
ties or pleasure of the occupants require. Vegetation and animals 
excluded from the rays of the sun lose their natural color and vitality, 
while sick ones may occasionally be better treated by quiet and com- 
parative darkness; hence the necessity of having your buildings so 
constructed as to permit and furnish either condition of light or dark- 
ness. 

The number and extent of the buildings will largely depend upon 
the size of the farm and amount of stock kept. It may not be amiss, 
however to state, that, of the buildings for animals, a stable for horses, 
one or more for cattle and sheep, and pens for hogs, should be built all 
separate. The practice of crowding several kinds of live stock together 
under one roof is not the best policy. 

In addition every farm should have off to itself, in a quiet, convenient 
place, a building conveniently and comfortably arranged for sick ani- 
mals—an Animal Hospital—where the sick can be specially cared for, 
and not be disturbed by or disturb the well ones. Such a building would 
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soon repay the owner its cost in the better care he would be enabled to 
give sick and diseased animals, and by affording opportunities of exclu- 
sion for animals sick with contagious diseases. A hospital is of more 
importance in swine breeding than any other class of live stock. 

Each building used for animals should have exercise lots connected 
with them, wherein stock can be allowed to take daily exercise, without 
having to wade in mud and filth. 

If the soil is not sufficiently sandy or rolling to insure freedom from 
mud, make the exercise lots dry and suitable for their purpose by haul- 
ing and filling up with sand and gravel. If sand and gravel are too 
expensive, or not within reach, use cobble-stones or wooden blocks set 
on end, as streets are made in cities. If you can only make twenty or 
fifty feet square each year, it will take but a few years to have a 
large amount of such space. Do not despise the day of small things, 
if your means are not sufficient for your desires make as much as 
your means and time will permit, and in a few years you will be sur- 
prised at the results. 

Lots, if not sufficiently rolling to be thoroughly self-draining, should 
be effectively tile drained. Buildings should be set sufficiently high, so 
that by proper openings, a free circulation of air may be had under 
them. A few panels of portable fence should be kept to use in 
temporarily enclosing wallow-holes, old straw-stacks, ete. In short, 
exercise your means and hands continually to make, put and keep 
buildings and lots clean, pure and healthful. 

The last, though not least, proposition under consideration for this 
chapter, is: Facilities for getting to and from market, etc. A near, 
lively market, and good, quick way of getting there, with small trouble 
and expense, is almost half the battle won, in this eager and hustling 
age. This is true of the general farmer, and applies with greater force 
to the man who is breeding any kind of live stock. The stock farm 
should be located near some large city or important town, which is situ- 
ate upon some one or more of the great thoroughfares of travel, and 
not in some obscure, half-hidden, out-of-the-way place. As a rule, 
your customers are largely those who live at a distance; they start 
out not only to see you but others, and go on through lines to 
places easily accessible, that are located in the mind of every well- 
informed person, without the aid of maps. Itis a great annoyance to 
purchasers to have to delay a day or two to make connections on some 
one-horse railroad or side-track, and they frequently give such ‘‘ out- 
of-the-way’’ places the go-by, rather than suffer the annoyance and 
delay requisite to reach them. Then again, you, who are located at or 
near important points upon through lines, have and can obtain supe- 
rior shipping and mail facilities, all of which are important factors in 
the race for public favor. 

A near, good market affords you not only an opportunity to sell, but 
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to take the advantage of a depression to buy at low rates such feed and 
stock animals as may seem desirable. 

The live stock breeder of necessity sells largely by advertising, and it. 
is important that purchasers be able to locate him easily (as they will if 
near an important town or city), and will thereby always include him 
in their trips. It is also important to have a number of others in the 
same business near, aS most persons will stop off where several 
herds are close together that would otherwise pass on if but one could 
beseen. ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together,’’ there will the pur- 
chasers come. Just and fair competition is the life of any business, 
and especially in live stock. 

If competitors are mean backbiters, it is best to be near where peo- 
ple will come and see for themselves, if some distance off a lie might go 
undetected and unrefuted. 

All persons can not, however, live near the important towns situated 
on through lines, and many are attached to their own locations by long 
and close associations, and would not, if they could, change base. 
Such persons have an unequal fight, but by vigorous advertising, kind, 
courteous manners, strict integrity, and skillful management of their 
stock, can and will bring and hold customers. Their position can be 
greatly improved by clustering around it other breeders or inducing 
their neighbors to take a hand, and thereby form a colony, that will help 
attract buyers, and when once obtained, good stock and honorable deal- 
ing will hold them, even against more fortunately situated business 
rivals. 

If you have not the best farm or location, do the best you can with 
what you have, and overcome natural disadvantages by artificial help, 
and illustrate that man ean often control circumstances as well as be 
controled by them. 

Under a heading, ‘* How to Advertise,’’ you may find some sugges— 
tions that will be of benefit to you. 
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Before commencing to stock a farm some adequate and comfortable 
provision should be made for shelter and protection for the stock to be 
put on the place. The number, size and kind of pens for swine should 
of course be regulated by the number of animals, the amount of capital 
to invest, and the taste of the person who is to engage in the enterprise. 
Itis poor policy to run in debt, hence the beginning had better be 
small and sure, than to attempt to encumber the enterprise with an inter- 
est-bearing burden. It will not do to set down and figure on imaginary 
profits, nor on any ‘‘ dead sure’’ basis, for figures are seductive, and if 
they do not lie, they worry mankind often, and greviously. Assuming 
that all these things have been fully considered, and that the person is 
in shape and has a love for the business, it is in order to give some di- 
rections that may be of value, especially to the inexperienced. 

In the location and construction of pens, at least two important 
things must not be overlooked, viz.: health and convenience, but if 
either is to be sacrificed let it be the latter. 

Several plans for pens are here submitted for consideration, some of 
which are large, convenient and expensive, others of medium ex- 
pense, and still others cheap and yet practical. They will be described 
in detail as we progress. 

The following cuts give the end view and ground plan of a large hog 
house containing twelve pens, a driveway, which can be used as a feed- 
ing-floor for fattening hogs, a corn-crib, office room, well, stairway to 
second floor, and bins for shorts, bran and oats: 

The ground plan and elevations, need but little explanation. 
Pens marked 1 are feeding pens; back of them, pens marked 2, 
are sleeping apartments. These pens are, each and all, eight by 
eight feet. On the north side are corn-crib, office, stairway, 
well, cooker, and bins for shorts, bran and oats. These can be arranged 
as indicated, or changed to suit convenience. The crib and bins can 
extend up into the second floor, and thus made to hold more. The 
driveway has a large door at either end, so as to admit wagon with 
grain, straw, lumber, etc. The office has a stove, desk and work-bench, 
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INSIDE VIEW OF BREEDING PEN. 


PENS—THEIR LOCATION AND CONSTRUCTION. 


where pig-boxes can be made in cold weather, and extra boxes can in 
that way be made in winter, when out-door work is impossible, and 
stored in the loft. By so arranging work, boxes can always be kept on 
hand, and when a pig is sold during the busy season, you do not have 
to stop and make a box. 
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Where the ground is suitable a cellar should be made under the north 
half, in which to store roots, pumpkins, boxes, etc. The pens marked 
3 are open lots on south side, 8x26, or 24 feet. The size of the building 
is 33x96 feet. The two-story part is 17x96 and the shed part, 15x96 feet. 
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The sleeping pens are under the lowest part of shed, and the plan re- 
quires glass in that part of roof and on side from top to within 
three feet of floor. This gives plenty of light and sunshine in the 
beds for cold, early spring weather, when a little sunshine is @ 
big thing for piggy. ‘The portion over the feeding pens and main part 
on second floor is for straw and bedding material, and openings are left 
on second floor at back on south side so the bedding can be thrown down 
into the sleeping apartments direct, and save carrying all over the house. 
A little pen can be made in the corner of each open lot for manure. 
The office should be boarded up tight from floor three feet high, and 
sliding windows in upper part. If you desire, these windows can be 
opened, and the whole house kept tolerable comfortable by using a large 
stove. If you want to use the hog house in early winter for fattening, 
you can use the driveway as a feeding floor, by fastening open the doors, 
“‘o,?? and allow the pens back to be used as sleeping apartments. The 
height of the first story is 7 feet in the clear, and the partitions in the 
pens, 314 feet. 

The bill of lumber for such a building is as follows: Sills, 8x8 in, 
square, 1,888 feet; 194 joists for floor,2x8 in., 18 ft. long, 4,756 feet; 
97 joists for second floor,2x6 in., 1,746 feet; 6 posts, 4x4, 12 ft. long, 96 
feet; 35 pieces, 2x4, 14 ft. long, 333 feet; 23 pieces, 2x4, 16 ft. long, for 
partition, 276 feet; 88 pieces, 2x4, 14 ft. long, rafters, 836 feet; 44 pieces, 
2x2, 18 ft., rafters, 528 feet; flooring, in. plank, 4,700 feet; siding, 
3,114 feet; sheeting, 8,000 feet; shingles, 34,000; 6 windows, $3 each; 
inch plank for pens, 1,408 feet ; inch plank for bins, 700 feet; 2 kegs of 
spikes; 5 kegs of 8-penny nails; 125 pounds of shingle-nails. The cost 
will be from $600 to $800, owing to locality, prices of lumber, ete.; this 
includes $175 for carpenter work. 

The cost of the building can be greatly lessened by making ground 
floors and setting posts in ground, and where the ground is suitable, the 
ground floor is just as good, if sand is used in sleeping apartments. 
The building contains twelve breeding pens, and the large floor or 
driveway can be used for exercising the sows and pigs in bad weather, 
as well as a feeding place for fall fatting hogs; also to feed pigs soaked 
corn and slop away from the sows until the pigs are large enough to be 
weaned. 

The next cut presents a plan of a hog house containing six breeding 
pens, boar pen, work-shop, office, bins for shorts, bran and corn, room 
for well, cooker, and two walks—one three and one-half feet wide—the 
other a shorter one, two and one-half feet wide. This building may be 
made one or two stories high; if one story, it costs $175 to $200, owing 
to locality; if two stories, from $250 to $300. It has a_ three-sided 
front, and its south side is square and fifty feet wide on that side, and 
forty feet from back side to longest point front. 

The bill of lumber for a one-story building of this plan is as follows: 
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Sills, 8x8, 1,050 feet; 100 2x8, 18 ft. long, 2,400 feet; 8 posts, 4x4, 8 ft. 
long, 48 feet; 50 pieces, 2x4, 24 ft. long, 800 feet; flooring, 1,600 feet; 
siding, 1,360 feet; sheeting, 2,000 feet; plank for pens, 800 feet; plank 
for bins, 500 feet; 14 pieces, 2x4, for partitions, 16 feet, 168 feet; 15,000 
shingles; 10 windows, at $3 each; 1 keg of spikes; 2 kegs of 8-penny 
nails; 75 pounds of shingle-nails. 

This makes a very convenient and nobby little hog house, and a sec- 
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ond story can be added at an expense of about one hundred dollars. 

The next cut is one taken from the American Agriculturist, and for 
small lots in towns has many advantages: 

It stands on eight cedar posts, set three feet in the ground. The yard 
is fourteen feet by twenty feet, being four feet w ider than the building 
and four feet longer, extending under the whole, w ith an incline run- 
ning up on the outside of the building to the feeding floor, where there 
is a door two by three feet. The building is ten by sixteen feet, and ten 
feet high; first story six and one-half feet, w ith two-inch tongued and 
grooved tight floor; second story, three feet under the eaves, w ith 9 
door for putting in bedding. There is a feed trough extending partly 
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* 
across the front of the feeding-floor; it has a swing partition over the 
front edge, with a fastener so arranged that when you put your knee 
against it, and push it back, a pin drops over the inner edge of the 
trough, and holds it in that position until the feed is in the trough, so 
that a pig can not get his nose into the pail while anyone is putting feed 
in the trough. The post on one side and end of the building forms that 
part of the yard; the other side and end has longer posts to prevent the 
pigs from getting out. The 
front door hangs on over 
head rollers, and is pushed 
past the window when open, 
on the inside. ‘There is a 
partition three feet high be- 
tween the sleeping and feed- 
ing floors. The advantages 
of this pen are, economy in 
ground room, cool, com- 
fortable yard, which all the 
pigs enjoy very much in 
warm weather, cleanliness 
and neatness in the building, and no place about it to harbor rats. 
The cost can be much or little, depending on the size, style of finish, 
etc. Mine cost about thirty dollars, being sheeted up with pine boards, 
and covered roof and sides with tarred felt paper, shingled with good 
shingles, and sided with clear white pine siding, and painted. 

The next ett is that of a Nebraska piggery, taken from the Breeders* 
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Gazette, We can not give the cost or bill of materials, but it looks like 
a convenient building. It is described as follows: 
‘‘The drawing explains itself: A, A, A, A, A, are grain bins, 12x12, 
the whole sixty feet in length. The pens are attached to the south side 
[34 
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of this. B, B, B, B, B, being ‘bunks,’ 6x8, with a permanent cover, 
reacning half-way down the incline, with a battened door on hinges at- 
tached, which, when closed down completes the roof, as shown on right 
of cut. 1, 2, 3,4, and 5, are open pens, connected with the ‘“‘ bunks.’ ” 

The next three cuts are views of a Butler County movable pen, and 
it is quite convenient, cheap and durable. 
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Bill of materials, and how to make it: 4 pieces, 2x2, 12 ft. long; 2 
pieces, 2:4, 12 ft. long; 125 feet tongued and grooved flooring for sides, 
ends and roof; sash and glass, $2. 

The flooring timber should be of the best quality, and free from 
knots and wind-shakes. Cut 4 rails or nail two, 2x4, 6 feet long, for 
back and point, ; cut siding enough for back, 3 feet long, and for 
front, 4 feet long, leaving space for opening in front; nail boards or 
slats for back and front; mortice holes in front and back for the sides; 
cut 4 rails, 2x2, 5!¢ feet long; nail side-boards on, leaving three inches 
at each end of rails for tenons; tenons should be made 1x2, and 3 inches 
long, leaving pen 5 ft. at side; draw bore the tenons with a 5g bit; put 
tenons through mortises of back and ends, and secure with pins; cut 
three pieces, 2x2, for roof; nail roof plank on to pieces; cut slots in 
sides for pieces supporting roof and put on roof to fit sash for small part 
of roof; paint well outside and whitewash inside. To take pen down 
for moving, take off top, pull out pins back and front, and the pen is in 
live pieces, all easy to load on sled or wagon, or a sled may be slipped 
under without taking apart. 
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The next is a cheap pen, 8x8 feet, and 7 feet high at front and 6 at 
back, or if preferred, and it is much better to make it 8x12 feet. This 
gives a small room in one corner for a portable sheet-iron stove, in 
feeding-place and place for a bed for sow. 


The building is best to have tongued and grooved planks (common 
flooring) for sides, ends and roof, and painted with roofing-paint. 

Made in that way, for an 8x12 house, the following material will be 
necessary: 400 feet of flooring plank; 3 pieces, 2x1, 14 ft. long; 1 piece, 
2x4, 18 ft. long; 1 piece, 2x4, 16 ft. long; 6 pieces, 2x4, 12 ft. long; the 
material will cost $12 to $15. No floor is putin, but sand or saw-dust 
bedding part, and ditch all round, to keep water out. By fastening 
handles at each corner it can be moved by four men, and in that way 
placed on fresh ground every few weeks. It is larger than the Butler 
County pen, and better for the reason that it is larger, and permits a 
person to enter and stand up straight, and have a stove in cold weather, 
if desired. It is better, although a little more expensive, to have a part 
of the front glass, as shown in illustration. This kind of pen is the best 
and cheapest for the breeder and placed upon lots laid out as perdiagram 
in chapter on farms, make the best possible arrangement, all things con- 
sidered, for breeding swine. 

Here is another hog-house, taken from the American Agriculturist, 
which has many good features. It is described as follows: 

The piggery, shown in figures 1 to 6, is fourteen by forty feet; corner 
posts, fourteen feet; height of first story, eight and one-half feet : second 
story, five feet from floor to top of wall-plate. The first floor has two 
thicknesses of inch boards, a foot wide, the lower boards running 
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lengthwise of the building and the upper ones crosswise. The walls 
also, are two layers of similar boards, the outside ones perpendicular, 
and battened with inch strips three inches wide. Second story floor is 
“one thickness of narrow inch boards, tongued and grooved. Stairs to 
second story three feet wide. All the doors are battened. One twelve- 
light window in gable end, and onein feed room. Each pen has a win- 
dow opposite it, across feeding hall (shown in figs. 1 and 3) and a sliding 
sash at the rear (seen in 
fig. 3). Between each 
pen and its yard is a 
batten sliding door, two 
and a half feet wide, 
four feet high; and at 
the outside of each yard 
is a door three by six 
feet, either on hinges or 
to slide. Height of yard 
fence, six feet. From 
each yard to its pen is 
an incline of two-inch 
plank, with inch strips, 
three inches wide, well 
nailed on to prevent 
pigs from slipping. 
The feed troughs run 
across at the front. The 
partitions, five feet high 
between the pens and 
over or in front of the 
troughs, swing (as seen 
in fig. 5). The hinged 
stick, A, (fig. 6), props 
the swinging partition 
back, when cleaning 
out trough and supply- 
ing feed (slops) as seen 
in fig. 4; and it falls 
back on removing the 
stick (fig. 4). However, 
the partitions dividing 
the pens and yards can 
be made either station- 
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as this will allow all the pens to be thrown into one large one, 
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and the same of the yards. The feed room is provided with a brick 
chimney, an iron kettle, and a large wooden box for mixing feed, slop- 
barrels, etc. The entry doors to this are made wide, to admit a slop- 
barrel on a wheelbarrow. If the yards are planked on a level with the 
floors the incline can be dispensed with. 
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Fig. 6.—FRONT OF TROUGH. Na. 56 


MATERIAL AND COST. 

Timber: Sills, 6 by 8 inch, four, two 
40 feet long (or shorter ones spliced), and 
two 14 feet=452 feet. Four corner posts, 
4 by 4 inch., 14 feet long=75 feet. Plates, 
3 by 4 inch., two 40 feet (or shorter ones. 
spliced) and two 14 feet long=108 feet. 
Five pieces for swinging partition posts, 
4 by 6inch., 8 feet long=80 feet. ‘Ten 
posts for outside partition walls, 4 by 4 

; inch., 8 feet long=107 feet. Fourteen 
= fence posts, 4 by 6 inch., 8 feet long=224 
Fig. 4, SECTION OF TROUGH, 


feet. Forty-two floor joists, 2 by 8 inch., 
14 feet long=882 feet. Forty-two rafters, 2 by 4 inch., 11 feet long=308 
feet. Twenty-one pieces, 2 by 4 inch., 8 feet lonfi=112 feet. Eight 
pieces, 4 by 6 inch., 14 feet long, for joist beams=224 feet. Twenty- 
seven pieces for ledgers and frame rails, 2 by 4 inch., 16 feet long=288 
feet.—Total, framing timber, 2,848 feet (board measure) @ $14 per 1,000 
feet, $39.87. Rough boarding, 1 inch thick; 968 feet sheathing; 1,120 
feet flooring (1 foot wide, 14 feet long); 3,220 feet weather-boarding 3; 
1,812 feet for swinging partitions, fence, troughs, etc. ; 124 batten pieces, 
1 by 3 inch, 14 feet long (434 feet) ; 76 pieces, 3 inch. wide, 8 feet long, 
for braces for swing partitions (203 feet). ‘Total, 7,257 feet @ $17 per 
[38] 
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1,000 feet, $123.34. 800 feet dressed lumber, 1 by 4 or 6 inches, tongued 
and grooved, for doors and second floor, @ $20 per 1,000, $16. 5,000 
shingles, @ $3.90 per 1,000, $19.50. 2 windows, 12-light, 8 by 10 inch., 
$3.00. 10 windows, 6-lights, 8 by 10 inch, (sliding sash), $7.50. 3 door 
frames, 3 feet by 6 feet 8 inch., $5.25. Bricks, for 8 by 8 inch flue, etc., 
$26.30. Hardware, sash hinges, nails, etc., $5.00. Materials for, and 
painting, $10.00. Carpenter work $110.48. Total cost of piggery, $366.24. 

And here is another hog house—a new one—and designed expressly 
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for this work by the author, and submitted for the benefit of the read- 
ers of this book. 

The last plan is shown by two illustrations, a rear or south view in 
perspective. And the ground plan of the building. 
If a large hog house or one containing several pens is desired, I think 
this one the best. It contains pens, cribs, shorts, oat and bran bins, 
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work-—bench, well, tank, stove, hall and all conveniences of arrange- 
ment. It is well lighted and ventilated, and affords an opportunity for 
large open lots, owing to the shape of the building, the further the lots 
extend back from the building, the larger they become. The ground 
plan shows six pens, their location, hall-way, location of bins, crib, 
work-bench, well, stove, and stairway at end of crib. It also shows 
the shape and division of the pens. The bed in each pen is raised about. 
three inches higher than the rest of the pen; this keeps the bedding 
dry, and prevents mussing up, as is frequently the case where ail are on 
a level. The small appartments marked P., are for feeding pigs 
separate from the sow. The partition between the pens, and between 
pens and hall are all forty inches high, while beds are separated by a 
twelve inch board, and an opening left at the corner for entrance. 'The 
tank is put on the second floor just over the stove, near the center of 
the inside of hall-way. Hogs may be turned from one pen to another 
by running them into the hall and then to any pen desired. The work- 
bench by the crib is for making boxes. The two story part is larger 
than represented in the cut and should extend clear to the glass part of 
the roof; this gives some room above for bedding, boxes, tank, and for 
crib and bins to extend up into the second story. The back part of 
pens can be made four or six feet high, just as fancy may dictate. 

The building is 48 feet across the straight side, and 24 feet deep, and 
can be built for $250 or $350, according to finish. 

BILL OF MATERIALS. 

10 pieces, 6x4, 12 feet long; 6 pieces, 6x8, 7 ft.; 5 pieces, 6x8, 10 ft.; 
36 pieces, 2x8, 12 ft.; 7 pieces, 4x4, 12 ft.; 10 pieces, 4x4, 14 ft.; 12 
pieces, 2x1, 14 ft.; 35 pieces, 2x4, 16 ft.; 3, 000 shingles; 1080 ft. diene 
ing; 1,000 ft., Saecuae ; doors, windows, sash, ete., $75 to $100. 

eee is an idea for floor of pig pens that looks like a good thing. We 
are indebted to the American Agriculiurist for the illustration and de- 
scription. This kind of floor can be put in any of the foregoing plans. 
of hog houses. 
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SLATTED FLOORS. 
A pig pen, as usually 
constructed, must be 
cleaned out Seen few days, 
| HI and those who have done 
SS | the work know how disa- 
greeable itis. By the use 
of a slatted floor much of 
i the objection to cleaning 
= -- Out the pen isavoided. As 
Sen the cut, one corner of 
PIG PEN WITH SLATTED FLOOR. the pen, a, is protected by 
two strips of boards four inches wide; in this corner is placed the bed- 
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ding; in the corner 5, is placed a slatted floor. It should cover a surface 
of four feet each way, and is made by setting inch-boards upon edge, 
in a parallel line, and three-quarters of aninchapart. The strips should 
‘be four inches in width, and kept the proper distance apart by suitable 
blocks of wood. Immediately below the slatted floor is placed a plat- 
form of plank, upon which both the solids and liquids fall. This plat- 
form should rest upon a firm foundation, placed at least one foot below 
the slatted floor, to admit of easy cleaning. By the use of this open 
floor, pens need not be cleaned more than once in three or four weeks. 
Most pens now in use can be easily changed to conform to this plan, 


ANOTHER HOS HOUSE. 


The above plan is a new one of a cheap large house. It contains 
twelve pens 8x16 ft., boar pen 8x10 ft., a well, work-bench, stove, stair- 
way, hall, four foot window, and at north end, cribs and bins, two corn 
cribs 8x10, and shorts and bran bins each 6x8 ft. The doors in the pens 
along the hall are four feet wide, so that when open it closes up the 
hall, making it easy to transfer pigs or hogs from one pen to another 
without going outside ot the building. The building is 36x65 feet, at 
the sides it is six feet high, roof one-fourth pitch. It is seven feet high 
from first floor to ceiling; the second floor is 24x65, and makes room 
for boxes, bedding, etc. Ata little more expense the building may be 
higher and more room in second story, and windows can be put at every 
pen. As planned it will cost $250 to $300, and if dirt floors be used, 
can be made for $150, where lumber is cheap. The following is bill of 
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lumber: 800 feet, sills, 6x8; 1,456 feet, 2x8, 18 feet, long; 96 feet, 4x4, 
12 feet, long; 475 feet, 2x4, 14 feet, long; 4,000 feet, flooring; 1,500 feet, 
siding ; 66 rafters, 2x4, 24 feet, long; 2,000 feet. sheeting ; 2,400 shingles; 
1,000 feet, plank, 1 inch, for partitions; 1 keg spikes; 1 keg 8-penny 
nails; 50 Ibs., shingle-nails; windows, ete., $25. 

The following is another plan taken from the American Agrieulturist. 


-PLAN OF CORN LOFT. 


—GROUND PLAN OF STY. 


The ground plan explains itself, also that of the smaller loft. The 
main building is two stories high, and the lower floor is used as a feed 
floor, while the pens are in the one story portion on either side. 

The larger houses containing several pens under one roof are not 
recommended unless there be a lack of ground room. The objections 
to the larger houses are, among others, that they are more difficult to 
keep clean and heathful. 2d. In the breeding season if the occupants 
of one pen become sick or restless, all are more or less disturbed. If one 
sow is vicious, nervous or restless, the others will be likely to be more 
or less affected. If one sow by accident or design hurts or cripples a 
pig so as to make it squeal, it excites all the sows. If you go into the 
house to give one attention, the others are all up and expecting some- 
thing. The absolute quiet necessary to successful farrowing, is impos- 
sible when several sows are kept in the same building. Sows that are 
suckling, must and should have more feed than those that are still 
carrying their young, and if they are in adjoining pens, the full feed 
of the one, annoys and makes the scantily fed one nervous and irritable. 
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These are the principal objections to the large houses. The things in 
their favor are appearance and labor saving. One nice large house is 
much more impressive and the convenience and labor in caring for a 
number of sows ard pigs is much less than when they are scattered 
about over a large territory. Lastly, when there is a lack of ground 
room the large building permit more hogs to be kept on a given space of 
ground. To obviate in some, measure the difficulties of both systems 
and at the same time combine as many of their excellences, the plan of 
dividing up a plat of land into lots with a narrow street dividing the two 
sections is suggested. This plan is represented by the diagram in chap- 
ter on farms. It puts the hogs sufficiently near to each other to permit 
a systematic arrangement for feed and care and yet remote enough to 
prevent their annoying one another. 

The pens or house may be expensive or cheap, as the fancy of the 
owner may incline. L 

A very good and substantial shelter may be constructed as follows: 
Set four forks in the ground, the lower side four feet high, and the up- 
per or higher side, six feet, place poles or rails in the forks reaching 
from one to the other, and on top of them, other poles or rails, say 18 
inches to two feet apart, and on top of the poles make a covering of 
straw of sufficient depth to turn the water, the straw can be made secure 
by weighting it down with pieces of wood, or by a sharp stick driven 
in at the top, in the same manner as tops of hay stacks are secured. 
The highest part should face the south, and the north, east and west 
boarded up, or if you prefer, a double rail or pole pen around the three 
sides with straw between. This makes a cheap and good shelter that 
will last several years. If preferred, the south side can be closed by a 
sliding gate, but ordinarilly nothing will be needed on the south side. 
A very cheap temporary shed may be made by taking five rails or poles, 
tying them at the top and spread them out at the bottom and covering 
the outside and top first with corn stalks, and then straw, leaving an 
opening at the south, making a wigwam shape shelter. 

If you have a high, steep bluff, holes may be dug into the side, say 
eight by ten feet, with floor or bottom slanting out. ‘This makes a per- 
manent and one of the best of shelters; it is always warm in winter 
and coolin summer. Ingenuity will suggest many others. The princi- 
pal things to be always kept in view are health and convenience at the 
least expense. 

Floors of sleeping apartments are best made of sand where ground is 
high and dry. Concrete makes a good floor for feeding, and stone, 
plank or brick can be used, but when used in sleeping apartments should 
be covered with sand, saw dust, fine cut straw, or corn fodder. 
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We here give the description and illustrations of some conveniences 
that are handy about the farm. The first is a good, substantial porta- 
ble fence, which can readily be moved from place to place for temporary 
pens. It will be found practical and satisfactory. Cut the posts the 
same length as the pickets, 
and to the inner side of 
each attach two strong 
iron hoops bent into a 
semi-circle, one near the 
bottom, and the other half 
Way up. Through these 
hoops drive stakes fitted 
to fill them closely, with 
sharpened points for enter- 
ing the ground easily. 
When removing the fence 
the posts can be slipped off. 
A truck for removing ma- 
nure or wheeling food can 
be easily constructed, and 

PORTABLE FENCE. is a very handy thing to 
have about. We give an illustration and discription, so that one can be 
easily constructed. Select a grocery or ordinary goods box of convenient 
size, and take an old windlass, or two small wheels with a homemade axle, 
cut so as to have roller half 
inch shorter than width of 
box. The roller or moy- 
ing part is held in place 
by two strips of strong 
wood or part of hoop-pole 
as shown. It is simple, 
easily of construction,and 
cheap. 
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post, behind the weather- j; i | lll 
4 
keyed with a nail over C, ‘fll 
inside, or turning H on the outside. The wood for all will need to be 
the top, and has an acorn 
; by the funnel shaped collar, 
Fig. L. eights inch iron rods riveted 
es wide and 6 inches deep. 


A wooden bolt,—A,—slides freely through the notch in D, and 
boarding which holds it. On I i 
the other end a short iron Ni ell 
strap is screwed on firmly, | | i 
with its end held by a screw | 
on which it turns, to the Ayia 
Y 
which is the squared end of 4 
the handle, H, that comes 
through the board from the 
outside of the door. The LATCH FOR DOOR ON HINGES, 
tough; the size of the parts to be proportioned to the size of the door. 
The following illustration presents a durable pig-trough, and it can 
be used in yard or pen. The sides slope inward, and it is made of cast 
iron. It is six inches deep, 
shaped center projection, 
marked ‘* A,’?’ upon which 
the swill is poured to dis- 
tribute it evenly in the 
4 B. This is also of cast iron, 
8) twelve inches across at top, 
Yj and three and one-half inch- 
es at the bottom. ‘The col- 
to the collar and trough; 
these not only support the collar but keeps the pigs from crowding . 
The next one is called the Kirby Homestead Trough (Fig.2). It is of 
cast iron, 4 feet long on top, 
The sloping of sides and ends 
so graduated that there are: 
no sharp corners presented. 
This prevents pressure from 


into a notch in the upright 
eT 

lever, B. This lever, B, is 4 

latch, A, is drawn out of its socket by seizing the lower end of B on the 
twenty-eight inches across 
trough. The swillis guided 
lar is supported by _ three- 

and 3 feet at bottom, 12 inch- 

freezing, and consequently 


Fig. 2.—IRON TROUGH WITH SPOUT. 
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no cracking by having water frozen in it. The spout marked ‘ A” is 
cast with the trough, and is 17 inches long, and 14 inches wide at the 
mouth, **C,”? narrowing to 7 inches at the trough. Opposite the spout 
is a rise of two inches at ‘‘C”’ to prevent overflow. A flange or pro- 
jection can be cast at each corner, with holes, so it can be railed to the 
floor. 

Figure 3 is a small iron pan or trough, 3 feet or more long, 1 foot 
wide, and 2 or 3. inches == 
deep; or, if preferred, it 
need not be over 6 inches 
wide. These iron troughs 
are easily kept clean and 
sweet, and if handled with 
reasonable care, will last a Fig. 3.—ANOTHER IRON TROUGH, 


lifetime. Here is a cheap, strong trough, made by nailing the edges of 
two long boards for sides together, and then putting on the ends, as 
troughs are frequently 
made. ‘Three iron rods 
on each side run from 
end to end, and are fas- 
tened with nuts on ends. 
The rods hold the trough 

together and make it very 
strong. The slats across the top are to prevent the pigs from crowding 
each other, and to keep them from lying down in the trough. 

Here is another trough, 
and the drawing explains 
itself. The partition in 
the pen is suspended by 
bolts at the top, and se- 
cured on either side by the 
sliding bolt. When the 
feeder desires to clean out 
the trough the swinging 
partition is pushed and 
bolt slipped down to hold == 
it in place, when the —— CO O=<— 
Bees cet ie ees 0 TY) iii MT 
at leisure an NEMECC OMG AT Fe wi 
in; then the bolt is oe nT a 
and the partition swings = 
back and is fastened upon 
the outside, and the pigs proceed to fill up. 

The cuts on the following page show the construction of a barrel and 
sled, and asled arranged for dumping. he former may be easily made 
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from the illustration. The dumping sled is exceedingly handy for 

—E hauling out corn to fat- 

tening hogs, hauling ma- 
nure, and many other 
farm uses. It consists of 
an ordinary ‘‘ bob-sled ”’ 
with a cart-bed fastened 
on hinges in the middle, 
and so fastened by hook 
or other means at front 
end, as to admit of loos- 
ening it and tipping bed 
as in coal-carts and horse- 
carts. The cut so fully 
illustrates its construction that but little discription is needed. It can 
be used especially in win- 
ter for many purposes, 
such as hauling corn for 
fattening hogs, gravel, 
sand, and earth to fill 
holes or banking up 
around pens or buildings 
and hauling out manure ; 
and in summer it will be 
found to drag easily on 
grass, and is very con- 
venient. In hog-killing it can be used as a platform, and dump- 
ing one at that, so that piggy can be drawn from the scalding bar- 
rel in the bed, and then the front end brought down, or in hauling hogs 
from pen, after killing, to place for dressing. When used for this pur- 
pose loosen the front end so that back end will touch the ground; the 
dead hog can be easily pulled in, and then the bed pulled down and fas- 
tened at the front with less labor than would be required to lift the hog 
upon a sled or wagon. Many other uses will suggest themselves to 
the thoughtful farmer. 

We next present a convenient swill barrow. It can be made of an 
old wheel-barrow, or any old 
wheel taken from some dis- 
carded machine, and by at- 
taching handles and fasten- 
ing a flour or other barrel, 
4 can be used for a variety of 
fr. purposes, such as wheeling 

swill, water, meal, shorts, 

oats, ete. It is an inexpen- 


A BARREL AND SLED. 
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sive and easily constructed implement, and is sufficiently explained by 
the illustration. ' 

We also, present another, a little more expensive, but much better 
one, and its construction and use are suggested by the picture. This, 
too, can be a home-made article. Take two old wheels from on old corn 
cultivator, wheat-drill, hay-rake, old buggy, or spring-wagon, or if 
preferred, get new wheels. A coal-oil, old pork, whisky or vinegar 
barrel will do for the barrel. Dress out a stick of rough wood for an 
axletree, about 2 inches square, and make an axle-arm on each end of it. 
to fit the wheels. The length of the main part of the axle-tree, be- 
tween the wheels, should be about 30 inches. Make a square mortise 
through two opposite sides of the barrel, just large enough to receive 
the axletree. Let the work be done neatly, so as to secure a good fit, 
and calk the cracks with tow, or with the strands of a rope picked to 
pieces. Two staight sticks for thills, with a cross-piece connecting the 
forward ends, are bolted to the axle-tree with small carriage bolts. The 
axle-tree should pass through the barrel, a little below the bilge, pro- 
vided the wheels are high enough to swing it clear from the ground; or 
the barrel can be secured by making the axle of wood or iron and pass- 
ing around the outside of the barrel and fastened to it by screws or 
bolts. Other means of attach- 
ment May suggest themselves to 
the person constructing the cart. 
The advantages of such a swill- 
barrel will be readily appreciated 
by every one who desires to keep 
the offensive odor, which arises 
from the piggery, at a distance 
ee from the dwelling-house. The 


PORTABLE SWILL-BARREL. barrel, wheeled to the door of 


the kitchen, may receive the swili, and can then be trundled back to the 
piggery. Thus we dispense with all the disagreeable handling and 
spilling of swill, unavoidable when a swill-barrel is stationary, and the 
swill is carried in pails from the kitchen to the sty. Another very im- 
portant consideration is, that if an inclined plane be made for the 
wheels to run upon, the contents of the barrel may be poured directly 
into another barrel, or into the feeding trough, by simply elevating the 
shafts so as to turn the barrel over backwards. A barrel may be sup- 
ported on wheels in this manner, for the purpose of carrying water to 
stock of any kind, or for any other purpose where it is usual to carry 
water, liquid manure, ete., in pails. A lid should fit at the top of the 
barrel closely, to keep the liquid from slopping over. 

A chute, for loading hogs in wagons or on cars, is always an import- 
ant helper on the farm, and we here present our readers with two useful 
ones. The first is one described by Prof. Bonham, and illustrated in the 
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Breeders’ Gazette. It is a chute on wheels and is fully explained by the 
following cut and description: ‘* The cut will give a general idea of its 
construction. It is eleven feet long, two feet wide in the clear, and 
the sides are two feet six inches high. There are two sills, made of 
two-by-four scantling, with tenant one inch by four on each end, which 
enter mortises in side posts one by six, and are 
fastened with three-quarter inch draw pins. Af- 
ter these are made put in draw pins and tighten 
them up; then put in the bottom side pieces, 
which are boards one foot wide and twelve feet 

PORTABLE CHUTE, long; then the two bottom boards, one foot wide 
and eleven feet long. If the bottom sills have been made two feet two 
inches between shoulders of tenants the bottom boards and side boards 
will fit closely and leave no cracks, and help to stiffen the sides. Now 
put on two six-inch fencing boards twelve feet long, leaving cracks 
three inches wide, and you have the sides two feet six inches high. 
Now place one end of this chute in the bottom of your wagon which 
you will use for hauling hogs in, the other end resting on the ground. 
You can now drop a plumb-line and mark and saw off the ends of the 
side boards, so that the ends of the chute will be perpendicular. 

The wheels shown in the cut can now be placed so the axle furnishes 
a support to the bottom of the chute. The bottom will be stiffer if you 
have placed the sills and side posts or stays one foot from each end. 
For wheels we have a castoff pair from an old buggy, such as can 
be had at any wagon or blacksmith shop for a trifle. The iron axle can 
be cut in the middle, so as to be made two feet six inches between the 
shoulders of the spindles. Nowcut a slot in each of the two pieces of 
two-by-four scantling three feet long, and let the slots be wide enough 
to fit closely over the square of the iron axle. It is usually about an 
inch and a quarter. Let these pieces be put on the outside of the chute, 
the axle in the slots, and when the axle is adjusted, so as to touch firmly 
the bottom of the chute, nail these two slotted pieces to the sides of the 
¢chute, and you have a hog chute which can be wheeled from place to 
place with great ease. It will be found more convenient than a perma- 
nent chute, since with it hogs or sows can be loaded directly from their 
accustomed pen.”’ 

In many places the wagon bed used is too shallow for hauling hogs. 
We have found a bed two feet six inches deep entirely satisfactory. A 
cheap rack is easily made to put on top of a common box bed, as seen 
on many farms. It makes a handy arrangement for hauling hogs, 
calves, sheep, stove wood, leaves, and other light, bulky material. 

The following movable hog chute is taken from tne Swine Breeders’ 
Journal. It is, considering its simplicity, the best chute we know of. 
It is made as follows: ‘* You will see that it is like the common chute 
used, except it has a movable floor. The floor has a cleat nailed onto 
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the lower side at lower end and rests against a strip nailed across the 
frame; this makes a hinge, strong and durable and not likely to get out. 
of order. The top end is held 
in place by two pins and when 
used for loading wagons, these 
pins can be drawn out, letting 
the floor down on the wide 
board nailed across the frame, 
which is also of sufficient height 
for loading sleds and also gives 
strength to the frame in the 


fencing and can be made in one 
CLEMENT’S HOG CHUTE. hour, and used in connection 
with two panels of fence hinged together. ”’ 

The following cheap and substantial fences, also the descriptions, are 
taken from the same valuable journal: ‘‘ Figure 1 is constructed as 
follows: Use 16 feet fencing; sct post over sixteen feet, two feetin the 
ground and 414 feet out, using 
posts 61g feet long. The cen- 
ter post is 18 inches in the 
ground and 26 inches out. 
Lower board is three inches 
above ground; second, 434 Saahicaien 
inches above lower board. Lower wire should be what is called hog or 
thick set barb wire, barbs about three inches apart. “Place this wire 
about three inches above the 
second. One more wire, 10 


| inches above, completes the 
SS hog fence. This wire need 


not be thick set. Now if 
you want a pig tight, bull 


S|... fo gerene: horse high fence put 
Tabtaleles se male on another wire 14 inches 

es above. If good material is 
used and the work well done, we have the best and most durable fence 
possible to make. I suggest that as 
the best is the cheapest, used galvan- 
ized wire.”’ ‘*‘ When through with the 
fence (shown in Fig 2) it can be stack- 
ed up ina shed and left until necessity 
compels its use again. The fence is 
made in panels of three ft. boards, 6 
in. wide. Nailon the uprights which 
are 30 inches long, one in the middle and one 2 ft. from each end, 
[50] 
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selecting the longest of the three boards for the bottom. Make the 
space between the bottom and second board, 5 inches; between the sec- 
ond and third, 5inches. Cut out anotch 2 inches deep and 4 inches: 
long in each end of the bottom of the bottom board. If your ground 
is rolling these notches will have to be longer. Bore a three 34 inch hole 
in the centre of the top board four inches from eachend. These are to 
hold the pins which are made of hickory or oak and which hold the 
fence together. The bottom of the post is made of 6 inch fencing, 4 
feet long. Uprights, 4 inch fencing, 3 feet long; braces of 4 inch fenc- 
ing. ‘The uprights, which are spaced 2! inches, are nailed to one side 
of the top and bottom piece and the braces on the other side. Use ten- 
penny wrought nails for all the work. When setting up the fence, use 
only one pin to each post.’’ 

We submit below the illustration and description of a sausage-filler, 
which will be found very casy of construction: An inch thick pin 
board, a foot wide and 4!4 
feet long, is fitted with 4 
legs, 21% feet long, notched 
into its edges, with the feet 
spread outwards to give 
firmness. Two oak stan- 
dards, 18 inches high, are 
set 84 inches apart, with a 
Fslot down the middle of 
each for the admission of 
an oak lever, 8 feet long. 
The upright has three or 
four holes above each other for the lever-pin, as shown in the cut. The 
tin fillor is set into the bench nearer the left upright, and projects below 
for receiving the skins. Above the filler is a follower fitting into it, and 
its top working very loosely in the lever, to allow full play as it moves 
up and down. 

Grain-bins, wells, corn-cribs and slop-barrels should always be located 
as near and convenient to the feeding pens as possible. Bins for small 
grain, bran, shorts, meal, etc., should be constructed with a slanting 
floor, the slope being toward the opening. This will crowd the feed 
down to the place of taking out, and save time, trouble and work. 

All tools used should always have a place, and be kept in place when 
not inuse. If a board on pens or fence becomes loose, or off, put it on 
or fasten it at once. Delays are dangerous. 

The illustrations given on the next page show several kinds of hog- 
traps. Figure 2, in a great measure, explains itself. The hog is driven 
in from the rear, and the person who operates the trap, stands be- 
side the wide board, and as the hog’s head passes through the open- 
ing, the top of the lever is pushed forward and secured by an iron 
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pin passing through the holes in the top bars, in small dot, for holes. 
The sides of the trap can be made of ordinary fencing lumber, and the 
, catch bar should be 2 by 8, or 
4 2 by 4scantling. Figure 1is 
a head-piece that can be used 
in Figure 2, in place of the 
one shown, In Figurel you 
will notice the side of the 
catch or catch bar have sides 
hollowed out to fit neck of 
the hog. It is a better, but 
more difficult to construct. 
In Figure 1, the trap is shown 
closed; while in Figure 2 the 
trap is open. The dotted 
lines in each show the position of trap bar as closed in Figure 2, and 
open in Figure 1. Figures 3 and 4 show a rope with running noose, 
and Figure 5 is used in connection with both 3 and 4, for the purpose of 
pushing the open noose in the mouth of the hog. These rope traps are 
designed to catch the hog by the upper jaw; as soon as a hog feels the 
pressure of the rope, he at once pulls back, and by wrapping the other 
end around a post or tree, you hold him fast. The loop in Figure 3 is 
all made of rope; in Figure 4 the rope passes through an iron ring, 
which is preferable, because it works easier in catching and letting go. 
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The principles of breeding are as old and fixed as nature. They are 
unchanged and unchangeable. Many of them have been discovered, 
or at least partially so, but old nature has so far concealed others, and 
seems likely to until the end of time. We know certain things as 
facts, but why they are so, we do not know. We know that by the copu- 
lation of animals, at certain periods,, new animals are produced, and at 
other times and seasons, copulation by the same animals produces noth- 
ing. ‘These are facts all have observed. Why they are so, no fellow has 
found out. There are many others of like and different character that 
we are ignorant of. One of the things we think we know is that like, 
under the same circumstances, produces like; or to put it in a little diff- 
erent shape, we know that the young and new born animal vs like its par- 
ents or some of their ancestors. 

This ehapter will be principally directed to what is believed to be 
known, with an occasional mention of the unknown principles of 
breeding ‘Two terms will be used in this discussion, which are names 
for the two principles of breeding which we think we know. The first 
one is heredity, and it is that principle which results in perpetuating 
a similarity or uniformity in a species, and makes every individual the 
sum, essence or aggregation of all that precedes it, and upon which is 
built the saying, ** like produces like.’’ It is the conservative force that 
loves the old or permanent order of things and abhors changes and 
variations. Opposed to this conservative force, is a radical one, usual- 
ly called evolution, which develops and unfolds some hidden dormant 
faculty or power, by change of situation, condition and selection. It is 
that progressive principle that adapts the animal to change of sur- 
roundings. These two forces are always contending with each other 
and yet working together. Heredity resists changes until evolution 
has held its own for a few generations, when heredity, reconciled to the 
new order of things, steps in, and by the aid of its powerful force, holds. 
the new order permanently, thereby establishing a new, fixed type. 
Evolution is the pioneer that goes into new fields and unfolds and de- 
velops, while heredity is the conservator which follows, reluctantly, it 
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is true, but follows, and holds firmly the position evolution has won. 

All wild animals, in a state of nature, are the Simon pure examples 
of heredity. They have for ages been of the same form, pattern, color 
and disposition. The tiger of to-day has the same stripes as of hun- 
dreds of years ago. The leopard has not changed aspot nor abated one 
whit of its cunning. The wild hog is the same fierce and fleet animal 
that he was when first known. It is true that occasionally evolution 
has drawn out what is known as a sport, such as a white deer or squir- 
rel, but not having the hand of man to aid in selection, in a few gener- 
ations or p’ _1aps in one generation it is merged in the current of hered- 
ity, and ceases to exist as a white or different colored animal. The 
principle then called heredity, by its adherence to the old order of 
things, is of great importance in holding any new or advanced position 
which evolution, guided and assisted by man, may attain. 

We may safely say that the only strictly pure, thorough-bred animals 
are the wild ones, and domestic animals are only relatively so. The 
wild animals always produce their kind unerringly, while any of the 
domestic breeds only do so imperfectly and under like circumstances 
and conditions, and then must be guided and directed by man, 
without such direction, the domestic horse, cow, or hog will each grad- 
ually go back to, or nearly approach, the wild ancestor. At first blush 
this may seem at variance with what has been heretofore said. It is 
one of the peculiarities of heredity, however, that it may be temporarily 
overrun by others of more present power, but it is only vanquished and 
not slain or exterminated; when, therefore, the superior force begins 
to fail from lack of culture or attention, the hidden or partially smoth- 
ered one, aided by neglect and want of sustenance, or some change of 
condition, or new element revived, it once more regains supremacy and 
drifts the animal back to the wild form. 

As commonly understood the words, thorough-bred or pure-bred, as 
applied to different breeds and races of domestic animals, mean that 

edness of type that transmits itself uniformily to its progeny. This 

brings us face to face with the old question of ‘‘in-and-in’’ breeding. 
It is a question that must be met, and we do not shrink from the task, 
but will treat of it in a subsequent and separate chapter. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to define the word Breed. 
Webster defines it as follows: ‘‘1st. A race or progeny from the same 
parents. 2d. A cast; a kind: a race of men or other animals which 
have an alliance by ~ativity, or some distinctive qualities in common.”’ 
We submit the follc sing: <A family group, or class of animals, which 
uniformly possess and transmit characteristics, qualities and peculiari- 
ties not common to other animals of the same species. 

In the formation of a breed, or in perpetuating it, one of the most 
important principles is a careful, thoughtful, and intelligent selection 
of animals designed for breeders, This principle is aided and supported 
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by generous feeding and careful protection In fact the principle of 
selection would work but slowly, if at all, unless backed by the other 
two, and all are somewhat modified and controled by changes of cli- 
mate and habits. 

In starting a new breed a definite idea should exist in the mind of the 
person or persons who are about to make the attempt. Unless 
such an idea is ever present and adhered to, the selections will not have 
any intelligent direction, and success can hardly be expected. The same 
may be said of attempts at improvement and efforts to maintain pres- 
ent perfection. Mixing the blood of animals without any definite aim 
is easy enough, but to direct such mixing with intelligence is a difficult 
problem, and requires a thorough knowledge of the principles of breed- 
ing together with a high order of intelligence. 

In breeding any of the improved breeds of hogs, now existing in the 
United States, the breeder is aided by having a standard or ideal hog 
already deserlbed by skillful breeders. This obviates the necessity of 
his creating one, It is true he need not follow such ideal, but may 
erect one of his own. In any event if he expects success he must have 
an ideal, original or borrowed, and stick to it, and not only have an ideal 
but must work, intelligently and unceasingly, to bring his stock up to 
the ideal. Theoretically, there is no limit to the number of breeds that 
may be produced, as minor changes can readily be produced, but prac- 
tically the work is confined to marked and important differences. 

In commencing a breed we have, as will be seen, only probabilities, 
for so much depends upon the effect of climate and the uncertainty of 
the combinations, but after the breed becomes established and firmly 
fixed, then we may figure upon a particular form with reasonable cer- 
tainty, if we follow the principles of breeding with judgment and skill. 

The first and one of the most important steps to be taken, is a careful 
selection of animals havingin common the desired peculiarities. Couple 
such together, and as the breed begins to take shape and form, as a 
class, select from the progeny in like manner those having the nearest 
approach to the ideal, and if one should have some especially weak 
points or marked deficiency, select for its mating one unusually strong 
in same points, and if possible one whose ancestors for several genera- 
tions have exhibited a like strength. If the point to be corrected be 
one of muscle, use at the same time such food as especially develops 
muscle, and direct sufficient exercise to aid in the development of the 
parts. ‘To illustrate: If it be a flat neck or small back, do not puta 
ring in the nose, but put the hog where he can and will root a great 
deal, and if necessary fix his food where rooting will be necessary to 
get it. There is no exercise a hog takes that develops the muscles of 
the neck and back like vigorous rooting. 

If the ear is too large and lays too close to the head, select one as a 
mate that has ears nearly erect, or if you have not such an opposite, 
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breed so that the pigs will come in December and January, when the 
weather is cold, as pigs coming at that season of the year have smaller 
ears, and often stand upright or nearly so for a time, and finally break 
at the tip. The reason for this effect of the cold weather is not clear to 
me, but it is claimed by some, with a show of plausibility, that it is be- 
cause the cold weather impedes the circulation of blood in the ear and 
thereby checks the growth. Whatever the philosophy may be, the fact 
is an established one. 

If the defect is in soft bones and feet, correct by selecting a mate of 
opposite character, and use feed that contains tbe most bone material, such 
as milk, oats, bran, and ground bone... In short, aid your selections by 
strengthening them with proper food and exercise. 

The better and more rapid process of development is to have both the 
animals coupled possess in as great degree as can be obtained, the de- 
sired points in common, as mixed form, currents and peculiarities of 
blood are less liable to harmonize, and frequently the antagonism tends 
to allow the old force of heredity to drive back to some poor ancestor. 

By selecting animals for coupling that have a uniformity of charac- 
teristics you concentrate the effects of evolution, and approach heredity 
in those points; whereas, if extremes are mated there is a struggle for 
supremacy between the desirable and the undesirable that is likely to go 
wrong unless the good is backed by along line of similarly constituted 
animals. 

The better way is to select only uniformly good and discard the bad 
tendencies. ‘The downward road is much the easier traveled and it re- 
quires constant care, skill and judgment to keep in the path of pro- 
gress. It is better to have afew good ones than to risk desirable quali- 
ties and increased numbers. 

Poor material put in a building will sooner or later give way and ruin 
follow, and the same result follows in breeding, if poor blood is used. 

Defects may in time be bred out. They do not go voluntarily nor 
yield easily. They can be only overcome by repeated and persistent 
fighting. Itis better to select the best and not waste money or time 
in attacking deformities, and when you have thus selected, feed gen- 
erously of the best feed, carefuliy shelter and protect from the inclem- 
encies of the weather, and the road is pleasant, and progress rapid. 

Plans and the knowledge of breeding intelligently will come step by 
step, and many overgrown conceits, born of tradition and ignorance, 
will collapse when weighed in the scale of common sense 

It is a general rule that coupling two inferior animals together will 
not produce a superior one. ‘The stream does not rise higher than its 
source. There is no superior merit without intelligent effort and then 
it is the result of hereditary tendencies, carefully directed. All alleged 
happy accidents, if carefully studied, will be found tracing back to 
some superior ancestor. The accident may be only one pig in a litter, 
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a fellow that stands out from among his brethren, yet he may be unugu- 
ally strong in transmitting his characteristics, because the good of some 
remote ancestor seems to have concentrated in him, but usually those 
animals aré the strongest and most potent which come of a uniformly 
good litter. 

Painters mix and know what colors they will get, but with animals 
of mixed colors the breeder who mixes can not foresee the result. It is 
one of old nature’s secrets that she has not yielded up to prying man. 
When, however, the color is fixed in a long line of ancestors it is stable 
and certain. 

If selection of animals used in coupling is made by selecting such as 
have like peculiarities, the chances for a reprodution of those peculiari- 
ties are twice as great as those when the animals coupled are unlike, and 
the chances increase in a geometrical ratio in proportion as the number 
of ancestry increase, having like peculiarities: and on the other hand, 
if the varied forms exist in the animals coupled, and their ancestors, 
the chances decrease in the same ratio, as the contending currents are 
lhable to refuse all lines and channels and take to the woods. 

Reproduction of sex is a principle of breeding that has baffled all at- 
tempts at control. Many learned men, and close, thoughtful students, 
have attempted to, and for a time, thought they had unveiled the mys- 
tery, but after playing with them for a season, old nature would blast 
their beautiful theories, and leave man where he was centuries ago, en- 
tirely ignorant of the laws governing the control of the production of 
the sex. 

Another principle of breeding is that mature animals produce better 
offspring than immature ones, or old and infirm ones; and it is also a 
principle that old animals breed best when coupled with young, vigor- 
ous ones. It is better to couple an old sow and young boar, or a 
young sow with an old boar, than to couple two young ones or two old 
ones together. But neither course is so certain as the coupling of two 
middle-aged, vigorous and healthy animals. 

Domestic animals, and especially the improved varieties, mature 
much earlier than wild ones, aud as they ripen earlier, they breed 
earlier. There is also a difference in different breeds, some maturing 
earlier than others. The sow should not be bred nor the boar allowed 
to serve until they are eight or ten months old. A breed that can not 
sustain itself in breeding at that early age ought not to lay claim 
to early maturity. Much has been written concerning the effect of first 
‘impregnations, and many instances have been cited by gentlemen to 
sustain the position that the first impregnation has more or less influ- 
ence upon all subsequent progeny of the female. We do not believe it 
possible that the semen of the male, which is in no way taken into the 
circulation of the female, can influence after impregnations. At the 
same time our belief is not evidence, and many instances are cited, 
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which, if true, apparently support the theory of impressions. Some 
persons have gone so far as to contend that the first copulation of the 
male affects all his subsequent copulations; thatis, if it is an inferior 
animal that receives his first embrace, all subsequent progény partake 
more or less of the form and appearance of the inferior animal. 

This looks to us as though it was a terrible strain on a man’s common 
sense, yet it may be true. It seems to us, however, that the several 
theories are of little moment to the intelligent and progressive breeder, 
who always uses the best. He will get good ones anyhow who takes 
none but the best, whether first, last, or each time impressions that 
govern. : 
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Breeding animals together, which are closely related, is called in- 
breeding, or close breeding. When such a course is practiced for sev- 
eral generations, it is called in-and-in breeding. When the animals 
used are of the same family, but not closely related, it is called line 
breeding. When the mating is of different families of the same breed- 
ing, it is usually termed cross-breeding; although the term cross-breed- 
ing, or crossing, is frequently, and we might say, generally used to de- 
scribe the coupling of different breeds. In what we have to say we 
shall use the terms entirely, as relating to a breed, and not the 
crosses of different breeds. We are aware that we are entering a field, 
where much has, and can be said, and where, if the reader reads only 
what has been written on either side, he would think there was no 
doubt as to the views of the champion whose production he has so 
eagerly devoured. The question, however, has been discussed for a 
century or more, and the absolute certainty of the benefits of the one 
or the other course, is still unsettled. Nor are we vain enough to think 
that we can settle it now; still we have views on the subject, derived 
from reading, observation and experience. But by way of an introdue- 
tory, let us say that we usually receive from the writers, accounts of the 
success of their attempts, while the long list of failures are quietly 
passed over, and the reading world knows not of the heartaches and 
periods of anguish which they have produced. This is one of tie 
weaknesses of human nature. It isso much mere pleasant to tell of 
victories than to acknowledge and detail defeats and disasters. But re- 
sults can only be determined by a knowledge of both the successes and 
defeats. When this is fully known, possibly the novice may be able to 
determine the proportion of chances in each line, or system of breed- 
ing. Individual instances of success with either system are, to put it 


mild, far from settling the question. You can doubtless run over in 


your mind the names of many breeders within your recollection, who 
have made dismal failures with either system. Such examples afford 
little information, as there is no evidence that if they had adhered to 
the other system that they would have succeeded any better than with 
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the one that brought ruin and disgust. The examples thus called to 
mind, may be simply illustrations that all raisers are not,in a higher 
and better sense, breeders. The advocates of cross-breeding say, it is 
true, that in the formative period of every breed there must of necess- 
ity be, in-and-in breeding, but that, as soon as possible, should be 
abandoned, because it is injurious. Yet the query comes, if it was 
good while the breed was in its incipiency, why should not the system 
that has developed, or created, also perpetuate with unerring certainty ? 


One class of breedérs maintain that it will, and another go so far as to. 


say that it not only fails to maintain, but will in a short time wholly 
destroy its own creation. These opposite theories are not new ones; on 
the contrary, they have existed for years, while the pathways of ex- 
perience are in many instances adorned with monuments to the one, 
and strewn with wrecks in proof of the other. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that all of our domestic animals have bad qualities as well as good 
ones. In-breeding perpetuates and intensifies both the good andbad. If, 
therefore, the animal has more good than bad qualities, (if care is used) 
good results are likely to follow ; on the contrary, if the bad are in ex- 
cess, degeneration is almost certain. 

The uniform excellence, strength, vigor, and adherence to a type as 
exhibited by wild animals, where seclection and copulation seems 
guided only by the passions of the‘animals, would seem to support the 
theory, that in-and-in breeding when directed by nature is a success. 

There is other testimony of like character in what is known as scrub 
or common stock, when year after year, and generation after generation, 
the domestic animals running loose upon the commons or uncontroled 
in the fields, they in-breed at pleasure, and in fact receive no infusion 
of outside bleod, and yet the change of any isso slight as to be unno- 
ticed. We have all noticed, or known to a greater or less degree, of 
neighborhoods where the same faniilies of swine have existed for ten 
or twenty years, with no stranger in blood to strengthen them, yet they 
are hardy, active, intelligent for their species, and seem none the worse 
for their incestuous connections. 

Prof. Low and Herbert Spencer, in attempting to account for this 
state of affairs in the scrubs, say that it is because there issuch a variety 
of form, color, and shape in a lot of scrubs, that that is the reason; 
that the fertility and vigor of the scrub remains unimpaired; that in- 
and-in breeding only proves fatal and disastrous when selections of ani- 
mals of uniform color, form and features are bred in-and-in; that the 
germ cells become uniform, and by such uniformity their vigor and life 
is destroyed, and that unlike animals have unlike germ cells, and that 
the co-mingling of unlike cells is the same as if the animals were not 
related. Such a theory is very nice, and possibly learned, but it goes 
to pieces like a rope of sand, when it strikes the wild animals, where 
the different individuals are as like as two peas. They are, so far as 
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the eye can detect, exactly alike, and have a uniformity that any breeder 
may well envy but cannot even approach. If uniformity of germ cells 
follow uniformity of appearance, then we should, if the theory be 
true, expect to see the several species of wild animals soon degenerate, 
droop, and become extinct; yet we find them still ftourishing, uncon- 
scious of the uniformity of their germ cells. 

Again the Low and Spencer theories get another black eye in another 
direction, in this: It is admitted by all breeders that to maintain any 
of the domestic breeds in the higher state of perfection, the animals to 
be coupled should be as nearly alike as possible. Then if this be true, 
and it is not disputed, the instant you get two animals of exactly the 
same type or even closely so, you must get the same uniformity of germ 
cells, and then down goes your edifice; degeneration and disaster must 
follow, if their theory be true. 

The simple truth is theories are cheap, and often for a time beau- 
tiful, but they are so frequently disfigured by contact with known facts, 
as to be scarcely recognizable by their friends after the conflict. 

The deleterious effect of the marriage of close relations in the human 
family, are often cited to sustain the theory that in-breeding is wrong. 
Of course, such examples should have some weight, but in our humble 
judgment it should be but slight. Marriage in the human family is di- 
rected and brought about by love, while the coupling of animals is 
purely business. Love rarely stops to inquire as to physical structure and 
healthy development, while business looks or should look only at the 
physical. In the one case we see rash and impetuous sentiment, while 
in the other it should be a cool, level-headed calculation. Until man- 
kind, in seeking mates, do as do breeders of animals, we think the com- 
parison of little value. 

Some writers assert that the history of the Hebrews furnish a strong 
argument against intermarriage. They assert that intermarriage of close 
relations are with them more frequent than among other nations, and 
that the result is more deformities, decrepitude and premature deaths 
among those people than any other civilized nations. Whether this be 
true or not, we are unable to say. but confined to our own observations 
of the Hebrew race, it is not true. Granting it to be true, however, for 
the sake of argument, yet we can off-set it by the results of intermar- 
riage among the reigning families of Europe, who for generations have 
been intermarrying, and seem to be none the worse for such affinities. 
But as we said before, we do not consider a comparison in the human 
family of much force, for the reasons we have already stated. 

The reader is already familiar with the history of the creation of the 
present Essex hogs. They are the result of elose in-and-in coupling. 
The Cotswold sheep furnish another example, and the Bates and Booth 
short-horns are brilliant illustrations of incestuous breeding. But 
we do not know how many poor animals, resulting from such cennec- 
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tion, have fallen by the wayside. If we did, it would greatly aid us.] 
History has placed before us the splendid animals that have impressed 
themselves upon their descendants; if there were other kinds, their 
friends are silent. It is not necessary, however, for us to go so far 
back. ‘The formative period of the Poland-China was a period of 
much incestuous breeding, and its latter history shows numerous recent 
examples. Commander is closely inbred. Lord Corwin 2d is another 
similarly inbred animal, and but few animals have more strongly im- 
pressed themselves upon their progeny than those two boars. We think 
Lord Corwin 2d was one of the best and most uniform breeders we ever 
knew. We once by accident had a litter from brother and sister, and 
it was a very even and excellent one. Our experience in close breeding 
is limited, but we have had good results as a general rule. Col. Bess 

yas closely inbred, an exception to the generalrule; although he threw 
many good pigs, he was not a uniformly good breeder and was himself 
deficient in size. 

The writer has now three young sows, one year old July 25, 1886: 
their sire and grandsire is one and the same, viz.: Buckeye Boy; they 
are all one litter, and, large, growthy and handsome; there is no ap- 
pearance of impaired constitution, nor lack of fertility. We have been 
experimenting with another lot—a litter of pigs farrowed May 2d, 1886, 
whose sire, grandsire and great-grandsire is Give or Take; there were 
five pigs in the litter, one was killed on the second day after farrowing, 
and the sow has raised four; three of the pigs are large and thrifty, 
and one is small and does not seem thrifty; the largest one, a boar, will 
weigh now, August 2, 1886, about one hundred pounds, possibly a little 
more; he is three months old; the other two are nearly as large; all 
are handsome, active and vigorous, and seem to be growing more rap- 
idly than some others which are not bred so closely. 

By line-breeding you secure, or at least have better opportunities for 
selecting from the same family, animals that have not only present uni- 
form appearance, but inherit such traits and peculiarities. Line- 
breeding tends to refinement of bone, hair, head and ear, and if judic- 
ious selection as to vigor and strength are made, a forward movement 
will be the result. Line-breeding, as the term is usually applied is 
confined to the female line, but it is equally important to apply it in the 
male line, and upon reflection, we think more so; as, granting that the 
influence of the male and female are equal, yet the boar is used upon so 
many females that he may well be considered, as he is often termed, 
half the herd. 

Breeding in line or close breeding has been successfully followed by 
several of the best breeders of Butler and Warren Counties, Ohio, 
whose intelligence and capacity as breeders are unquestioned. 

On the other hand, in cross-breeding there is a lack of uniformity— 
uneven sizes and shapes, not only in the herd but in litters; and this 
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but follows the known principles of breeding. Take for example an 
animal in whose veins course the currents of a dozen different families, 
whose characteristics are more or less dissimilar, and cross such an an- 
imal with another having an equal number of opposite currents; now 
in such case there is no uniformity in the blood of the parents and tlre 
strong probabilities are that the litter will be uneven and lack uniform- 
ity. Often in such cases no two of the litter will be similar in color, 
form or size. This is a natural result of so many contending influences. 

Now our notion is to avoid both extremes and combine the good of 
both systems by making one out and two in-crosses; make the out- 
cross on the female side, and success will follow if judgment, skill and 
care is exercised. The reason why we say make the out-cross on the 
sow, is that you can try several different crosses at the same time with 
less danger. If the boar is used as an out-cross there will be danger of 
losing a season’s product from all sows bred to him, while on the other 
hand, when the out-cross is a sow, if it is a failure you lose but-one lit- 
ter. We have noticed in our visits to Ohio, during our early history as 
breeders, that we would, in travelling about, frequently find a breeder 
who had staked his all upon a certain untried boar, and failed, the re- 
sult was his year’s breeding was only used as porkers. Such results 
have happened with the best of breeders, hence we say make your out- 
cross a sow, or two or three different sows, and take choice of the results. 

There has been so much written, and the opinion of breeders of equal 
intelligence are so directly opposite, that we recommend every breeder 
to experiment for himself. He will then know how it is; at least he can 
satisfy himself; and, after all, he is the individual who has to act, and 
if experience is a dear it is a good school, where lessons learned are in- 
delliby impressed upon the mind. In addition to trying, give the world 
the results, whether good or bad, and they may aid in settling a much- 
vexed question. 


PEDIGREES—THEIR USE AND VALUE. 


A pedigree is the family history of an animal. Every hog has a ped- 
igree, because every hog has a history. Even the meanest scrub has 
a pedigree as long as any other hog, but it is not a written or re- 
corded one. Pedigree, then, in its broadest sense, means a history of 
the family connections in the ancestral lines of an animal; but pedigree, 
in its sometimes limited sense, means a record of ancestry. Some 
would-be wise and assumed independent stock-growers scorn the idea 
of pedigree, as though it were a foolish and ‘‘dudish’’ attachment. 
Such persons instead of thereby showing a superiority, only expose 
their ignorance and thoughtlessness. 

Webster defines ‘‘ Pedigree ’’ as follows: ‘‘ A noun (contracted from 
the French, par degrees, by degrees; for a pedigree is a genealogical ta- 
ble which records the relationship of families by degrees; line of an- 
cestors; descent; lineage; genealogy; strain; an account or register of 
a line of ancestry.’ 

Every hog has a history, known or unknown, and every hog in 
America, if its history had been faithfully kept, or could now be 
traced, would run back not only to imported stock, but on to the begin- 
ning of the hog family. The principal difference between the pedigree 
of a thorough-bred and registered animal and its kinsman, the serub, 
is, that the former has been in the hands of careful men, who for sev- 
eral generations have kept an accurate history of its ancestry and an 
account of their several peculiarities; while the scrub has passed 
through the hands of the careless and thoughtless, and its history, if 
any, is a disconnected tradition. One class of breeders pride them- 
selves upon their care and accuracy, and the other upon their reckless- 
ness. 

If a physician is employed, one is selected who has fully prepared 
himself ‘by the study of anatomy and the structure of the body, and the 
effects of the remedies he proposes to use. Life and health are not wil- 
fully risked in the hands of the man who prides himself upon his igno- 
rance and reckless disregard of such important matters. If a house is 
to be built a skillful man is employed, and not a common laborer; if a 
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pilot is desired in directing the course of a vessel across the ocean or 
traversing some river, the one is selected who can understand and in- 
terpret the charts and maps which disclose the dangers in the pathway 
and point out the safe water, and not the ignorant, reckless man, who 
scorns such accomplishments and aids and depends largely on the looks 
of the surface of the wuter. What would be thought of a lawyer who 
spurned all knowledge of the facts and law of the case he was to try 
and announced that he should rely on the looks of the parties to the 
suit, or the physician who would prescribe for the patient without any 
knowledge of the patient or inquiry as to the symptoms that had pre- 
ceded his visit, and itis just as idle and uncertain to attempt to breed 
good stock without a knowledge of the ancestry of stock to be used. 
The present appearance of the animal gives but a limited idea of its ca- 
pacity and tendency as a breeder. ‘The ways and methods of old nature 
are difficult and mysterious enough, even when directed by all the in- 
formation attainable, and he who neglects all the aids he can command 
strikes in the dark and pushes blindly upon dangerous ground. The 
truth is, no person selects a breeding animal without some inquiry as to 
its sire and dam, and all persons try, even in buying scrubs, to get a son 
or daughter of some famous horse, cow, sheep or hog, that has been 
noted in the neighborhood, and will pay more for such an animal than 
for another equally good, that has no such known connection. Such 
persons do not once think they are relying on pedigree, but they are, a 
short, unwritten, sometimes unreliable, and always imperfect one, 
yet a pedigree all the same. If itis borne in mind that the history of 
an animal is its pedigree, the prejudice against the use and system of 
recording pedigrees will vanish, for no one pretends to ignore history. 

It is quite common for men to trace their family connections to some 
great and good man, and when it can be done, it is not thought disrep- 
utable; on the contrary, it is a source of pride. That a man’s paren’s 
or grandparents were or are honest, intelligent, good citizens, will aid 
him in securing the confidence of the public, while the man who is so 
unfortunate as to descend from a family. who for several generations 
have been criminals, will be closely watched and be an object of con- 
stant suspicion. 

Another illustration is to be found in the titles to lands. Persons do 
not buy land without an abstract of title; this is a history of the title, 
a pedigree of the land. No person would think of buying land at any- 
where near its value, where neither deeds nor a record of deeds have 
been preserved, and where the title exists only in the memory of man. 
Memory is too uncertain and unsteady, even though honest, for such an 
important matter. 

All the above illustrations demonstrate that pedigrees do tell and have 
their influence in all the relations of life. Assuming it to be true, 
then, that mens’ acts are governed by the history of themselves and 
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their property, it is only necessary for us to further inquire, shall that 
history be a written or printed one, or shall it be a mere tradition, 
passed from mind to mind? A little reflection and observation will 
easily settle the question of how best to preserve such history. 

Every person has doubtless noticed the difficulty that men have in 
recalling to mind transactions which occurred years or even months ago, 
and how eagerly they grasp at every written word, be it memoranda, 
letter or contract, or books of account, to refresh the memory. How 
often we hear the expression, when a question of what occurred some 
time prior is up for discussion, ‘‘ Well, I have it in writing at home, 
and that will settle it.” Again, it will be noticed that every person 
will yield his recollection when contradicted by the written word. One 
of the best illustrations of the infirmity of memory was shown in the 
starting of each herd book. ‘Those engaged in gathering information 
of ancestral animals doubtless remember the difficulties of obtaining 
any definite information even from the best posted breeders; and as an 
evidence of that, look at the short pedigrees in the first volumes of each 
record, and then compare those early pedigrees with the present ones, 
and the difference between certainty and uncertainty is marked. Or to 
put it in another shape, see the difference between written history and 
tradition. 

Another test of the value of memory: Stop and think of any ani- 
mal and try to recall to mind every ancestor in three generations; not 
one person in a hundred can do it. In written history carefully and 
conscientiously made, we can always place implicit reliance, and this 
is especially true of facts and circumstances put down as they occur. 
Thus it follows that the value of every record depends upon its accu- 
racy and the extent of the information it affords. These tests should 
be impartially and honestly applied for the general good. 

The necessity of a sytem for recording swine was felt long before the 
result was obtained, and the popularity and advantages are apparent to 
all, and especially to those who have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities already afforded. 

There are now swine records in the United States, asfollows: Berk- 
shires, one; Chester Whites, two; Jersey Reds, one; Yorkshires, one: 
'Cheshires, one; Poland-China, four. 

That the reader may have an opportunity of judging of their re- 
spective merits, a sample pedigree of each is here inserted : 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE FORM. 


No, {Sex eG Breeder. Sire Dam. Owner 
13802} S |Apr. 17,'84/T. C.Murphy, |Jack Hood 13891| Lady Hood 13806|/T.C. Murphy. 
Thayer. Kan, 


Secretary—PHIL. M. SPRINGER, Springfield, Ils. 
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THE AMERICAN FORM. 


Ajax 1731. 
FARROWED APRIL 8, 1883. 
Owned by D. D. Botiincer, Hopkins, Mo. 
Bred by H. M. & W. P. Sisson, Galesburg, Tl. 
NO. PIGS IN LITTER, 3; BOARS 2, SOWS 1. 

Very dark, with white points; white notch in face, ear drooping. 
Sire—U. S., Jr. 1146, owned by H. M. & W. P. Sisson, Galesburg, II]. ; 
bred by C. W. Jones, Richland, Mich.; sired by U.S. 779, 
out of Bess Stibbens. 


Dam Got by Bred bu 
Betsy Baker 6178...........--..- GoleJones5055. 5065 scans ner C. W. Jones. 
2. Swatt 7th 2358............ .....Magie World Beater 263. 
8. Lady Swatt 3d 748........ .. Jim Crow. 
4. Short Tail Swatt................ Bismark 2d. 
DS ANG OW ACS. oi.- cic toicters ses e = Wallace Boar. 
MOREY NUL EN Somers oman sors esterse wie Tyrell Boar. 
7, STELLA go copee abegh BED eOODHDee Conover Boar. 


The above record is correct to the best of our knowledge. 


Signed—H. M. & W. P. SISSON. 
Secretary—JNo. GILMOUR, Vinton. Iowa. 


— 


THE CENTRAL FORM. 


549 
619 Sire Gold Dust 
Sire Ying Gold Dust 690 
1589 a Si! Lady Mustin 
Sire Gold Dust 3d 553 
1024 Sire Governor 2d 


Dam|R’s Black Bess 1022 
2055 MIDST Omen aud. 
Sire Gold Drop 8x3 
Sire 889 Sire _’8 Pereotion 
102 ft _ Pee les Old Beauty 
Dam|_ayilower 3rd Dam ca 
1292 Sire __ Dick Fox _ 
2825 Dam Mayflower 417% 
> oo Eke ai Ross’ B 
Yelda’sGold Drop vam a 
Far’d Mar 21, ’84 417 Sire____-Frizer__ 
Color blk, white Sire Perfection 162 
points. well pro- 485 DT Dam | web aka Bessve 
portioned hog. Sire Y’ng Perfection 143 
etrong bone,good ae 368 Sire Zebedee 
breeder. Dam|M’s Lady Pugh 196 
4999 Sie Dah Moss Rose 
Zelda 485 
Dam)___““"*"*____ Sire 695 Sire Yung Perfection 
Modoc Chief 1196 
Bred by Shepard Bros., 1210 ——————Pam|spot’dPerfection 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dam|plack Rosa 2d SaaS ee ae 


7968 Sire Duke of Preble 
Dam Black Rosa 130 
Dam| Duchess of Preb. 
Secretary—W.H. Morris, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NATIONAL CHESTER WHITE FORM. 


[The National Chester White Record form is similar to the Central 
Poland-China Record. } 


Secretary—Dr. E.R. Moopy, Eminence, Ky. 
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THE OHIO FORM. 


CORWIN WORLD-BEATER 2d, 11,974. 
Farrowed April 20, 1883. Littter, 8; raised —boars, 4; sows, 4. 
Dark, with white points. Bred by Joun W. Baker, Somerville, Butler 
County, Ohio. Still owned by him, March, 1884, 
Sired by Corwin Victor 3561; he by Tom Corwin 2d 2037, out of Cora Shellenberger 2880 


Dam—Corw W. B. 7906, by Tom Cor, 2d 2037. 4. Madam B. 3632, by V’ng’s F Hog 2121. 
2: World B. Sow 8d 2482. by W. B. 1213 5, Lady Cooper 3364 by Cooper Hog 14:3. 
By Lady Baker 1670, by son of Zeb. 1987. 


Secretary—C ARL FREIGAU, Dayton, Ohio. _ 


THE NORTHWEST&RN FORM. 


Carrie O. 464. 


e a ey Col. Jones, 504 Barnes 81 x 

Sire—Galesburg, No. 95 5 eS ler 672 
8 Black Bess 3d, Magie’s World Beater, 253 A. 
Black Bess 2d, 508 AL 
Hood, 905 A eae Jackon, BL A 
Dam—Black Hood, ; May Flower 2d, 1940 A 
Little Beauty 2d 3326 A {ee Bismark 605 AL 

ittle Beauty. 


Date of farrow, March 1, 1883. 

Bred by W. & J. T. Laughlin, New London, Iowa. 

Present or last owner, H.C. Stoll, Beatrice, Neb. 

The above is correct to the best of our knowledge and belief. 
Signed—W. & J. T. LAUGHLIN. 


Secretary—J. O. YouNG, Washington, Kansas. 


TODD’S IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE FORM 


HOLMES BELLE 168. 
Farrowed in the spring of 1881. Litter, 10; raised—boars, 5; sows, 4. 


Bred by 8S. H. Topp, Wakeman, Huron Co., Ohio; sold to H. P. Eaton, 
Bucyrus, Crawford Co., Ohio;, in the fall of 1882; still owned by him, 
January, 1885. 
Sire—King 3d, 205; he bred by S.H. Todd, Wakeman, Ohio. 
Gr. sire—King 2d 203; he by King 20!, outof Lady Whitney 406. 
Gr. dam—Lady Laporte 2d, 324; she by Perfection 26+, out of Lady Laporte 322. 
Dam—Short Tail 688; she bred by 8. H. Todd, Wakeman, Ohio. 
Gr. sire—Kentucky 193; he bred by E. R. Moody, Eminence, Kv. 
Gr. dam—Wakeman Belle 728; she by Perfection 265, out of Lady Bates 230. 
Secretary—H. P, EATON. Bucyrus Ohio. 


THE AMERICAN DUROC-JERSEY FORM. 


(This form is similar to the American Berkshire Record form. } 
Secretary—CHAs. Houmes, Grinnell, Iowa. 


SMALL YORKSHIRE FORM. 


Breeder & Present. 


No. Name. Sire and Dam, Date of Farrow. or Last Owner. 
227. Lord Tilton 2d. Lord Theodore 104. Aug. 10, ’83. T. R. Proctor. 
Duchess Queen 252. J. F. Ferris. 


Secretary—GEo. E. HARRIS, New York City. 


—— 


There they are, and severally speak for themselves. ‘‘ You pay your 
money and take your choice.’? All charge non-stockholders the same 
price for recording, viz.: $1.00, for the pedigree of each animal. The 
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Berkshire was first in the field, and I believe the Ohio next, then follow 
an order the American, Central, National Chester White, Northwestern, 
Jersey Red, and Yorkshire and Todd’s Chester White. Each breed has 
also adopted standards of excellence, which will be found in the latter 
part of this book in connection with the several histories of the breeds. 
We think it will be admitted by the admirers and persons interested in 
each record that none of them are perfect. 

There should, in the opinion of the writer, be a consolidation of the 
four Poland-China Records for the interests of all concerned, but an ar- 
gument on that subject would hardly be in place here. This book is 
designed to present such matters as they now exist, and not as they 
should, in the opinion of the writer. That we have an opinion, and a very 
‘decided one, as to which is the best of the different forms is natural, and 
we shall not hesitate to express it, at the same time weas promptly recog- 
nize the right and privilege of every other person to disagree with us. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the shorter forms of pedigrees that 
they are sufficiently long for practical use and more of them can be put on 
a page and therefore cost the association less and the breeder less by re- 
quiring fewer volumes for the same number of pedigrees, and that they 
are more easily understood. Each claim greater accuracy, but the 
question of accuracy is not so much the results of the systems as of 
care by the secretaries. For the larger and expanded diagram it is 
claimed and can not be disputed that it presents to the eye in every ped- 
igree for the first five generations, more than double any other form. 
It is further claimed that the presentation of the name and relative 
place of each animal enables the breeder to call to mind each animal 
embraced in the pedigree, and of course to call up the peculiarities of 
each animal so named, and thereby causes the careful and thoughtful 
breeder to figure up the probable effects of the twenty-eight currents of 
blood in the veins of the animal recorded. Where the sources and pe- 
culiarities of all the rivulets that go to make up the stream are known 
and considered, the results can be much more easily calculated than 
when more than one-half of the forces are left out of sight. The short 
systems present only a partial view, while the diagrams give the breeder 
the whole of the family tree. Ifa pedigree or history is valuable, then 
the more you get of it with the least trouble and in the most compact 
form, the better. The breeder should know and think of all the cur- 
rents of blood in each coupling; this means to keep in mind the names 
and peculiarties of at least fifty-eight animals. It can not be done by 
memory; no short form pedigree furnishes the necessary information, 
without running through several volumes, and then in such a manner 
as not easily comprehended, while the diagram system presents it at a 
glance. All that is needed is the pedigrees of the two animals to be 
coupled, and the names and places of the controlling currents of blood 
are before the eye of the breeder. In the future the breeders will 
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demand the best, and stockholders will have to take the chances. The 
breeders should not only demand the pedigree that gives all the 
ancestors for five generations, but a score of the animals published with 
the pedigree. If a pedigree is valuable then the best pedigree is the 
only one that ought to satisfy breeders. 

In studying the currents of blood in animals used as breeders, a ped- 
igree is almost a necessity, especially with the younger breeders. It 
is the index that leads to information. It does not contain all the in- 
formation desired but it contains general points, such as names and re- 
lationship, and the relative position of such relationship. From such a. 
starting point, the breeder, if he does not know the peculiarities, he can 
find out much by inquiry of those who do. 

It is the opening to the rich mine and points to the place and direction 
where the richest gems are found. Suppose a man to have grown up 
without any definite knowledge as to who his ancestors were. After a 
while it is learned that a man by his name has fallen heir to a large es- 
tate. Is he the lucky man? Can he rely on his personal appearance to 
secure the prize? Not much! He ishelpless; he knows nothing of his 
genealogy. In the course of time he discovers an old family bible in 
which is the record of his birth and the lineage of a long line of ances- 
tors, tracing back to the person who left the estate, and with the aid of 
that record he secures the property. Has he been benefitted by the re- 
cord of his pedigree? His pedigree was the same, and was not changed 
by the record. He was entitled to the estate as much before the record 
was found as after, but it was as much beyond his reach without the 
record as though he were not entitled to it. It simply showed or helped 
to show the courts where the treasure belonged. 

So it is with a live stock record. It does not make the animal any 
better individually, but it points out the richness of his inheritance, so 
that it can be properly utilized. It is a well established principle in 
breeding that inherited traits are transmitted, and the force of such 
transmission depends upon the length of time such traits have existed 
in the family. Then, when we find an animal whose appearance suits 
us, if he has a pedigree, we can find whether that appearance is a fam- 
ily trait and how long it has been so, and thereby the probability that 
his progeny will inherit and receive the accumulated treasures. 

With the record asa guide itis easy to hunt up facts, and by them 
guide our footsteps and keep ourselves in the path of progress and im- 
provement, but without such a guide we walk in darkness and stumble 
over unseen and unknown obstacles, and wonder why ‘‘ such luck ’’ be- 
falls us. 

The uses of the pedigree then, is to furnish us the name, charac- 
ter and volume of the currents of blood, that as breeders, we are con- 
stantly giving direction to. Business men watch the markets, get 
reports from every country, keep statistics of the past to enable them to 
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judge of the future, The lawyer relies on precedents; the doctor on 
past experiments and known qualities of his remedies; the scholar on 
his books, which record the actions of men and principles of philosophy 
discovered; and shall the breeder of live stock alone and unaided, ex- 
cept by appearance, continue to stumble along, not caring what the 
past has developed, looking neither to the right nor the left? Certainly 
he will not be guilty of such folly. 


CONVENIENT SWILL BARROW. 


WHO IS THE BREEDER? 


One way of identifying a registered animal in addition to to its de- 
scription, is to publish with its pedigree the name and address of its 
breeder. ‘This is done not only as a part of the description, but as a 
means of allowing the public to ascertain the fact of copulation. When 
aman Owns a sow and breeds her to a boar of his own and keeps her 
until she farrows, there can not arise a question as to who is the breeder. 


But there has been, and still is, among breeders some question as to who” 


should be recorded as the breeder where a man owns a sow and sends. 
her toa neigbbor’s boar for service. There should not be any question, 
however, in such a case, for the reason that the ownership of the young 
follows the ownership of the dam, and fora stronger reason the owner 
of the dam takes or sends his sow, and in that way becomes the first 
moving cause, and almost invariably the owner of the sow selects the: 
boar he wants the sow coupled with and gets the consent of the owner 
of the boar for such service, while the owner of the boar merely con- 
sents. In such a case the owner of the sow is the man whose mind has. 
planned the mating and studied the combination of blood. Let it be 
good or bad, it is his idea, and his direction, and the results are his. It. 
is true a man often takes a sow toa farm where there are several boars. 
and the owner of the boars may refuse to let the owner of the sow se- 
lect which one of several boars can be used and restricts the owner of 
the sow to one particular boar, or the owner of the boar may by argu- 
ment convince the owner of the sow that a particular boar is the better 
cross. Still it requires the consent of the owner of the sow, as he is at. 
liberty to refuse to breed unless he can have his choice, even though 
that choice be Hobson’s choice ; so that it isin either event, the mind of the: 
owner of the sow that makes the combination possible. 

There is another case which has sometimes occurred, and may again. 
Jones has a sow which he desires bred, and Brown has six boars of same 
breed. Jones is not familiar with the pedigrees or the characteristics of 
any of Brown’s boars. Jones, however, has confidence in Brown’s. 
knowledge of his animals and judgment in breeding, so Jones sends 
his sow by his hired man, to Brown’s farm, with instructions to Browm 


WHO IS THE BREEDER? 


‘to breed the sow as his judgment dictates, and all will be right. There- 
upon, Brown studies the probabilities of the combination and directs 
the breeding. Now the combination is the result of Brown’s knowl- 
edge and skill; at least it would so seem, yet this is only true in a limit- 
edsense. Jonesis the first moving cause; he owns the sow; he can have 
her bred or not; he desires that she should be bred; he, from lack of 
‘time or on account of his reliance in Brown’s honesty and ability, selects 
Brown as his agent to act for him, and Brown’s act is therefore the act 
of Jones. It is not different in principle, although it may be in degree, 
from a case where Jones merely advises with Brown and gets informa- 
tion and an opinion from Brown, which Jones afterwards, upon mature 
reflection, concludes to adopt in whole or in part; Jones is the owner; 
he has a right to and does direct the breeding directly or indirectly ; he 
May use others as agents, still it is his mind that selects the agent, and 
the progeny is his, so that in lawas well as morals Jones is the breeder. 

Another example of dispute arises as follows: Jones owns a sow 
and breeds her. Afterwards, and befgre she farrows, Brown comes 
along and purchases the sow. She is delivered to Brown who keeps 
her until she farrows. Who is then the breeder? The pigs are 
Brown’s, because they follow the title of the dam; but Jones is the 
breeder; he was the only person who could or did control the sow at 
the date of the coupling. It was his skill and judgment that worked 
out the combination, and it was not affected or in any manner con- 
trolled by any other person. He had the power to withhold the coup- 
ling of the animals; his determination was the law of that issue and to 
him alone belong the results, whether good or bad. The fact that he 
parts with the animal before the results are known, can not affect his 
rights as the breeder. 

Another complication frequently arises. Smith has a herd composed 
of boars and sows; is in fact a professional breeder of improved swine. 
Black is engaged in a similar business. Black goes to Smith’s place 
and selects a sow, prices her, and says to Smith, ‘‘ If you will breed 
that sow to your boar, Tiptop, I will give you fifty dollars for her, the 
money to be paid when the sow proves to be in pig.’’ Smith says, ‘‘ All 
right: I accept the terms.’? Smith then breeds the sow, and when she 
is safely in pig, is delivered to Black, who pays for her, takes her home, 
and keeps her until she farrows. The pigs are bred by Black, be- 
cause he is the conditional, and afterwards in pursuance of the con- 
tract, the absolute owner, and directs the breeding; it is his combina- 
tion and direction, and he is the owner of the sow and pigs. 

Suppose we change this and put in another factor. After Black has 
purchased the sow and got her home, and before farrowing, White 
comes along, purchases the sow, and takes her to his place, where she 
farrows. Who is then the breeder? Why, Black is; because he di- 
rected the combination and was the owner at the time; because he 
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performed the conditions of his contract; he was the one who directed 
the mingling of the currents and took the responsibilities of the cross. 

There is still another example more complicated than any of the pre- 
ceding, which at first blush may seem to be a puzzle. It is as follows: 
Jones has a herd, and Smith goes to his place and says, ‘‘ I will give 
you fifty dollars for the sow, Whiteface, if you will breed her to None- 
such, payable when the sow is safely in pig.’’ Jones accepts the terms 
and breeds the sow as directed by Smith. After she is in pig from that 
coupling, Smith fails to pay the money, and Jones will not deliver; in 
short, the trade is off. Who is the breeder? We say Jones is the 
breeder. He was the owner of the sow at the time of coupling, sub- 
ject to a condition, which has not been performed; It is true he coupled 
by direction of Smith, who had a conditional interest, but Smith failed 
to comply. Jones was induced to make the combination for a consid- 
eration promised, but which afterwards failed; Jones held the sow as 
his unless the conditions of the sale were complied with; that promise 
induced him to act, and the fact that he acted on the belief that he 
would thereby derive a profit in cash on his sale, is not different in 
principle from making a combination as the result of an argument. In 
the case put the argument used was money (a potent one), but it was 
still the influence that prompted Jones to act. Jones did aet, and Smith 


failed to keep his promise; the property remained the property of 
Jones, and Jones is the breeder; nor does it change the result in the 


least, if after Smith failed, Brown buys the sow, after coupling and be- 
fore farrowing, Jones is still the breeder and must be recognized as 
such. 

The true rule is, then, that the real owner of the female at the time 
of coupling is the breeder. Any other rule (and all rules must be gen- 
eral ones) would open the door for disputes as to who exerted the most. 
influence upon the mind of the owner. Whatever may be the kind or 
extent of the influence that prompts the owner to act, it is his act, be- 
eause the influences have caused his mind te act. 

As well might the superintendent of a herd, who in fact directed all 
couplings, claim that he was the breeder rather than the owner, over- 
looking the fact that back and behind all his action is the master mind 
that had the judgment to select him and rely upon him. ‘The master’s 
mind is the original moving power; the other only the instrument—an 
intelligent or it may be—but nevertheless an instrument, the result of 
the sound or unsound judgment of the owner in selecting such an in- 
strument. "% 
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THE PROFESSIONAL BREEDER 


It has often been said that poets are born (not an unusual circum- 
stance in the human family). We will not say that only those persons 
are or can be qualitied for breeders who are born with a love for ani- 
mals, for we believe that such affection can be acquired, but it is cer- 
tainly true that an inherited tendency to love animals, be with, handle 
and breed them, is an acquisition not to be despised. Whether the’ af- 
fection for animals be inherited or acquired, it must exist in him who 
enters the list, if suecess is desired. In ye olden time professional 
breeders were few and far between. However the necessity for im- 
provement in live stock in these latter days have drawn into line a 
large number of intelligent, earnest, active and progressive men, so 
that he who now enters the profession will have ‘‘ hot company,’’ and 
will have to exercise his best endeavors to keep up with the procession. 
He must have enough patience and caution to keep him from acting 
hastily and jumping at conclusions. He should be industrious, as that 
will prompt him to give proper attention to the wants and necessities of 
his herd. 

He should be methodical and critical enough to prompt him to keep 
things in place; do necessary things at their proper time and in the 
best way; cause him to know his animals all and singular in all 
their points and qualities, and reveal the merits and defects of 
each, when the ordinary man sees them only as a whole. 

He must have a quick, clear and accurate eye for form, so that he 
can quickly compare by the eye alone the several points and character- 
istics, and a retentive memory to retain from year to year appearances 
and results in old and young. 

He should be self-reliant, and not lean upon others, but have and 
maintain opinions of hisown. It will prompt him to rely on his own - 
judgment and eyes, and not be bothered with a tape-line for measur- 
ing. The tape-line may do for a beginner to learn the relative size of 
animals and their different parts, but it can not fill the place of the ac- 
curate, quick and comprehensive eye which takes in the situation at a 
glance. The tape-line can not compass symmetry, one of the important 
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things which the breeder must be able to estimate rapidly and correctly. 

He must be honest both with himself and others; this will enable him 
to see defects in his own herd and excellencies in others, and cause him 
to treat others fairly; it will require the use of the knife often. 

He should be inquisitive and persistent; this will cause him to search 
for causes that produce good and bad results, and among other things 
the source and nature of diseases; it will and should prompt him to 
open and examine every diseased pig that dies, so as to know how the 
next one with like symptoms is affected. 

He must be cool-headed so as not to lose his head in danger or when 
prompt and level-headed action is necessary. 

He must have a fair supply of that uncommon article usually called 
common sense. It will cause him to look about and keep his eyes open 
to all appearances and to estimate their force and probable effect; to 
note the differences of points in animals, cf low condition of flesh as 
compared with others in opposite flesh, or of the same animals in differ- 
ent conditions and under different circumstances, and repeat such ob- 
servations year after year until he sees in each successive change in the 
animals such things as he has learned to associate with future good or 
bad; it teaches him how to classify his young animals, and how much, 
and when, to expect desired results; it will protect him from humbugs 
and imposters, and teach him to appreciate and hold on toa good sire 
and dam when he hasthem. It will cause him to exchange ideas with 
other breeders, and to select stock from breeders who keep their records 
and books straight and who do not rely on memory for information as to 
their combinations. 

The professional breeder must delight in his calling. It will keep 
him at home instead of prompting him to loaf away his time in town, 
and will make the company of his herd more attractive and agreeable 
than the beer-mug or curbstone politician; it will make him watchful, 
careful and attentive; it will prompt him to sit on the fence and hang 
around the pens to see how the pigs grow and develop; to notice the 
changes from pig to hog; the effects of different kinds of food, shelter, 
and the result of his combinations of blood. Nothing promotes the 
growth of the breeder so rapidly as this constant watching and com- 
parison of one combination with another, and the effect of the different 
currents of blood that he bas directed. It is time wellspent and an 
education that can be obtained in no other way. 

He should be careful of his reputation and see that it is not clouded 
by neglect or dishonesty. He must have a reputation for giving, and 
must give, his personal attention to his business,and he will have a 
great advantage over the breeder who breeds at long range and leaves 
everything to the judgment and watchfulness of a hercsman. His 
brains should be his superintendent and direct all his business. Others 
can do the manual labor, but all should frequently come under his eye. 
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He may talk much or little, but he must watch, read and think. Tie 
should be a quick and ready writer, so that he can answer correspond- 
ents plainly and intelligently. 

He should attend fairs, and go, see, and talk with his professional 
brethren, and he must watch and learn. He ought to know how, when, 
and how much to advertise his stock; when to buy and sell either stock 
or feed; and how and when to feed. 

Often the men who attempt breeding do not succeed, and such per- 
sons very naturally lay the blame on the farm, stock, or person of whom 
they have purchased the stock, while as a rule the trouble is with them- 
selves. It is so easy, convenient, and self-gratifying for persons to lay 
their misfortunes upon the shoulders of others that they seldom stop to 
question themselves and try to find the real culprit. Such a spirit must 
be banished upon entering this field. One of the first elements of suc- 
cess in the breeder is self-examination, and if they whoenter the pro- 
fession have not the courdge and manliness to do so, they had better 
choose another profession where errors, mistakes, negligence and stu- 
pidity do not stand out so boldly and continuously. 

The breeder ought not to expect to jump at one bound to the pinna- 
cle of greatness as a breeder; no man has ever done so; on the contrary 
years of patient work and study bring him on to a comfortably ascend- 
ing plane. Experience teaches us that the science of breeding is pro- 
gressive, or rather the ability to direct Nature’s devious ways is greatly 
aided by the light of a thoughtful and watchful experience; that the 
art becomes easier and more certain as the milestones of the years pass 
by, if the mind has profited by the past. On the other hand, if stumb- 
ling and trusting to luck is the method pursued, the breeder will still 
continue to stumble, nothwithstanding age and experience. 

Perfection and absolute freedom from blunders and mistakes can 
never be attained, but care, thought, work, judgment and reflection will 
avoid many stumbling blocks that the careless and thoughtless continue 
to fall over year after year. Preconceived notions and prejudices must 
not be blindly followed; they must both yield to the facts presented by 
the herd from time to time. 

Never be in a hurry to condemn a breeding animal. One trial is not 
enough, and may on account of conditions be an unfair one. There is 
often luck in leisure. Heep cool and go slow. 


BREEDING FOR PORK. 


It is not every one who is qualified or desires to raise hogs as profes- 
sional breeders, nor would it be profitable for all farmers to do so. 
There is money, and lots of it, inraising hogs for pork. If the person 
who desires to become a professional breeder, has had little or no ex- 
perience as such, it is better for him to learn how to mate and handle 
hogs by first breeding for pork. 

To breed for pork thorough-bred females are not a necessity. It is 
true they make good and profitable porkers, but a herd of thorough- 
breds are expensive, and grades are usually just as good as pure-bred, 
if pork is the only object. ‘To start a herd of porkers, buy a thorough- 
bred boar and twenty common sows; couple the boar with the sows; 
the first cross will make the progeny half-bloods. Select the best of the 
females of the half-bloods and couple them with another thorough-bred 
boar. Each year select the best sow pigs and use upon them only thor- 
ough-bred boars, and you-will soon have a herd of porkers equal to 
thorough-breds. Weareaware that this is not professional advice, ney- 
ertheless it is sensible and honest advice, as every breeder knows. Your 
thorough-bred boars can be purchased young at $20 to $30 each, used one 
season, castrated, and fattened, when he will bring nearly as much for 
pork as he cost originally. Say you have twenty sows and raise an ay- 
erage of five pigs each, making a hundred; then if you pay $25 for the 
boar, your improved pigs cost twenty-five cents apiece more than serubs 
if the boar is counted as nothing; the same or less feed will 
make the grade pigs weigh at least one hundred pounds each 
more than the scrub, and if pork is $4 per hundred, by an invest- 
ment of twenty cents you make four dollars. These figures are all low 
and not fanciful; certainly money can not be made more rapidly than 
by improving the herd. ‘The lower the price of pork the more import- 
ant it is that the farmer have the best machine to work up corn at a 
profit. Life is too short to waste it in feeding scrubs. It is best to use 
only pure-bred boars upon grade or scrub sows, but if a person is too 
poor, or it is impossible to obtain pure-bred boars, then the next best is 
a good grade boar, as anything is better than a scrub, and the nearer 
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full-blood the better. In breeding for pork it will not to do say, for it 
is not true, that a grade male should not be used, for the common stock 
of the country has been greatly improved by the use of grades, but it is 
true that pure blood boars are much better for use upon grade or scrub 
sows than any scrub or grade. 

This only applies to breeding for pork, and can never be applied or 
even considered in raising thorough-breds for breeders. 

Pigs intended for porkers should be crowded rapidly and not carried 
beyond ten to twelve months. ‘The profit lies in getting to market 
promptly and often. If big hogs are bringing most money, hold over 
until second year. If very fat hogs are demanded. make porkers re- 
spond to the demand, and if more lean are desired, market before they 
get so fat. The idea of changing breeds, as very lean or fat hogs are 
demanded, is folly, when the whole thing can be regulated by the 
amount of flesh put on. 

Care, judgment and skill pay proportionately as well in raising pork- 
ers as thorough-breds. Remember that, ‘* Whatever is worth doing is 
worth doing well.” 


A CHEAP AND STRONG TROUGH. 


BREEDERS, DEALERS AND RAISERS. 


Having selected your place or farm, you should consider whether you 
will be a breeder in the highest sense, a mere dealer, or a raiser. 

This may seem a foolish question, but it is a serious one, and the de- 
termination as to which character will be assumed marks an event in 
life. It is not every man that handles hogs, and couples the sex, that 
can lay claim to the appellation of a breeder. There is no great skill 
in merely raising pigs. A few rules, easily understood and applied, 
will enable any one of ordinary intelligence to be reasonably success- 
ful so far as numbers are concerned. In fact the animals, if left to 
themselves, will propagate their species, as is demonstrated by the ac- 
tion of wild and common domestic animals. ‘he man who has no ex- 
perience, and has sense enough to let down the bars, can couple the 
sexes, and supply feed in a humdrum sort of a way, that will produce 
pork, but whether at a loss or profit he does not know and never stops 
to consider. This, however, is merely mechanical or instinctive work, 
and is not breeding swine in that higher and better sense. 

The use of the same general agencies in so far as animals and feed 
are concerned, is the same with both raisers and breeders, but there the 
resemblance ceases. The raiser is the primary scholar, and is strug- 
gling with the A. B. C.’s and straight marks, while the true breeder is 
in some sense the graduate. The letters of the alphabet furnish the 
medium for the mediocre and the genius to express and communicate 
thought, yet the one tires you with commonplace or confused ideas, 
while the other furnishes you with ‘* thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.’’ The raiser is content to plod along the dull, dusty road of 
the thoughtless past and leave Nature as he finds her; to do as his 
father did seems his highest ambition, and the old blazed path his only 
guide. Such a plodder will never reach the broad highway of pro- 
gress for its existence is unknown to him; he is drifting through life 
and its duties like a mere machine and feels and believes, or at least 
seems to, that his stock is as good as anybody’s, and is, therefore, con- 
tent. The true breeder, however, is in a certain sense a creator, for he 
has taken the wild hog and the scrub, and by careful, thoughtful 
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mating, treatment, selection and re-mating, has produced new breeds 
in great variety ; each so unlike the parent stock and each other, as to 
scarcely bear a resemblance or seem to have had a common origin. 
From his hands we have to-day the Sutfolk, Chester, Poland-China, 
Berkshire, Essex, Jersey Red, Victoria, and others, each of which elo- 
quently and practically attest the touch of his genius and the power of 
mind over matter. It is not, however, the genius of inspiration, in the 
common acceptance of that term, but rather that born of patience, labor, 
love, judgment and ambition. 

The true breeder will constantly strive to arrive at some higher ideal, 
and to do this he must experiment with care, observing closely and 
thoughtfully each result, and make failures and successes stepping- 
stones toward the goal of his ambition. In every vocation of life fail- 
ures are numbered by the score, while successes are easily counted upon 
the fingers of one hand, and the breeder who rashly expects greater 
certainty will be disappointed. The best things come to us only as the 
result of labor, patience, courage, judgment and ambition. The pol- 
ished and glittering diamond are each extracted from dirt and rocks by 
just such spirits. The law of gravitation was suggested to Newton by 
the apple falling upon his head, and the steam-engine to Watts by 
watching the escaping steam from a tea-kettle. Yet these simple and 
commonplace things had been felt and seen by hundreds of plodders 
before without a suggestion. To Newton and to Watts, however, 
these simple hints led to an awakening from which the world has been 
greatly benefitted. 

The breeder must in like manner notice and profit by everything that 
comes within his observation. ‘That which seems commonplace and of 
little significance, may, upon investigation, lead to some heretofore hid- 
den law showing cause and effect. If you wish to be a breeder in that 
higher sense, study, watch, work, and meditate until your grand ideal 
stands before you perfect in form and substance. The ambition to ex- 
cel will render that easy and pleasant, which otherwise might seem dry, 
tedious and irksome. 

The breeder not only knows a good animal when he sees it, but how 
such success has been attained. The dealer may by frequent contact 
with and handling of such superior animals, be as quick to recognize 
their excellencies as the breeder, but wholly ignorant of the science 
that creates such grand specimens. Each of these characters named at 
the head of this chapter, are useful: the breeder, to create; the dealer, 
to disseminate and spread them abroad; and the raiser, to supply meat 
for the great markets of the world. ‘The raiser will continue to supply 
meat at ordinary prices, while the breeder cannot supply the demands 
upon him at five or ten times that sum. There is now, and always will 
be, ample room for all, but it is very important for the reader to select 
his channel at the start, and read these pages with reference to it. 
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It is difficult to impart information by the aid of pen and pencil that 
will be an unerring and intelligent guide for persons who desire to se- 
lect animals suitable for breeding purposes. It is not a new or untrod- 
den field, yet it is one full of errors and uncertainties, and often of 
glittering generalities. It is like all other knowledge, in this, that in- 
structions, if carefully and thoughtfully considered, aid the beginner a 
great deal, yet do not fill the place of experience. Selecting breed- 
ing animals is an education that can never be completed, and years of 
practical experience will not guide unerringly. Great proficiency 
may be attained, but the dilligent, careful and thoughtful breeder will 
always be learning. The writer hereof does not claim infalibility, nor 
perfect mastery of the science of breeding and selection; on the con- 
trary errors and mistakes lie plentifully along a pathway of more than 
twenty years active experience; that the future may exhibit many 
more is not only possible but probable. If some of the many stumb- 
ling blocks can be located and pointed out, and fairly good paths indi- 
cated for consideration, the writer’s object will be attained. It is upon 
such a theory that the following suggestions are submitted. 

A common expression of the books and persons is that, ‘** Constitution 
is of the greatest importance.’’ ‘This is true, and as put, especially when 
accompanied with a wise and mysterious look, is designed to be very 
sage and valuable advice, but does it impart to the inexperienced the 
necessary information how to determine whether or not the animal 
sought has this essential quality? There is no certain and infalible out- 
ward sign of this much desired and essential thing called constitution, 
yet there are many outward signs that indicate not only its existence, 
but the degree of its strength. As commonly used it means the vital 
power or health and strength of the animal. One definition given by 
Webster is as follows: ‘* The state of being; that form of being, or 
structure and connection of parts, which characterizes a system or a 
body ; natural condition; make; confirmation.’’ ‘This, however, is not, 
strictly speaking, the sense in which it is used by breeders, unless some- 
thing additional is added. Some of the outward signs of a strong 
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vitality then, are a large chest—that is, that part of the hog enclosed 
within the ribs. There lie the heart, lungs, and next the liver, 
stomach, and the other internal organs, and especially the bowels, 
bladder and kidneys. The body must be so shaped as to furnish a 
large, roomy cavity for those organs to have sufficient room for full 
sized organs and to insure their full and free action. The idea 1s con- 
veyed by the expression, ‘‘ a good barrel,’ in speaking of the body of 
the animal. It may not be amiss in this connection to speak in a gen- 
eral way of the functions of the several internal organs above men- 
tioned. The stomach receives and digests the food—that is, it reduces 
it ready for use by turning it in a fluid state ready for conversion into 
blood ;. to enable the stomach to successfully perform this work it must 
be large, strong and have plenty of room. The fluid next passes into 
the small intestines, where it is met and mingles with a fluid discharged 
from the liver, and thus becomes a milkish color.; it is then taken up 
by little ducts of the intestines and passes into the liver, where it un- 
dergoes important changes, and thence to the heart, and by it through 
into the lungs, where it is vitalized and oxygenized by the air breathed 
into the lungs,and taken back to the heart where it is pumped out or forced 
through the arteries to every part of the body. The kidneys secrete 
the watery portions from the intestines and pass it to the bladder, which 
is a mere receptacle, and from thence is discharged as urine; the undi- 
gested portion of the food passes on through the smaller intestines and 
is discharged from time to time in a solid mass. It will be readily seen 
that organs which perform such important functions must be large and 
must have ample room for their ceaseless labors. In addition to this, 
the body should have good supports, a strong back, feet and legs. 
Tough feet and legs, and easy, quiet action, indicate good nerve. 

The skin, hair, eyes, and tail, are all outside sentinels which tell 
whether the internal organs are working properly. If the eye is clear 
and bright, the hair smooth and laying close to the body, and the skin 
soft, elastic, moist or oily to the touch, and the tail carried in curls, 
the internal organs are doing their duty; on the contrary, if the eye is 
red, watery or dull, the hair dry, harsh and standing up from the body, 
the skin harsh, hot and dry, and the tail hanging straight and lifeless, 
there is something wrong inside, and as these symptoms are more or less 
intense, they indicate acute or chronic weakness, and lack of constitu- 
tion. Well may it therefore be said that constitution ts of the greatest 
importance. here is always unity in animal nature. A fine external 
form is the result of superior internal organism. 

Then, in selecting breeding animals, select those which have bread, 
straight, or slightly arched backs, large, deep chests, full sides and 
flanks, good, tough, stout feet and legs, bright, lively eyes, smooth, 
soft and close-lying hair, and a soft, elastic skin, and the animal will 
likely have a good constitution. On the other hand, avoid sunken 
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and narrow backs, flat, narrow chests and sides, pinched flanks, weak, 
crooked or deformed legs and feet, harsh, dry hair, dull, red or watery 
eyes, and harsh, dry, stiff skin. 

The foregoing embraces the writer’s idea of constitution, as well as 
the outward signs of that strong, vigorous vitality which is termed 
constitution. Another thing to be looked after is symmetry. It is de- 
fined by Webster as follows: ‘* A due proportion of the several parts 
of a body to each other; adaptation of the form or dimensions of the 
several parts of a thing to each other; or the union or conformity of 
the members or a work to the whole.”? This is the generally accepted 
definition and is no doubt the true one, but still it is not applied the 
same, or rather not in all ages and times applied to the same unvary- 
ing forms. 

Edueation, fashion and caprice often control and direct the idea of 
what constitutes harmony of parts. ‘This is illustrated by the changes 
in fashion, both in dress and in shape. ‘To illustrate: Among the 
Greeks a large waist was fashionable for women, while in this age the 
small ‘*‘ wasp-waists’’ are supposed to be things of beauty. The 
old shad-bellied coats and knee-breeches were thought pretty in old 
times, but are now discarded. It is not necessary, however, to go out- 
side of the hog family for illustrations. The different breeds of swine 
show strongly the different ideas of men as to style and symmetry, some 
prefering the short, sharply curved nose and upright ear of the York- 
shire and Suffolk; others the long, straight face and heavy, lopping ear 
of the Jersey Red, etc.; so that symmetry for one breed would not an- 
swer for another. The word then must be understood in a relative 
character, and although treated of in this chapter in general terms, it 
carries to persons of different tastes and education different meanings. 
To the breeder of each breed, then, there is, and should be, a symmetry 
for that breed, and this is best described by the adopted standard for the 
breed. [The several standards will be found in the latter part of this 
work. | 

Whichever breed is selected, the symmetry should approach as near 
as possible the ideal hog of the selected breed. In addition there should 
be a uniformity in the animals selected; in other words, get them as 
near alike as possible. If you want to breed the largest of the breed, 
select all large ones; on the contrary, if the smallest of the breed suit 
you better, select all small animals; or, if you prefer the medium in 
size, select such sized animals; do not take some large and some small 
ones, and hope by coupling the one with the other to thus produce the 
medium in size, as disappointment will most likely be the re- 
sult. Uniformity in size, color, shape and condition should be carefully 
looked after and adhered to. No one thing adds so much to the beauty 
and value of a herd:as uniformity in size, form, color, and general ap- 
pearance; and especially where the general standard of excellence of 
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the herd is close to the ideal one. Another important feature is pedi- 
gree. It must not be overlooked or neglected, not that it is everything 
as some contend, but that united with personal excellence, it puts the 
breeder upon a solid foundation and where he can with some certainty 
forecast results. Itis the pedigree or history of the animal that enables 
you to learn whether it has for its ancestry pure-blooded and uniform 
animals. It is the record of the past that will be a guide to future 
events. From the pedigree you learn the degrees of relationship that 
the several animals you wish to purchase bear to each other and to good 
and bad ancestry, the effect of the combinations of blood, and to some 
extent the strength of the different currents. Neither appearance nor 
pedigree will do alone. They are inseparable and must be considered 
together, if an intelligent estimate is to be made of the probable capac- 
ity and value of an animal. Animals of the same family or line, and 
not too closely related, should be selected, rather than risk the union of 
different families. Do not be afraid of having your animals akin. It 
is one of the best, surest, and easiest roads to uniformity. The old and 
generally received opinion that animals not akin should be the only 
ones coupled, is in our opinion a mistake; and our opinion is based up- 
on personal experience. For several years the writer held, practiced, 
and in a limlted way, taught the ‘‘ no-akin doctrine,’’? but a somewhat 
stubborn nature finally yielded in that dear but valuable school ex- 
perience. 

Disposition is another important consideration. The animals should 
have mild and quiet dispositions, and the head, eye and ear are usually 
indexes of the temper. A broad, short head, and width between the 
eyes, with short, small ears and a mild eye, indicates good nature and 
contentment; while a long, slim head, small, restless eyes, setting close- 
ly together, and large, long ears, indicate a quarrelsome, vicious and 
stubborn disposition. It is not a supposable case that an ugly, coarse 
head is not an index of the animal. ‘The animal can not be all right 
and the head ail wrong. The same influences that tend to develop a su- 
perior animal will construct a superior head, and the head is the best 
index of disposition. 

Another important thing is to seleet sound, healthy, vigorous and 
prolific animals and those that have descended from a long line of ani- 
mals having such qualities. 

In starting a herd, or keeping it up, whenever pigs are to be pur- 
chased, if possible go and make your own selections rather than send. 
The advantages of such a course is at least two-fold. First, you know, 
or should know, better what you want than anybody else, or better 
than you can write it, and in addition you can see the parents and rela- 
tions of the animal and their characteristics, and improve your knowl- 
edge by observation, if you keep your eyes and ears open. If you can- 
not go, write your wants and ideas and get prices and descriptions. 
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You will not often find by going or writing just what you want, but get 
as near it as possible, and do not take an inferior pig because it is a few 
dollars cheaper. Cheap pigs are usually the dearest ones that are pur- 
chased. Always get the best; get them as cheap as you can, but get them. 

The query is often put: Can breeding animals be safely purchased 
at fairs? or, in other words, are animals jixed up for the fair the ones to 
buy for breeders? ‘There is much conflict of opinion upon this subject, 
and usually the persons who talk loudest about the danger of buying 
at fairs are the ones who buy them as often and quickly as at any other 
place. The preaching and practice vary very materially. 

It is best to buy an animal where you have so many opportunities for 
comparison, not only of individuals but of families, and not only this, 
you have an opportunity of seeing how the animals fill out in full 
flesh and how their limbs bear their weight. If they are fat and yet 
active and vigorous, you need have no fears of their breaking down. 
The trouble that results from buying at fairs results more from a lack of 
proper management after changing hands than from defects inherent in 
the animal, and the further fact that in purchasing young, immature 
animals anywhere, at fairs or farms, itis something of a lottery. No 
one can tell certainly how they will develop. Blundering in selection 
will undermine, destroy or weaken years of labor. ‘Take animals that 
are from large, uniform litters and prolific families. 

The readers of swine literature have for several generations been told 
that in selecting you should choose males a little smaller than the fe- 
males they are to be bred to. Following these antiquated and stereo- 
typed directions, we have given similar advice and practiced upon the 
theory until experience, reason and observation has caused a change in 
our notions on that subject. First, we think it contrary to nature, for 
you will notice that in the same famiiy, human or animal, nature gives 
the larger size, more courage and stamina to the male. You will find 
man larger than woman, the bull larger than the cow, the stallion larger 
than the mare; the cock larger than the hen, and so on through nature, 
with rare exceptions. Such are nature’s efforts to preserve size, stam- 
ina, ete. If the old system is adopted of constantly selecting males of 
less size than the females, the result is a constant dimunition of the 
size and vitality of the herd. Of course there are exceptions, when 
nature, in trying to regain supremacy over a vicious mating, throws a 
large, vigorous male under such a system, but these are only exceptions. 

The male should always have more size at the same age than the fe- 
male, if you want to keep the herd up to the standard; but we would 
make the difference in the size slight for uniformity in breeding. You 
must avoid too much difference in size or the progeny will be likely to 
lack good proportion. In other words, avoid extremes in coupling; 
don’t use a very large boar on a small, delicate sow, but that is better 
than a small, feminine-looking boar ona coarse, masculine sow, although 
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we have occasionally had good results from such extreme crosses, but it 
is the exception. Our advice then, is, select the males a trifle larger 
than the female and see if your pigs are not more uniform than under 
the old system of selection. We confess we clung to the old idea long 
and hard, but experience which is a dear school, finally convinces stub- 
born students that nature’s ways are directed by a superior intelligence. 
You may theorize until your pocket-book is quite thin, but nature holds 
too many trumps for you. 

We admire the pluck of the man, who thus persistently attacks the 
steady and irresistible forces of old nature, but must condemn his dis- 
cretion. Now as to the number of animals. If you have not had much 
experience, touch lightly, until you have a liberal supply of it, for it 
matters not how much theory you have, you will learn that it takes ex- 
perience to insure success. Every breeder, who has been long engaged 
in the business, will confirm this statement: that there are many little 
things that you can not learn by reading, and which must be obtained 
by the rough and stormy paths of active labor and observation. With- 
out the practical work you are the school-boy who first enters upon the 
active business of life—full of theory, but the application of those 
theories to the practical struggle of life is often the puzzle that is 
difficult to solve. We well remember the enthusiasm and confidence 
with which we figured the price of animals to start with, the amount of 
feed and number of pigs we felt sure we could safely count on, and the 
result of the figuring was highly satisfactory ; but the practical results 
were so far below our shining figures that we wondered at results. 

Select sows as nearly uniform in color, constitution, size and symme- 
try as possible, and whose ancestry have been of like character, and get 
good ones or none. It is much cheaper to pay fifty or even one hun- 
dred dol‘ars each for good ones than to take inferior ones at ten or twelve 
dollars each. Wedo not mean that high priced pigs are always the 
best. What we desire to impress upon you is, select the sow you want 
and get her as cheap as you can, but get her or none. In selecting 
sows be sure to get heavy-hamed and brvad-hipped ones, that is nature’s 
model for the female form. The broad hips and heavy hind quarters 
insure easy delivery in farrowing, and usually good milking qualities. 
Nature constructs the male with large shoulders and big neck, while 
the female is lighter in the neck and shoulders and broader in the loins 
and hips. 

Now passing from the general directions, we will go into particulars: 

First, let us take the head; it should have a fine feminine look, nose 
short and tapering from the eyes to the nostrils, good width betweeu 
the eyes, ears fine and thin, pointing forward and setting closely to the 
head, instead of drooping down at the side; the eye should be clear, 
bright and lively, the jowl large and firmly attached to the jaw (not 
loose and flabby), neck short and arched, the back broad, body deep, 
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filling down well between the legs, toes pointing straight forward, the 
joint next to the hoof short and erect, hoofs not too long, toes setting 
close together and firm, large hams, broad loin, small tail carried in a 
curl, hair fine and free from curl or kink. 

Let us impress upon you the importance of good feet, legs, back and 
hips, and you will find that the four points last mentioned are the hard- 
est to keep as you want them. The head, ear and jowl you will find 
will give you trouble and anxiety, but as they are more in the nature of 
fancy points than constitutional, you had better pay less attention to 
them than the others just mentioned. Avoid coarse heads, large, thick, 
loosely hung, flabby ears, fish or crooked backs, crooked legs, bad feet, 
coarse hair, long, thin necks, slab sides, big, coarse tails, narrow hips 
and loins, a low carriage and loose, waddling walk. You have doubt- 
less noticed hogs whose backs and bodies had a wavering or serpentine 
motion in walking, as though one portion had been constructed at a 
different time from other parts. It is a heavy, dull, listless walk and 
stupid air. Avoid them as they lack nerve and vitality. They were 
born tired and will always remain so. 

Now as to the boar. It has long been a question upon which there 
has been great difference of opinion, whether the boar or sow exerted 
the more influence upon the offspring, and it is a matter which we have 
devoted a great deal of thought and atttention to, and can hardly say 
that we have a fixed and definite opinion upon the subject, (of course 
we mean in breeding thorough-breds, for in using thorough-bred 
males upon grade females there is no doubt as to the superior influence 
of the male). But we hazard the statement that it is about this way: 
If the sow has for several generations had a uniform size and symmetry 
in her ancestry, and the male she is coupled with is the result of cross- 
ing extremes in size and symmetry, then the sow will surely impart the 
more force and character to the offspring, and in like manner if the 
male had the benefit of uniform, vigorous ancestry, and the sow is the 
product of extremes, (and by extremes we mean a large sow coupled 
with a small boar or the reverse), then he will exert more force in 
stamping form, symmetry and character upon the young. There is 
another large element that must not be lost sight of. A vigorous, active 
animal is more impressive than the dull, sluggish one. 

If the male and female are each active and vigorous and can trace 
back to an ancestry of uniform size and symmetry, our present opinion 
is, that asa rule, the male impresses himself the more. Believing as 
we do, that other things being equal, the boar is the most impressive, 
we suggest more care and caution in selecting him than the sow, and 
there is another reason: the boar is of necessity, coupled with several 
sows, hence a mistake in his selection is felt more strongly because of 
his influence upon a large part of the herd, while the mistake in the 
sow applies only to her immediate progeny. Our advice is, if you are 
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buying young pigs under six months, to buy a third more than you 
want to use, so that as they grow up and develop you can make a 
further selection, keeping those that develop best and disposing of the 
remainder to some one who is less particular. You will not lose any- 
thing and will have an opportunity to make careful selections after you 
have seen how they are showing up, as the season for use approaches. 

Now let us repeat the advice given heretofore. If possible go and 
select, and go several times when the youngsters are at different ages, 
see them while suckling and after the weaning has thrown them upon 
their own resources. It will give you an insight in selection that you 
can not obtain by one visit. If you can not go in person, write and 
deseribe carefully your wants, and require the breeder to advise you 
definitely how near he can ‘* fill the bill.”’ We say that a pig which 
has a short head and tapering nose, wide between the eyes, small, thin 
ear, pointing straight forward (rather than sidewise) attached closely 
at the head (and if of a lop-eared breed breaking down nicely at the 
tips), a large, strong, tough, short under-jaw, large, full, solid, not 
flabby jowl, short, full, high-arched neck, large, full quarters, broad, 
straight, or slightly arched back, legs straight, of medium length and 
wide apart, feet tough and short, toes pointing straight forward, large 
around the heart and flank, straight from pizzle to forelegs, sides com- 
ing out even with quarters, small tail carried in a curl, rump inclined a 
little from loin to tail, but not steep, full on each side of tail, ham run- 
ning down on the hock, and filling well between the hind legs, testicles 
large and carried low, hair fine and straight, without bristles, skin soft 
and elastic to the touch, body of medium length and of same height at 
shoulders and hips, head carried up, walk vigorous, active and easy, 
eye clear, bright and large, is about perfect. It will be a long time be- 
fore you find such a pig. We have not yet seen one, but you must keep 
on the lookout for him, and we hope the day is not far distant when 
some one will have him. We have given the description as an 
ideal, and while it is impossible now to find such a pig, you want to get 
as near such a model as possible. Get the best you can and be content 
with nothing less, and try by judicious mating to raise better than any 
one else. You will find it a difficult task to raise a lot of extra boar 
pigs, but it has been done, and can be again. In buying or selecting 
males or females, have a care to feeding qualities, by that we mean 
those which fatten and grow rapidly. Watch closely for the evidences 
of a strong constitution, and never use a male that lacks any of the 
principal points heretofore given as indications of that indispensable 
qaulity. There is another indispensable quality, the result of some or 
all of the points of excellence given you. It is is the walk, form and ac- 
tion that make you exclaim: ‘‘ He is a noble fellow.’’ He has a lordly, 
and we might almost say,a dignified manner. Such an animal is al- 
Ways an impressive sire, for he hasa form, vitality, courage and stamina. 
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The young sow can be safely bred at eight to ten moths of age. At 
least a breed that cannot successfully stand the burdens of pregnaney 
commencing at that age ought not to lay claim to early maturity. The 
truth is, that the young sow, if generously cared for and liberally fed, 
will make a better growth and development from the age of eight 
months to time of farrowing, if pregnant, than fallow. It is the draft 
of the pigs in sucking season that checks growth and tries the stamina 
of the young sow. However, we like the plan of obtaining young 
breeders from fall litters and carrying them over until the next fall be- 
fore breeding. They are then nearer maturity, if properly fed, and be- 
sides having more strength and stamina when they farrow, they show 
up their forms better at time of breeding, and thereby enable the breeder 
to make judicious selections and proper matings. Sows, young and 
old, should be bred between the 15th day of November and the 15th day 
of December for spring litters. This will bring the pigs from the 6th 
day of March to the 5th day of April following, and if required to 
change the time, would put it fifteen days earlier rather than any later, 
One February or March pig is worth two last of May or first of June 
ones. The early pig is ready to wean when grass is fresh and sweet, 
and grows off rapidly and attains considerable size before the hot 
weather and flies come, while the late pig has, with other troubles 
incident to pighood, to contend with heat and the torment of flies, 
to say nothing of the tough, dry grass left for his young and feeble di- 
gestion. By breeding early the matured sow may raise her litter and 
be bred again for a fall litter, and this we think the wiser course. 
Any sow two years old and over by the time the second litter would 
come, should be required to raise each year two litters of pigs. If this 
course is pursued there will be fewer old, barren sows, and if properly 
eared for and fed during the suckling season, their vitality is not 
impaired. Some breeders, and very intelligent ones, too, hold the be- 
lief that one litter is better than two, and claim that if the sow has a 
summer’s rest the next litter will be stronger. We thing this is a seri- 
ous error, andin a long experience we have never been able to detect 
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any dimunition of vigor in sows or litters where two litters are raised, 
and by letting them res¢ and accumulate fat in summer we have often 
had as a result barren sows in the fall and one or more seasons lost. In 
fact they had to be starved down poor before again commencing to 
breed. ‘The starving process being much worse on their vigor than the 
extra litter. Butas arulethe sow which has her first full litter at 
about one year should not have her second before her second year. 
Mating sows with the boar is one of the difficult periods of the pro- 
fessional breeder. It puts his capacity for the business to a severe test, 
in fact the severest test of his professional life, as he must then know 
and put to practice not only the principles of breeding but that which 
he has learned generally. The general principles must be applied to 
individuals. He may be loaded down with beautiful theories, in fact a 
very graduate, but now these theories with all their ramifications and 
exceptions must be applied to practical life, form and substance. 
He is like the young man just graduated from college and entering 
active business; that which seemed smooth and plain to be looked at, 
when it comes to be worked out, is more or less puzzling. There are 
so many variations in forms and conditions of the real animals as com- 
pared with the ideal ones, that he is constantly on the rack, and in 
this puzzling period, if he is not cool and level-headed, he will become 
desperate and reckless. This latter condition must be avoided, and 
cool calculation and close study rule the hour. We will try and aid 
him a little by again calling his attention to the questions of uniformity 
of form, substance, disposition and line breeding. Make this a general 
rule of action. If there be in either male or female weak points com- 
bat them with the strongest currents of an opposite character that can 
be marshalled. Look first to strong constitutional qualities, and let the 
finishing touches or fancy points give way before those that fix stami- 
na, strength and profit. After the constitutional points are looked af- 
ter, turn attention to style. If you have but one boar, get in him the 
best combination of points possible, and then mate with him only such 
sows as will strengthen rather than neutralize his good points. But all 
should not be risked upon one boar unless he is a veteran, tried and 
true. If the boar be young, and has nothing but probabilities before 
him, don’t risk him too far, or to use a homely expression, ‘‘ don’t put 
all the eggs in one basket.’’ Try several baskets, or probabilities. If 
you have made a successful mating the year before with two animals, 
give them another chance rather than try a new match. Don’t work 
your boars too rapidly; better let the sows wait until another heat. 
Keep the boar up by the choicest feed, milk, eggs, oats, a little corn, 
Wheat and oil meal. Do not let him serve a sow if he is not feeling 
well and is not active, strong and vigorous. After the sow is served, 
remove her to some quiet, and if possible, dark pen, until the period of 
heat has passed, and feed her generously. Do not couple two inferiors. 
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The boar pig, having been selected and purchased, has arrived at 
home. Possibly he has had a long journey by rail, and comes in a box, 
where he has been several hours, or days. The first thing to do 
is to give him a drink of water, say a pint of pure water; if the weather 
is not too cold, wash him off carefully with soap and warm water, clean 
him up good and rub him dry with a dry towel; then you should 
give him a pint or quart of sweet milk, and put him in a nice, clean 
pen, with plenty of good bedding; give him a little corn meal or shorts 
mixed with water or swill so as to wet it thoroughly but yet keep it 
stiff; don’t give him much, not more than a pint, and give it to him of- 
ten for a day or two, until his fast is gradually broken and continue the 
milk twice or three times a day; it will brace him up and whet his ap- 
petite. Have the pen strongly made and sides high enough so that he 
‘an not get out, as he will likely try to do so, and a little negligence in 
fence or pen may cause him to become breachy. Keep him quiet a day 
or two; if he shows a disposition to be restless and tramping about he is 
lonesome and homesick. Almost always pigs are taken from among a 
lot of his mates and shipped to a new place, and if kept away off by 
himself, he will squeal and walk around, showing every evidence of 
lonesomeness and ‘ta want to go home’? manner that is unmistakable. 
If such should be his condition it is better to put a young barrow in 
with him and feed well, especially give him plenty of milk, it will start 
him to thriving and make him contented. As soon as he gets accus- 
tomed to his quarters, let him out into a small lot where there is grass 
and where he has a chance to run about. Then give him all that he 
will eat up clean, of oats and corn ground together or shorts, and if 
possible, give him milk twice a day. Milk is nature’s mixture for the 
young and growing animal, and it is a better compound than man has 
been able to devise. If you have apples, give him some of them occas- 
ionally, and choice slops from the house. Curry and brush him often ; 
this will operate in two ways: first, it keeps his skin lively and healthy, 
promotes circulation of the blood, and makes his hair nice and lively, 
and secondly, it makes him gentle, contented and tame. A lot should be 
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provided for him of not less than half an acre, and he should be allow- 
ed to root the ground; it affords him the best of exercise, because it 
brings into active play every muscle of his body and especially in his 
neck, back and legs, and at the same time affords him amusement 
and an ‘* occupation.’”? Have the lot surrounded by a good, strong, 
high fence, so as to prevent his getting out. Should he once be able to 
break out, it will cause him to become breachy and troublesome. His 
sleeping apartment should be placed in the lot or open into it and made 
warm and comfortable. His feed should be of muscle rather than fat 
forming material, and there is no better food for the boar pig than milk, 
ground oats or soaked oats, and shorts with a small amount of oil meal. 
After he has arrived at maturity, oats and shorts in moderate quantities 
are the best food; continue to curry and brush him; it will keep him 
gentle and kind. When his tusks become large enough to project from 
his mouth, or in any way become dangerous, remove them by breaking 
or snapping them off witha pair of blacksmith’s pinchers. To do this 
easily. catch him in a hog-trap, shown elsewhere, and hold him firmly, 
remove his tusks, and let him out. Some breeders pull the tusks out, 
some knock them off with a hammer, and still others file them off, but 
the easiest and quickest way is to take the large pinchers spoken of and 
set them tightly on the tusk, give the pinchers a tight squeeze and a 
slight turn to one side and the tusk breaks off easily. 

In breeding never take him out of his lot, but bring the sow to 
him. It is better to have a small enclosure inside of his lot, which 
should be fastened up, and covered over, with an opening out- 
wards. When a sow is to be bred, shut him out of the small en- 
closure, and drive the sow in, then let the boar in with her; after ser- 
vice drive the boar out and let the sow remain until she can be taken to 
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some quiet place. It is also a good thing to have a breeding-box, con- 
structed as follows: ‘The box is five feet long, two feet seven inches 
high, outside measurements. It is made of three-quarter inch stuff, of 
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whatever lumber you wish to use, and is built the same as you would 
make a shipping-box, only it has no top. The up-rights are two-inches 
square, and there are six of them, three to each side, the end ones being 
perpendicular, while those marked ‘*C’’ are ona slant; the space be- 
tween them at the top is three inches, while at the bottom it is four and 
three-quarter inches. This is so arranged that the foot rest can be ad- 
justed to suit the sow and boar. This foot-rest, marked ‘‘ A,” in draw- 
ing, and of which we present a special cut, is the most important part 
of the box. In its construction you take a two. by two inch strip, 
round it to fit the holes in strip ‘‘ C,”’ and make the shank long enough 
so that you can slip it in towards the back of the box so as to loosen it 
in front. The holes in front slip for foot rest should be mortised square 
and the ends of tenons on bar ‘‘A’’ made square instead of round, to pre- 
vent turning. The front should be square and fitin a hole in front up- 
right, which should be made 
nine inches from the top of 
the box. On this two-inch 
piece you nail a board six 
inches wide and round it at 
both ends as in cut. This 
board is used as a foot rest 
and also to prevent the 
sow from moving sideways. 
Should you have a very 
small sow you fit the board 
as in cut: if this space is 
too narrow for another sow, you take the foot-rest out and turn it down 
which gives six inches more space. The holes in upright ‘‘ B”’ is to en- 
able you to adjust it to the heighth of the sow, also the size of the boar, 
placing him in a natural position, regardless of the difference in the 
size of the sow. ‘The piece ‘‘ B”’ is a six-inch board which slides back 
and forward, and is used as a chin rest. It is one foot from the front 
end of the box and is two and one-half feet long. These two rests are 
the important features of this box, and we think the construction is 
plainly indicated by the two drawings. 

This box can be kept in the small enclosure above mentioned. The 
boar should be early learned to use the box, as it holds the sow still 
and prevents the boar from being strained or injured during service, and 
when the boar becomes large and heavy the box is almost indispensabie. 

There should also in summer time be a basin constructed of stone, 
brick or wood, where water ought to be kept, say four inches deep, so 
that he can bathe himself frequently. 

In addition to the bath tub, he should have a trough with pure water 
constantly in it, where he can get a drink whenever he feels like it. In 
summer, if he does not have grass in his, lot feed him clover or fresh 
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cut grass or weeds from the garden, and in winter give him turnips, 
beets, or cabbage, two or three times a week. In one corner of his pen 
place a box and in it put wood-ashes and salt; let the salt bear about 
the proportion of atablespoonful of salt to a half gallon of ashes. 
Feed charcoal ouce a week. 

Don’t put a ring in his nose; let him root; the lot will not be hand- 
some, but the boar will. The boar should have kind, generous treat- 
ment, such in kind as is usually given stallions, and it will be found to 
be more profitable than if given to other kinds of stock, 


Fig. 3.—ANOTHER IRON TROUGH. 
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Having selected your sows, and if purchased away from home they 
come in boxes and on train, wash them off nicely, and give them a little 
water and feed. If purchased of a person at a distance, learn at time 
of purchase whether he feeds cooked feed, sour feed, or what kind and 
condition of food, so that when they arrive you can give them for the 
first week like or better treatmentthan they have been accustomed to. 
At first feed small quantities and often; as the better way to break the 
fast they have been subjected to on their trip, put them in a pen or 
small lot until they get rested, strengthened up, and regain their 
former activity. Confinement in boxes for a day or two or three days, 
has made them sore and numbed their limbs, so that a week or more is 
often required for them to feel all right. 

The feed they have been used to is best continued until the purchaser 
has time to gradually bring them around to a new and different syste m 
eof feeding. Ifthey are young sows, weanlings, or under one year old, 
they should be fed liberally, in fact all they wili eat, of oats, shorts, 
barley and corn, and allowed a large lot or pasture to run about in. 
‘Should it be winter season, give some green food, such as cabbage, tur- 
nips, raw potatoes, two or three times a week. In short, feed plenti- 
fully at regular periods, three times a day, and crowd them along as 
rapidly as possible, so that they may have as much size and strength as 
possible when the season for breeding comes on. There is no danger 
of a young, growing sow becoming too fat if she has ample room for 
exercise. If you select from your own herd young sows for breeders, 
separate those intended for breeders from the others and give them 
special attention, variety of food, and plenty of good, clear and 
wholesome water—the object being to develop them and make them as 
large and strong as possible before coupliug. 

If the sow is an aged or matured one, feed sparingly of grain and let 
her have the run of a good clover pasture during summer, and provide 
an abundant supply of pure water for drink. Also provide ashes 
and salt in same proportion as for boar and have it at all times accessi- 
ble. ‘The mature sow should be kept in good stock order, not fat. All 
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sows should be kept gentle and accustomed to the presence of the per- 
son who cares for them, and scratching or brushing them occasionally 
will accomplish this result. Never dog or beat them. Handle, and if 
necessary to drive them, do it carefully and slowly. With a hog, the 
old adage, ‘‘ less haste and more speed ”’ is peculiarly applicable. 


FEED AND CARE OF PREGNANT SOWS. 


If the sows be matured ones, that is, two years old and over, they 
should be fed sparingly of corn and have an abundance of bran; the 
latter does not fatten, but it supplies bone and muscle, making material 
for the development of the young. We have as a rule, especially in 
winter, given sows about an ear of corn each twice per day and allowed 
free access to a trough of dry bran. ‘Turnips, beets, carrots, cabbage, 
or raw potatoes once or twice a week is good for them. Clover hay, if 
cut and prepared so as to keep it a green color, is good, and it is 
still better if steamed or even soaked in water a few hours before feed- 
ing. All of the above are good food for the sow, and relished in winter. 
Oats are desirable food, although rather expensive. Apples are good, 
but in this part of the country rather expensive; and pumpkins, if fed 
moderately, are a good article of diet, but if fed exclusively and too 
liberally, are likely to produce abortions. A crop of artichokes is one 
of the best winter foods, and is of very little trouble, as the sows can 
be allowed to dig them for themselves—the rooting is good exercise and 
the tubers healthful. 

When roots are fed the sows should have their regular rations of corn 
daily, say two or three ears for each sow. ‘The sow should not be al- 
lowed to get fat nor too poor, but should be kept in medium stock or- 
der. They will in that condition take plenty of exercise and keep 
healthy and vigorous. When the snow is deep, the sows should be 
kept up, especially if the weather is cold, as the dragging of the belly 
through the snow is apt to freeze the teats and impair the udders of 
the sows and has a bad effect on the embryo pig, as the snow makes the 
belly cold and impairs the vitality of the young. 

During summer months the pasture should be abundant and the sow 
have at least one ear of corn per day, and the water supply must al- 
ways be abundant. 

Young sows, usually called gelts, or gilts, shonld have the same va- 
riety of food, but more corn and shorts. They should have all they 
will eat up clean, and be pushed forward as rapidly as possible to at- 
tain as much size as possible before farrowing. They must have food, 
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not only for their own growth, but that of their young, and it should 
be of such character as will best attain the desired result. Shorts, or 
middlings, as it is sometimes called, mixed with a little oil meal; ground 
peas and oats make a splendid food, together with a liberal supply of 
roots and bone meal. Do not be afraid of getting them too fat, if they 
have room for exercise. Crowd them forward from the time they are 
bred until about the time of farrowing. 

Provide at all times plenty of pure fresh water. Don’t forget the 
water, especially in cold, freezing weather; see that they get it plentifully 
and often. Ailsows, old and young, should have dry, warm, clean 
beds, and not more than two or three should be permitted to sleep to- 
gether. If a number are allowed to sleep together they pile up and 
are apt to receive injuries that result in abortions, and in addition to 
this, they will get warm and sweat in their beds, and when they go out 
into the cold air, take cold and engender disease. Sows can soon be 
learned to go to separate pens for the night, and the breeder should 
see that they do, and to secure such results it is best to fasten them in 
at night, one or two, and not more than three in a place. It is better 
that each have a separate sleeping apartment and be required to occu- 
py it. Whey should have a small amount of bedding, which should be 


changed once a week, or oftener, if it becomes wet or dirty. Dirt 


floors, with about six inches of sand makes the best bedding, and on 
this may be placed a little cut straw, corn husks or corn stalks cut up 


short in a cutting-box. Two animals sleeping together require less 


bedding than when each occupy separate pens. , 

Ashes and salt should at all times be accessible, and once or twice a 
week charcoal should be liberally supplied. It absorbs and neutralizes 
the acids of the stomach and carries off all offensive collections in the 
stomach and bowels. Its value is not sufficiently appreciated by breed- 
ers; it is better than the patent nostrums, or the mixture of antimony, 
sulphur and copperas with the salt and ashes. Don’t neglect the charcoal. 

Another important thing is to brush and curry the sows often, say 
two or three times each week. It keeps the skin lively and makes the 
sow gentle, and they take kindly to the presence of such a humane 
keeper. 
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We submit a few suggestions touching the management and treatment 
of sows just prior to, and during farrowing. All breeders doubtless 
realize the importance of proper attention at such periods; if they do 
not, they can not learn the fact too soon. It is a time when brains of 
the practical variety are in demand. We are fully aware, however, tnat 
it is much easier, especially in bad weather, to direct what should be 
done, than it is to turn out in the mud, sleet and snow, and do what is 
directed by others or your own judgment; yet success is only attained 
by prompt, intelligent and untiring effort, and the result will fully 
compensate for the trouble. Persons who do not want to get into the 
mud and look after their stock, and either do, or have done, that which 
their interests demand, had better quit breeding hogs, as they have 
mistaken their calling. Observation and experience teaches us that 
animals recognize quickly the presence, voice and touch of their 
breeders and keepers, and they are equally sensitive to the approach of 
strangers. Itis, therefore, at all times important to have domostie ani- 
mals tame and confiding. It tends to improve their disposition; they 
are more contented, grow faster, and do better. But at such times as 
suggested at the beginning, it is almost indispensable, as they are not 
in condition to be beaten, thumped about, or raced around the lot, 
without constant danger to them and their young; besides the breeder 
does not know the day nor the hour it may become necessary for him to 
assist them in the trying ordeal of maternity, and if they are not pre- 
viously gentle, and accustomed to his presence, voice and touch, he may 
find it impossible to get near enough to aid them. 

If they have been kept gentle the breeder will have no trouble. If 
the breeder is not on close speaking terms with his herd he should lose 
no time in forming an acquaintance. Don’t wait for an introduction, 
but get right down to business. Commence carefully, however, for the 
ramparts of confidence can not be taken by storm. Imitate the book 
agent, tree peddler, lightning-rod cuss and insurance agent, in persist- 
ence and adroitness, but there let the imitation cease and deal candidly, 
honestly and fairly with the sow, and she will soon be a confiding friend. 
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We will next consider the pen, that should be for her use during the 
period under discussion, and in selecting its location gratify as far as 
possible the instinct of the animal, which is seelusion and quiet. 

Doubtless all have noticed that when opportunity offers, the mare, 
cow, ewe and sow, as they near the crisis of reproduction, will invaria- 
bly separate themselves from their companions and select a quiet, se- 
eluded, dry and comfortable location, where they may be unobserved 
and unmolested, (The sow being the only one, however, which makes 
a bed, or special preparation.) This instinct means something, and 
suggests to thoughtful minds a subject worthy of inquiry and attention. 
It may be suggested that such action is prompted solely for the preser- 
vation of their young, and doubtless this has its influence, but this is 
not all, for it is rare at such times to see the mother or young disturbed 
or annoyed by her companions, even though in crowded quarters. 

Is it not rather an instinct dictating to the maternal mind the necessity 
for absolute quiet and seclusion, an honest effort to get as far as possi- 
ble from the confusion, bustle and noise of active life. At such times 
the nerves of the mother are wrought up to the highest tension, and 
noise and confusion grates harshly on the maternal ear, producing ner- 
vousness, fever, and often death, In this connection, it may be well to 
call attention to the fact that at least three-fourths of the young are 
born during the night, and thus Nature in a quiet and determined way 
says, ‘‘stillness and the seclusion of night are beneficial.”’ Taking 
these hints, let the breeder gratify the promptings of such instinct and 
the demands of nature, by as far as possible selecting a place for the 
pen where the expectant mother may be quiet and secluded, protect her 
from noise and bright light, and have the pen clean, dry aad comforta- 
ble. We have frequently noticed when sows were in close proximity, 
as in our large hog-houses mentioned in another place, that the sows 
were more or less irritable, nervous and restless; they would get up 
and down frequently, tramp on their pigs, bite and gnaw their pens, 
and in many ways manifest their dislike of their situation. All these 
things impressed us that quiet seclusion for the sow is an important ele- 
ment of success. 

Having selected the place for the pen and lot, complete it before she 
is turned in, so that there will be no hammering and pounding to annoy 
and frighten her. She should be placed there a week or ten days be- 
fore she is ‘‘ expecting to be sick,’’ so that she may get accustomed to 
the surroundings. After she has quietly settled down in her new quar- 
ters, get inside the pen frequently and scratch her, and at the same 
time talk to her in a low, kind tone of voice, but be careful you do not 
hurt or seare her. Be patient, gentle and kind, and you will be a wel- 
come visitor. You should have the date of her service, and by adding 
one hundred and twelve days, you can approximate her time and know 
about when to look for new arrivals. There are, however, infallible 
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symptoms which will tell plainly that ‘‘ things are about ready for the 
movement.’? About twenty-four hours before farrow, the udder, or 
bag, will become hard and hot. A few hours, rarely exceeding twelve 
before she farrows, milk can be drawn from the teats; there will also 
be observed on each rump a sunken place, or hollow on either side of 
the spine. These signs are infallible, and ‘‘ indicate business.’? Soon 
after this she will begin to prepare her bed, and if material has not 
been already supplied, give her a sufficient quantity ; don’t try to fix it. 
—she will do that better than anybody. We say a sufficient quantity, 
and as that depends upon the size of the pen and sow, we can not be 
more definite. The bedding should be short stuff rather than long 
straw, because it is more comfortable for the sow and pigs, and the pigs. 
less liable to become tangled and thrown down and laid upon. <A bran 
mash is all the food required for twenty-four hours before farrowing~ 
Don’t forget to provide her plenty of good water to drink, and so ar- 
ranged as to allow her access to it at her pleasure. She needs an un- 
usual amount, because she is nervous, is taking more exercise than 
usual, and carrying and placing the bed with her mouth creates thirst. 
We have seen sows under such circumstances drink quite frequently 
while actively at work at bed-making. 

After her bed is satisfactory, she lies down, usually on her belly; she 
will remain in this position, with her feet under, as a rule until the 
sack containing a lubricating fluid is broken in the womb and begins to 
ooze out. Until this fluid appears pretty freely, active labor pains or 
struggles need not be looked for. This fluid will usually appear one to 
three hours before the pigs. As her strong and earnest pains come on, 
she will change position and lie on her side, and, if everything is all 
right, the ‘‘ coming events,”’ squealing for pedigrees, will soon appear. 
If she rolls about, gets up and down often, lies on her belly, and seems 
restless, it usually indicates something wrong. In such eases the usual 
difficulty is a wrong presentation. This can be determined by inserting 
the finger as she is straining, and if the side of the pig is felt, it will be 
necessary to push it back. Get some one who has a small hand to 
grease his hand and wrist, and slowly and carefully insert the hand, 
press the pig back and start it end first, and it makes but little differ- 
ence which end, as it will be noticed that if one comes head first, the 
next to follow will come tail first, and so on, each subsequent one re- 
versing the position of the one which has immediately preceded it. 

With young sows we prefer to bring the first pig hind feet first, as we 
think it the easier delivery. Now that we have given some directions 
in the case of trouble, allow us to say, however, don’t be in a hurry 
about taking a hand, or exhibiting skill. In most cases the sow will do 
better if let alone. If the weather is severely cold, it is best to be on 
hand, and as each pig comes, wipe it dry with a woolen cloth, break the 
navel string long and tie a knot in it to avoid bleeding and waste from 
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the pig. Next, get the little stranger to suck as soon as practicable. If, 
however, the weather is not severe, stand back and give the old girl a 
chance to show what she can do by herself, When all have arrived, 
the afterbirth, or pig bed, will pass from the sow. At this stage all the 
fine-spun theorists say remove it at once, and we usually follow that 
course, but have doubts as to it being best. Nature has implanted an 
instinct in the mother to eat it. This may be an act of cleanliness, or 
it may be a wise provision of nature to preserve the health of the mother 
or both. We confess to have puzzled ourselves considerably over this 
subject, and have never known bad results to follow when it was eaten 
by the sow. In such cases it furnishes a means of purging the sow 
mildly, keeping the bowels open, and we are inclined to the belief that 
it is better to let it be eaten than removed. We know in one ease in our 
experience that it always acted well, and prevented the sow from de- 
vouring her young. Wehad a sow called Bessie Crow ; she was reason- 
ably tame and gentle, except when farrowing or while pigs were 
young. She persisted in being cross and fierce. In the early spring 
we kept her in the hog-house during farrow, and although we dare not 
enter the pen, we removed the afterbirth promptly by using a long- 
handled fork, and in less than forty-eight hours she ate up every pig. 
In the summer she farrowed again, and being allowed the run of the 
woods and left to shift for herself, she raised a good litter. After that 
she was unmolested, and was allowed to eat her afterbirth and did not 
touch her pigs. The dose seemed to satisfy her appetite for ‘* blood and 
meat’’ and she remained quiet. ; 

If the sow shows no disposition to eat the afterbirth within two or 
three hours, remove it, as it is an indication that her appetite does not 
call for it. We have known several instances where the sow would not 
touch it. 

One other suggestion, which may be of value to young breeders and 
some old ones: ‘The navel-string that remains attached to the pig, is 
usually eight to fifteen inches in length, and seems to be in the way of 
the youngster, but do not attempt to cut it off; usually the sow does 
this within a short time, by chewing it off, about one inch from the 
pig’s belly. This process is better than you can perform it by cutting, 
because to cut it would in all probability cause severe bleeding, while 
chewing and mangling the ends prevents bleeding, hence you will ob- 
serve that nature directs the mother wisely. If she does not chew it 
off, it dries up very rapidiy and will soon drop off. The first time we 
noticed the sow chewing at the navel-string we were alarmed, and 
thought we had discovered why sows sometimes eat their pigs, viz.: 
that in that way they get their taste of flesn and blood, and cease not 
until the pig is devoured. We concluded however, before jumping at a 
conclusion, to keep quiet and await developments. We noticed that as 
soon as she finished one, she rooted around another, and so on until all 
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had received attention. We also noticed that during the ‘ dressing’*® 
the little ones held still; in other words, old and young seemed to under- 
stand that it was in the regular course, and we had learned something. 
After the sow laid down we examined the piggies and found the job al— 
most perfect. The end of the navel-cord was crushed and mangled and 
no blood was escaping. We then reasoned out that a cut with a sharp 
instrument, such as a knife, would in all probability bleed freely, and 
besides an inexperienced person might cut it too close and invite rupt- 
ure, while the sow, directed by nature, has left the cords safe. The 
chewing prevented bleeding, and the thickness of the lips of the sow 
kept her teeth from cutting it too short. 

If the sow is gentle, throw out all portions of the bed which become 
wet and soiled, and sprinkle copperas (pulverized is best) over the bed- 
ding. Dust the moist and damp pieces on the floor with coal ashes (do 
not use wood ashes as it will be likely to make the sow’s teats and pigs’ 
mouths sore), or dry earth, to absorb all the moisture and odors. This 
will keep the pen sweet, pleasant and healthful. After eleaning out 
and using the disinfecting material, put in fresh bedding as quietly and 
carefully as possible. 

Next, see if the little fellows are getting a supply of milk from the 
mother. If they look full and sleep quietly, you may rest easy on that 
point; on the contrary, if the hair stands up, or points forward, and 
they look gaunt and stagger about and droop down as though the world 
was all wrong, they needattention promptly. The first thing to do is 
to put them up to the teat, steady the head by putting the hand under 
the chin, allowing the thumb to pass up one side of the face and the 
fingers on the others, and with the other hand take the youngster 
around the body, and it will be under pretty good control. Handle it 
easy and gently, don’t hurry it, or try to push its head down by plac- 
ing the thumb over its nose; if this coercion is resorted to,the operator 
will learn that the proverbial stubborness of the hog is born in it. 
When piggy gets a good square taste he will need no further encour- 
agement. He will ‘‘ get there’ thereafter. Frequently you will hear 
one or two and sometimes a whole litter squeak instead of squeal; they 
are usually frail and have but little vitality, and must have immediate 
attention. That squeaking sound once heard, will always afterward be 
recognized promptly. The squeaker is usually dumpish, hair stands. 
up, he lies down on his belly, shivers, feels cold to the touch, is run 
over by his mates, and if turned on his back can hardly get over, and 
all his movements indicate that he has about givenup. Take all such 
customers, wrap them up in a warm woolen blanket or sheep-skin 
(turning wool side in), give them hot milk with a few drops of strong 
coffee or whisky in it, andif they rally within a half or three-quarters. 
of an hour, put them up to the sow and try to induce them to suck; if 
they suck vigorously they are safe, otherwise the chances are largely 
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against them. If all the litter are squeaking, it may be that the sow’s 
bag is caked and inflamed, and the pigs are simply starving. 'To de- 
termine this, feel of her udder, and if it is very hot, dry, hard and 
large, the breeder may be sure that that is the principal trouble. An- 
other symptom is soreness or tenderness of the bag, so that she flinches 
when it is pressed or when the pigs attempt to suck. If the attendant 
discovers the bag is caked the quickest relief is usually secured by bath- 
ing the udder with hot water; apply it as hot as the sow will stand it; 
after bathing it awhile, take a woolen cloth, wrung out of hot water, 
and apply to the udder. This treatment is usually sufficient; if, how- 
ever, it does not accomplish the purpose, wipe the udder dry, and ap- 
ply all over it, except for an inch or so about the teats, an ointment of 
turpentine, one part, and lard, two parts. Rub it in well, and if it is 
warm so much the better. We have never known this last remedy to 
fail; be careful not to put on hot cloths after the ointment, for there is 
great danger of blistering by so doing. If the udder is badly caked it 
may be necessary to feed the pigs a little new milk from the cow. ‘This 
is easiest done by warming the milk in a quart flask, and place a quill or 
stiff straw wrapped with cotton cloths until it is large enough to fill the 
neck of the flask, and the other tapering off like a nipple, or still bet- 
ter, get a rubber nipple, same as used for children, and fasten on the 
bottle, and let the pig work at the bottle. This is better than feeding 
with a spoon, as piggy learns that his living must come by sucking in- 
stead of drinking. When fed any length of time with a spoon, we 
have had trouble in afterwards getting them to suck the sow. But don’t 
feed at all unless absolutely necessary, as you want to keep the pigs 
tugging at the sow as much as possible to assist in drawing the inflam- 
mation from the udder. If the sow appears all right after pigging, 
give her milk and boiled potatoes in small quantities, three or four 
times per day, with an ear of corn occasionally, changing to small feed 
of shorts, mush, cooked potatoes, a part of a head of cabbage, gradu- 
ally increasing the amount of feed until you reach full feed about the 
fifth or seventh day. If after farrowing, she appears restless and 
strains when attempting to have a passage, she is either costive, unable 
to pass her urine, or has not cleaned herself properly. In such cases, 
particularly the first and last condition, boil flaxseed and give in milk, 
in small quantities, say half-pint of the boiled flaxseed in a quart of 
milk. If the difficulty seems to lie in her urinary organs, she will show 
weakness in her back, as well as restlessness. If such symptoms ap- 
pear, give watermelon-seed tea or spirits of nitre in milk, or a few 
drops of turpentine, say a half-dozen drops, in a quart of milk. If the 
sow does not seem to be doing well, and you are are unable to determ- 
ine the cause or seat of the trouble, give her the turpentine and milk— 
it will not hurt her, if given in the quantity indicated above—and it 
gives tone to all the organs of digestion and secretion. A little sulphur 
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in mush or shorts, mixed with milk, is excellent for ordinary ills of 
swine. Occasionally you will find that the sow eats well, appears all 
right, but she is constantly scratching herself; this indicates that her 
blood is out of order, and in such cases feed her sulphur once a day or 
oftener for a week, and curry her vigorously with a curry-comb; if 
this does not allay the itching, take coal oil, one part, lard, two parts, 
carbolic acid, one twentieth part, and sulphur enough to make a thick 
ointment, and apply with a woolen cloth, rubbing it in well all over 
her body, except the udder. When the sow has this trouble do not de- 
lay action, else you will have sore ears and tails on the pigs, and poss- 
ibly diarrhcea or scours. Should the pigs’ ears and tails become sore, 
apply an ointment made as follows: coal oil, one tablespoonful; lard 
or tallow, half teacupful; twenty drops of carbolic acid, and a heaping 
tablespoonful of sulphur; mix well. If attention is not given promptly 
upon the appearance of sores on the tail, it soon comes off. ‘This is due 
to the sore and inflammation impeding or destroying the circulation of 
the blood in the tail, causing lack of nourishment of the parts beyond 
the sore place. The blood vessels that supply the tail lie in the skin 
and slight muscles and are few and small, hence when the skin and 
closely adjoining muscles of the tail become sore or inflamed, the circu- 
lation of blood in the tail is stopped. 

If the sow gets too much feed by accident or lack of care on the part 
of the feeder, she may be speedily relieved by giving a quart or two of 
charcoal. It will cleanse and tone up the stomach of the hog better 
than anything else. If the pigs get the scours, the fault is generally in 
the condition and feed of the sow, and sulphur fed with scalded sweet 
milk and wheat flour to the sow, is the best remedy, being at the same 
time careful to keep the pen clean and free from noxious odors by dust- 
ing with ashes, dry dust and-copperas. If possible let in the rays of 
the sun on the bed, and if the weather is not too cold, air the pen for an 
hour or twoin the middle of the day. Have a pen and lot so arranged 
that the sow can go out in the fresh air and move around: it will do 
her good and make her more contented with the situation. We have 
had some experience in the use of artificial heat for pigs, and on the 
whole are not pleased with it, unless it is of low grade and uniform. 
A pig kept by the fire for a few days and then removed to a pen without 
fire, suffers from cold and usually diarrhoea, just the same as will be 
produced by sudden changes in the weather. In nine times out of ten, 
if the pen is made good and warm, and not over eight feet feet square 
and six feet high, the animal heat of the sow is sufficient and better 
than a poorly constructed pen with a stove. We prefer a small room 
adjoining the pen, in which to put the stove for the comfort of the 
breeder, and rely upon a warm pen and animal heat for the sow and 
pigs; unless the house or pen is so arranged that the heat will be steady. 
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The feed and care of the sow and pigs during the period of nursing is 
of vital importance. Mistakes or neglect during this period are hard 
to correct and overcome. There exists a difference of opinion, or of 
practice, in the manner of treatment among reputable breeders. Some 
pay but little attention to the pigs until after they are weaned; others 
crowd them from and after the first week of their lives, and never let 
up. We think the latter the cheaper and better plan. The former 
chapter brought us to the point of delivery and safety of the family, 
and now we will ‘‘ continue treatment ”’ for the family. 

The sow should be kept on full feed until the pigs are weaned. If 
possible give her a variety of grain and slops and allow her as much 
freedom of range as practical. We prefer blue-grass pasture for sows 
and young pigs, especially in the spring. 

While the pigs are young, and until they are six to eight weeks old, 
keep them up in a dry lot until ten or eleven o’clock in the morning on 
clear days, and in rainy weather all day, as running about in the wet 
grass in the early morning or in rainy weather, will likely induce colds 
and diarrheea, and sores and lumps on the belly and inside of the legs 
where the skin is tender. 

The food of the sow must of course be governed by circumstances. 
Corn in the ear anda slop of shorts and water, are easily prepared and 
constitute a good diet, producing a large flow of nutritious milk. If 
you can add to the ‘ bill of fare’? skimmed milk, boiled potatoes, etc., 
it will be an excellent addition. Whatever you do feed, give it three 
times a day, and do not give any more at a feed than will be eaten up 
clean. It is better tolet them squeal a little than to leave some uneaten. 
We have found corn, oats and rye, in equal parts, ground together, 
mixed to the consistency of thick mush, and allowed to stand six hours 
before feeding, an excellent food. The corn furnishes the fattening 
qualities, and the oats and rye the muscle and bone forming material. 
If corn is fed whole, it is better to soak it in water twelve hours before 
using. The water so used after the corn is taken out can be utilized in 
making the slops. Fresh water should be used each time the corn is put 
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to soak. Fresh blood from slaughter-houses, if accessible, is valuable 
to mix with ground feed in slops. House slops from the kitchen, if ac- 
cessible, should always be utilized in mixing shorts or ground feed. 
There should always be free access to pure water. ‘The food should be 
put in troughs on plank floors, or if soaked corn is fed put it on board 
floors, placing it in piles around so that all can have a chance; as warm 
weather comes on, shade over the feeding place is beneficial. Don’t 
allow more than five sows and their litters to feed together, and it is still 
better to feed each ‘‘ family ’’ separately. Put a little crude carbolic 
acid into slops—it promotes health. 

Occasionally give sulphur in the proportion of a teacupful to a bucket 
of slop. It is a good idea to smear the troughs with pine tar, if there 
is any coughing in the family. Avoid muddy or dusty places for feed- 
ing. Clean the trough each time before feeding. Keep your buckets 
and slop barrels clean and sweet. The pigs will begin to eat at about 
two weeks of age. ‘The same kind of food may be given the pigs as we 
have mentioned above, but we prefer soaked corn in moderate quanti- 
ties and slops, and if possible give them skimmed milk often. It is the 
best to place the food for the pigs in shallow troughs, in small pens, so 
constructed as to admit the pigs and exclude the sows. Ifa large num- 
ber of pigs feed together, make several pens and have small openings in 
some of them and larger ones in others; this will put pigs near the 
same size and age together. Slats should be nailed or secured across 
the troughs, every five inches, to preyent the pigs from crowding each 
other and lying down in the trough. 

If you are breeding and raising pigs to ship and sell as breeders, we 
prefer raw feed for the following reason: If the pigs are fed cooked 
food and sent out, nine times out of ten, the purchaser will feed raw 
food. In such case, the pig will not eat heartily of the raw food, nor 
willit so readily digest uncooked food. Its appetite and digestive organs 
do not readily accept the harsh change andthe pig will decrease in 
flesh and seem to, and really does go backward, when it should be do- 
ing its best; and the result is a disgusted purchaser and a stunted pig, 
that will probably be permanent with the purchaser, and of several 
months loss of valuable time to the pig, while on the other hand if you 
feed raw, and the purchaser cooked feed, piggy takes hold as if he had 
always been used to such treatment, and he grows rapidly, and the 
purchaser and pig are both pleased and profited by the change. We 
have thoroughly tried both cooked and raw feed, and we give the result 
of several years’ experience, when we say to the breeder don’t feed 
cooked food to the pigs when you expect to sell them as breeders. On 
the other hand, we are fully convinced that for fattening, it pays to 
cook the food. 

Another thing, do not crowd your shippers too much, else if the pur- 
chaser is not a good feeder, piggy will not keep up appearances; this 
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last caution is not much needed when large numbers are raised, as you 
can not make them grow too fast when you have a great many to look 
after. 

We have noticed that the breeders of the Miami Valley do not begin 
to feed very heavily until July and August, when the pigs are thin and 
small of their age; after that, they administer slop and soaked corn, 
when the pigs show the unusual attention by first developing enormous 
bellies, the ends gradually coming up, and by fall, when most of their 
shipping is done, the pigs show up nicely. We remember that for a 
long time it puzzled us, and we said to ourselves, ‘‘It is strange that 
these old experienced men do not crowd their pigs from the start,’’ and 
wondered if theirs was not the better policy, but we found it was caused 
by lack of time during the earlier months, when farm duties were 
pressing, for we soon learned to look in the orchard or some quiet place, 
where usually is to be\found a favorite sow or two, with litters, that in- 
dicate care, sweet milk.aud extras, calling for fancy prices. These privi- 
leged few were abreast of the times, and proved the benefits of a liberal 
diet from youth upwards. We prefer asteady, healthy, uniform growth, 
rather than the forcing or starving process. 
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TREATMENT OF SOWS AFTER WEANING PIGS. 


After the pigs are weaned, the sows, if young ones, that is, under 
two years of age, should be turned upon a good clover pasture and fed 
liberally with corn all summer, to grow and develop them. This 
course is necessary to get size, strength and stamina, as well as to 
spread them out and show up their good and bad points, to enable the 
breeder to determine whether to keep them over another season or as 
permanent breeders. 

The young sows, which are to be left, should not only have suckled 
well and raised good pigs, but should show that they have the capacity 
to grow and develop into good sized, vigorous, active, and handsome 
animals, and grass alone is not sufficient for such a test. It is folly to 
keep sows that can not be made to show up a scale of sixty-five standard 
points, and we would put the mark higher rather than lower. Nothing 
is more attractive on a breeding farm than a fine lot of uniformly act- 
ive, smooth, vigorous, good sized breeding sows, that are able to demon- 
strate by looks and actions that they are all worthy of the high position 
assigned them as mothers in the herd. 

Occasionally, and we may say frequently, will be seen poor, small, 
inferior looking sows, that have large litters of nice pigs. Such sows 
may have such looks because they have not been properly developed ; 
or it may be that they have within them a lack of vigor and force of 
character that permits the boar to stamp his impress without hindrance 
from the sow; or that they have some good currents, which united with 
a particular sire, produce good results. But the first of the three above 
described is the only one that can be depended upon; the other two are 
uncertain, and their own defects and lack of form are likely to crop out 
in their grand or great grand-pigs, especially if they should have in their 
blood a union of other poor elements. In other words, such sows, that 
can not show up by development that they have good form and size, 
had better go to the slaughter-house, and thus end their careers. If 
left as breeders, they will be stumbling-blocks that are likely to disgust 
and discourage some purchaser of their progeny, and bring disgrace 
upon the herd. If asow has once been developed and shown herself 
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to be a good one in size and form, she will still carry around her the 
symptoms of excellence that can not be wholly destroyed by poverty of 
flesh. ‘‘ The scent of the roses will cling around her still.’? The head 
and ear will grow even upon poverty flats, and unless the body, by 
generous feed, is made to keep step during the period of growth, the 
former will reach a size and shape out of proportion with the latter. 

Don’t take the poor young sow, that is nearly exhausted by the 
drought of nursing a litter, and turn her upon grass food, without 
grain, and expect her to recuperate and grow to matronly beauty. It 
never has and never will be done, and the breeder who expects to suc- 
ceed must give the sow a better show than a clover pasture. Mature 
sows—those that have been developed—will do well enough upon a 
clover pasture, and we would recommend such treatment for them after 
weaning pigs, until the pasture gets short, when a little grain, say 
an ear or two of corn each once a day, will keep them in good breeding 
order. 

If the sow shows up well and does not do well with her first litter, do 
not discard her, she may do better next time. Her failure may be the 
fault of the boar or his lack of condition at the time of such service. 
Give her a fair trial, after she is two years old, and then if she fails, 
feed her off. After a sow becomes six years old, unless she is an extra 
breeder and good looking, feed her off. After she is two years old, she 
should raise at least two litters each year. Do not discard a sow be- 
cause she does not have large litters. Five or six good pigs are better 
than ten poor or ordinary ones. Quality is better than quantity. 
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There are a number of diseases which attack young pigs during the 
nursing period that seldom trouble them after arriving at the age of 
four months. We will discribe some of them, and give the manner of 
treatment: 

Scours oR DtarrRH@®A—Is the most common trouble with your young 
pigs, and it isthe result of several causes: Over, or improper feeding 
of the sow; cold, damp beds or bedding: running in the grass when 
the dew is on; sudden changes in the weather: sudden changes from a 
warm, dry pen to a cold or wet one; impure, unsound, or musty food; 
insufficient food or water, ete. When the pigs are young, in most cases 
the remedy must be administered through the food given the sow, but 
in order to do this intelligently you must, to the best of your ability, 
remove the cause as well as apply remedies. If it is caused by over, or 
improper feeding, musty food, stale or sour slops, correct by giving 
sound feed and sweet scalded milk, or milk and eggs stirred up together 
and fed to the pigs. Frequently it may be checked by feeding only dry 
corn or whole wheat for a few days. If scours results from taking cold, 
give sulphur in feed to sow for several days. If from over or impure 
feed, give charcoal liberally, and sulphur and a little carbolie acid in 
food. If the pigs are old enough to eat, scalded milk, thickened with 
egg, flour, dry corn, or wheat whole, are excellent. Blackberry roots, 
steamed in water for a couple of hours, taking out the roots and use 
the water in mixing food cr with sweet milk, is an excellent remedy. 

THumps.—This is another trouble attending pig raising, and it is the 
result of heavy feeding. You will notice that it is always the fattest 
and plumpest pigs in the litter that are thus affected. We have never 
known a thin, half-starved pig to be troubled with thumps. The dis- 
ease is the result of indigestion. The symptoms are stupor, hair stands 
up, ears hang limp, side thump or throb violently, the victim lies on its 
belly, takes but little exercise, and generally is troubled with a cough. 
It refuses to nurse or eat, and acts as though ‘‘ disgusted with this vain 
world.’’? The disease is akin to heaves in horses and dyspepsia in per- 
sons. The overtaxed digestive organs have revolted, ‘‘are on a strike,” 
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and refuse to perform their functions. The result is, impaired blood, 
soon affecting the Jungs and heart, which has caused many persons to 
think that it is a disease of one or both of the latter organs. If taken 
in time, it may be cured, but once securely fastened on its vietim, it is 
better to end the struggle at once. The remedies are, to cut down the 
food of the sow (if the pig is sucking), orif weaned, remove it from its 
companions and feed small feeds of shorts and sweet milk; give access 
to charcoal, and make it take as much exercise as possible every day in 
the open air. A drop or two of turpentine in milk is good. When it 
has progressed so far as to affect the heart, a few drops of digitalis, given 
in milk, is said to be a good remedy; two tothree drops is a dose for a 
small pig. The attack usually comes on at from two to six weeks, al- 
though we have known it to appear at four or five months. <A pig that 
once has had the thumps should never be used as a breeder, as it is likely 
to transmit the disease and a feeble constitution. 

Couaus.—Pigs are frequently troubled with a cough. It may be 
caused by dust, colds, and foul air, or it may be whooping-cough; if 
the latter, it is contagious, and all of them will have it. It is rarely 
fatal, but it is annoying, and keeps the pigs from growing as rapidly as 
they otherwise would. If caused by dust, remove the cause by clean- 
ing up; if by colds, a little sulphur or a few drops of turpentine in 
milk will relieve them, or pine tar in troughs, or in the food, will have 
alike beneficial effect. Nearly always when the herd of pigs are more 
or less affected, and the spasms of coughing commence when they 
get up in the morning or when they run and take unusual exercise, and 
stop and cough, sometimes fairly whooping, with nose to the ground, 
sides working like a pair of bellows, and terminating by throwing up or 
spitting something from the mouth, itis whooping-cough. Treatment: 
A little carbolie acid in the slop in the proportion of one tablespoonful 
of the erystalized fluid to a bucket of slop, or half-teaspoonful to one 
quart of milk; also use pine tar in the troughs. 

SNIFFLES.—This is sometimes caused by inhaling dust, or from colds, 
but oftener it is the first stages of bu/l nose, or nasal catarrh; and, if 
so, it is contagious, and will, if the well ones are not separated, run 
through the herd. Symptoms: Water running from the eyes, a slight 
hacking cough, and frequent blowing through the nostrils, especially 
in the morning when getting out of bed; as the disease progresses the 
nose appears stopped up, and when the pig blows through the nostrils, 
a yellowish mucous discharge is ejected from the nose; if the pig drinks 
rapidly, he will stop. raise his head and appear to be choked, turn the 
head to one side and gasp for breath; this will be shortly followed by 
bleeding at the nose from one or both nostrils; the pig then refuses to 
eat corn or any food that requires much chewing; the roof of the 
mouth becomes sore and tender, and not infrequently the nose turns 
upwards or to one side, becomes enlarged and widened or raises on top ; 
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the pig eats some, but dwindles along, and does not thrive on corn or 
ordinary food. The remedies we use are: Carbolic acidin milk, in the 
first stages, and bathe the nose and face with a liniment made of tur- 
pentine, ammonia, sweet oil and coal oil, in the following propor- 
tions: take a six-ounce vial; put in one ounce each of turpentine, am- 
monia and coal oil, and remainder sweet or lard oil; smear the trough 
with tar; put the pigs in a clean pen; burn sulphur on hot coals or 
very hot iron, or a tin pan held over a coal oil lamp, and when the pan 
becomes hot sprinkle sulphur on it until the pen is filled with the fumes 
of the burning sulphur; repeat this two or three times a week and you 
will probably conquer the disease. After the disease becomes so fixed 
upon the pig as to produce bloody discharges from the nose or turn the 
nose up or to one side, you can hardly conquer it. The pigs, however, 
will fatten readily if they are fed ground food mixed with water or 
slop; this kind of food being soft they eat it heartily, and the disease 
being local and confined to the nose and head they fatten rapidly, as 
though not affected. 

CANKER, OR NURSING SorRE-Mouru.—This is a troublesome disease, 
and if not promptly attended to, proves fatal. It may, and we think 
it usually does, arise from impurity in the milk of the sow, or from 
poison on her teats and udder, obtained by running in tall, wet grass or 
poison vines. The first symptoms are lumps on the sow’s udder, and 
sometimes sores; next will be noticed blisters on the lip, tongue and 
mouth of the pig; the tongue and lips become swollen, and the roof 
and sides of the mouth infiamed and covered with deep red or white 
blister spots. Treatment: Catch the pig and swab its mouth out thor- 
oughly with a solution of carbolic acid and water sufficiently strong to 
make the flesh upon the arm tingle. Apply it with arag, or a small 
piece of a sponge, tied on a stick. A strong sage tea applied in the same 
way is good, and in addition take powdered sulphur, put it ito a large 
straw, hold the pig’s mouth open, and blow the dry sulpur in. Apply 
these remedies frequently, and bathe the sows teats and udder with a 
weak solution of carbolic acid. Keep litters that have it away from 
other pigs. Care, close attention, and the frequent application of the 
above remedies, will rarely fail to cure, if taken in time. The sow 
should be fed sulphur in her slops. 

SHarP Basy Tusks.—These are some times found in the mouths of 
young pigs, and they are annoying to the sow and to other pigs; they 
are as sharp as needles, and the little fellows use them vigorously fight- 
-ing their mates and nipping the teats and udder of the sow; they are 
frequently the cause of sows refusing to lie still and let the pigs suck. 
Remedy: ‘Take a small pair of pinchers and pull out the little tusks, 
and quiet and order is again restored. 

Biack Tusks in little pigs are by some thought to be a source of 
disease and death, but we think it very doubtful; however, it is a small 
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matter to remove them at once by pulling out with a pair of pinchers- 

STOPPAGE OF THE PoRES.—Pigs are not infrequently dull and stupid, 
hair stands up, and they walk as if stiff in the legs; this is usually 
caused by a stoppage of the pores on the inside of the leg. Hogs and 
pigs sweat through these little holes in the leg, and when they become 
closed from colds or other causes, it makes piggy sick. Treatment: 
Wash inside of legs with warm water and soap, and rub vigorously. 

Borits sometimes appear on head, neck, limbs, or body of pigs. 
Treatment: Open on under side of the boil or lump with a sharp knife, 
splitting it open. 
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Every day the herd should be carefully examined, for the purpose of 
knowing that they are all healthy, properly fed, and to see how the 
several animals are developing. The matings were made to produce 
certain results, and as the results work out in flesh and blood, they 
should be daily watched to see how rapidly or how slowly they come. 
Every day will produce some change in young and growing stock; it 
may be slight, but the forces of heredity and evolution are constantly 
at work, and they must be watched and directed by all the artificial 
help the breeder can command. Often a little extra food and eare will 
brace up the system against a family defect. Evolution must often be 
aided by good food or change of food. ‘To illustrate: Pigs that are in- 
clined to drop back of the shoulders, commence to show the defect when 
the mother’s milk is not sufficient for the demands of the growing pigs, 
which is usually when they are from five to ten weeks old. As soon as 
such trouble is noticed, brace them up by extra feed of sweet milk and 
ground oats, or milk to drink and soaked wheat to eat. We have often 
at the first symptoms of a let down, by generous feed of milk and oats, 
braced them up and kept the backs straight. On the other hand, if the 
feet are inclined to go down, take off corn and feed oftener and less at a 
time of milk and oats. If cough or sniffles appear, give a drop or two 
of turpentine in a little warm milk to each pig, or a like amount of 
carbolic acid, and grease the nose, throat and breast with a mixture of 
lard, turpentine and coal oil, in the proportion of 14g lard, 14 coal oil, 
and 14 turpentine. A little prompt work at the start may save much 
trouble. If a pig lies around, hair stands up, eyes are dull, heavy, or 
red and watery, the pig is sick; watch it a little while and the symp- 
toms may become sufficiently pronounced to indicate the trouble, which 
is likely to be one of the many diseases of pigs described in another 
chapter. The eyes, motion and hair are the untiring sentinels that tell 
the approach of trouble. As long as the hair lays down smooth and 
close to the skin and appears glossy and oily, the eye bright, the 
head up, and the walk quick and vigorous, good health abounds; but 
when the head is carried low, walk slow, hair stands up, ears droop, 
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and the pig drops onto its belly when it lies down, something is wrong, 
and attention is demanded. Unless time is taken every day to look 
them all over symptoms of disease will not be noticed. See that the 
troughs, sleeping appartments and feeding places are kept clean; that 
no more food is given than consumed; that they have plenty of good 
water to drink; that the larger pigs are not driving away the smaller 
ones when nursing; in short, that everything is lovely and every pig 
has a fair chance. Look the pigs over often enough to enable you to 
tell at a glance where they belong. As they grow up, if you are in 
doubt as to which litter any pig belongs, wait until it gets to nursing ; 
then walk around, look at its form and features carefully while at the 
sow, so that you can ever after recognize it beyond a doubt. No two 
pigs are exactly alike; there may be, and often is, a close resemblance 
in pigs in same litter or sired by the same boar, but each has an indi- 
viduality that is distinct, and if once learned, will always thereafter be 
easily recognized. It is always important to know where a pig be- 
tongs, but it is still more important that the breeder should watch and 
learn how it develops and how nearly it approaches the shape and form 
he expected. A peculiarity frequently runs in families; some develop 
quite early, while others do not show up until nearly matured. In or- 
der to judge intelligently of the value of a pig, the breeder must know 
all such traits and peculiarities. 

The close built, tight barrelled, nicely trimmed, long bodied, short leg- 
ged pig looks best when little, and it makes a good seller and shipper, 
because it gives immediate satisfaction; but it has not the future before 
it that another of a little looser make, more depth and range of body, 
higher on the leg, mellow hided, vigorous, high-headed, saucy fellow 


D2? 
has. 
From the time of birth until maturity the breeder should watch the 


pigs and examine them critically, noting all defects, excellencies of 
color, form, peculiarities and characteristics. By so doing, he will soon 
learn, if he does not already know, that successful breeding is not mere 
chance work; on the contrary, it is a science, and one in which brains, 
properly used, push the breeder forward, slowly, it may, but surely, 
year after year, Such a course will make him cautious about his judg- 
ment on young and rapidly growing animals. Often the first choice of 
the litter at two weeks of age, will be the poorest at six months. With 
the closest study and application, the best judges are often misled and 
compelled to change their minds several times in the course of a season. 
There are so many currents of blood contending for mastery, and of- 
ten so many hidden forces that time alone can unfold their strength. 
At one period the characteristics of one ancestor may show up 
strongly for a while, only to give way and be overshadowed by that of 
another. Thus day by day, week by week, and month by month, the 
results of your combinations work out before you in flesh and blood. 
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As these changes and developments are unfolding before the eye and 
mind of the breeder, he is delighted or cast down in proportion to the 
evidences of success or failure observed. It is such painstaking work 
and observations that makes the breeder realize how much easier the 
bad points come than the good ones: That a long nose, heavy, thick, 
large ear, crooked or fished back, weak, soft, yielding feet, small hams, 
small, narrow shoulders, long, thin neck, small or loose, flabby jowl, 
coarse hair, flat ribs, pinched flanks and long, crooked legs, is much 
easier to produce than a short, nice head, fine, thin, silky ears, broad, 
stright back, large and full hams, shoulders, flank, belly and jowl, fine 
hair, short, strong, tapering and straight legs, and tough, small feet. 
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The agricultural fair has been, and still is, an important factor in the 
development of alt the domestic animals. It may be safely said that it 
has been more potent than any other source, save the agricultural peri- 
odicals. The time when fairs were inaugurated may be fixed as the 
period shortly after improvements in live stock began. In the United 
States, some few of the Eastern States, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts were the first to hold them. We are not 
now able to give the date or place of the first one in America, but think 
it was abont 1812. At first they were called in many places cattle shows, 
and for some years the hog was conspicuously absent. From 1821 to 1825 
the cattle shows gradually began to assume a general stock character, 
and soon mechanical, agricultural and horticultural interests were in- 
cluded, and the name, agricultural fair, was given to designate such 
meetings. The cattle shows of 1820-’21 were the first that offered pre- 
miums for hogs. They began mildly, first offering diplomas and some 
cash premiums, and there was but one class—no distinction as to breeds. 
It was at first a premium for the best boar, and for the best sow, 
A few years later a second premium was offered for boars and sows, and 
all hogs, scrub, grade, mixed and thorough-bred were classed together 
and competed for the same prize. The animals were exhibited on their 
looks, not on their blood, a grade often taking first premium and a 
thorough-bred second, and many times the hog without name was the 
successful one. 

The early committees were often composed of seven persons, and 
rarely less than five. About 1830 we find some few fairs offering pre- 
miums for aged hogs and pigs. Shortly thereafter the hogs were given 
two classes—the large and small breeds. ‘This was in the period from 
1830 to 1840, and it was during that same period that the fight or contest 
arose between the large and small hog. The question of location had 
much to do with the opinion of the breeder or raiser. Those persons 
who were close to large towns and cities, where fresh meat markets were 
an every day business, favored the small hog, and the farmer who lived 
some distance and marketed his hogs only in the fall and to packers 
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favored the large hog, as they could only sell at one season of the year, 
and in addition to that piggy must walk to his death. ‘This division of 
sizes at the fairs was the result of this contest. Fair managers usually 
sater to the feelings of the people in a greater or less degree and at the 
samme time seek to push the people forward. From 1830 to 1860 the 
committees usually made to the managers of fairs a report, sometimes 
verbal and other times written, giving a brief account of animals ex- 
hibited, premiums awarded, and honorable mention. Some of these re- 
ports contain considerable information as to the existing breeds and 
the character of the hogs in that portion of the country, and recom- 
mendations, some of which were valuable and others commonplace or 
worthless. The careful student, however, will note a gradual improve- 
ment in the management of fairs and a consequent stimulus in the stock 
of hogs adjacent thereto. 

It may be said that the fair itself was only the demonstration of a 
feeling of improvement among the people. This may in part be true, but 
only partially. The fair was, as a rule, the educator in this way, if in 
no other and it brought farmers and stock growers together, and the ani- 
mals were before them. ‘This led to discussions and comparison, and 
discussion and comparison generates idcas and arouses pride, enthusi- 
asm and a desire to excel. When aman is thus loaded he is in the 
pathway of progress, and has his face in the right direction. The fair 
has thus started many a man upward, that but for the education and 
stimulus thus received, would have fooled all his life away feeding 
scrubs. We do not by any means loose sight of the power of the agri- 
cultural paper, which has done, and is doing, more to stir the mind of 
the farmer to healthy and vigorous action than any other agency, 
but we simply wish to give the fair due credit. The paper furnishes 
the text and generates ideas, and the fair furnishes the object lessons, 
that are more easily grasped than a statement of a fact, by the ordinary 
and untrained mind. 

The separation in classes, of large and small breeds, was some im- 
provement, but it gave the grade the same chance as the pure-bred, and 
it was not until the year 1850 that different breeds were given classes 
and premiums for all ages; in addition a class was made for all crosses. 
Later, in addition to the classes above named, there was added a general 
premium for boar and sow of any age or breed, called sweepstakes. 
This was a kind of ‘‘ free-for-all’? and had a beneficial effect. The 
class by breeds gave a stimulus to the several breeds, and the sweep- 
stakes instituted comparisons and discussions as to the relative merits of 
breeds. 

For several years past the committees selected to award have consisted 
of three persons. ‘They are usually good, honest men, of fair sense and 
judgment, but, as a rule, wholly unacquainted with the characteristics 
of the breeds they are required to pass upon; and, as a naturai result 
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the awards are often misplaced. Even with men who are up in the: 
points, the committee system is uncertain and usually unsatisfac- 
tory. The trouble with mankind is, that every individual 1s possessed 
of a hobby. One man’s hobby is a fine head and ear; another, a big 
bone; another, a large ham; and, another, a large heart-girth. Now, 
in examining a hog, the man with a hobby is always looking for the 
animal that is nearest perfect in the part covered by the hobby. Again 
some men have an eye for form or symmetry. Something is needed to 
compel the eye and mind to judge the hog in parts, and then as a 
whole. 

Within a few years a new system has been inaugurated, which we 
think will produce such a result. We refer to the single judge, or ex- 
pert system, aided by the standard of excellence adopted by the breeders 
of the several breeds. Of course, without a standard of points, the 
expert’s efficiency would be greatly lessened; but with the standard 
before him and directing his attention in detail to every point in the 
scale, and holding his mind and attention there, each point has consid- 
eration; and, having thus been compelled to review each separately, 
he is better prepared to pass upon the general symmetry. In short, it 
breaks the force and effect of the hobby, and holds the judge to his 
work, 

The judge should be required to indicate points on the score-card, 
and then the superintendent should do the footings, so that the expert 
himself would not know results until announced by the superintendent 
of the department. Then the rule should be, that all score-cards should 
he tacked up on the pens, where they can be seen and studied. The 
fair is, or should be, an educator, and there is no better way to edu- 
vate the breeder than by the use of a score-card. It is an object lesson, 
and an application of theories to living facts and forms. 

When all fairs adopt the score-card and expert judge system, general 
intelligence upon the points of animals will greatly increase, and the 
pathway of success will be plainly marked. Breeders must push for- 
ward to that desired end and rest not until such a system is established. 
{t will soon come. Then they can go to a fair that will be fair, and 
will know that the best hog will always win. No professional or 
non-professional expert, whose score-cards are exposed to the public 
gaze and criticism, will dare be dishonest or ignorant. He will feel 
and know that the responsibility rests upon him and can not be shifted 
off onto the shoulders of the committee—an intangible community that 
shift responsibility from one to another, and hide behind a majority. 
The expert has not only to select, but his score-card makes him say 
why he so selects. 
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Intelligent breeders of all classes of domestic animals in all ages have 
Jhad ideal standards of excellence, or an ideal animal that they sought 
to bring their herds up to. This has in the past been the means of great 
good, but it had its defects, and among which were, that there were 
nearly, or quite as many ideals or standards as there were breeders, so 
that there could hardly be said to be any combined or uniform efforts in 
a particular direction. Such have been some of the difficulties in the 
way of more general progress. Within a few years’ however, breeders 
of different kinds of domestic animals realizing that ‘‘in union there is 
strength,’? and in unity of purpose there is progress, have combined 
and associated together, and by a union of minds and discussion of 
views, formulated a common ideal, given it shape and in a manner sub- 
stance, by describing it in plain, direct terms, and this description is 
made plainer by also describing what ought not to be, as well as that 
which should. 

The Poultry Fancier was the first to adopt and put in use the system 
of standards for breeds, and the perfection of their favorites are largely 
due to a persistent adherence by each breeder to the common judgment 
of all. Swine breeders are now adopting the same methods, although 
notso universally. The breeders of all breeds save the Poland-China, 
have but one standard, and in that respect the breeders of Poland- 
Chinas are behind their brethren, however there is now a prospect that 
one standard willin the near future be adopted for the latter breed. 
This is as it should be, and all efforts looking to such a consummation 
ought to receive the assistance and encouragement of all persons inter- 
ested, 

Until the common standard is finally adopted, we must present all 
that exist, and allow the reader to take his choice. 

We herewith present, in their regular form, all of the standards 
as adopted by the Swine Breeders’ Association, together with the new 
standards, as reported by the committee of the National Poland-China 
Breeders’ Assosciation, and the one recently suggested by the Svwvne 
Breeders’ Journal, of Indianapolis, Ind.: 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE OF BERKSHIRE SWINE 


ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 
CoLor.—Black, with white on feet, face, tip of tail, and an occasional splash on 


(Hie) Hint eons specs ethoateoadacbe Gapboaton. SodsEuNGUL ad GL Pek OS ado > SER otate peeree 4 
FACE AND SNOUT.—Short, the former fine and well dished, and broad between ihe 
Chios) MAce BSE beEeGdeRS Ey aeCO | SeMGSS CORO OE bE Ob On CA Dons CUBE 7005 Co pbAGL Gos aocpooHOtnoOn 7 
EYE eyes clear, rather large, dark hazel or PEAY smote as watt Cee eke a 2 
Ear.—Genera'ly almost erect, but sometimes inclined forward with advancing 
age, medium size, thin BTA ROL Dass. 50s Cs. aaeehe aoe apeilertanetactateceiole neve a\spaio'e 4 
JOwL.—Full and heavy, running well back on neck.......-.....20.....e.ceeceeeeee 4 
NECK,—Short,and broad on top eee vee cece tee eee ee cet e eer ec eee 4 
Hair.—Fine and soft, medium GIG UEEN.e. Shae Se eh Acre iS ie tm Nahe ee 3 
SEN —SMOOth anduplialle yrs te wie yor citer eiercloreit eee aie tore cls ansieiens ofet-ten ata. 4 
SHOULDER.—Thick and even, broad on top, and deep through ieheati sabes ay 7 
Back.—Broad, short and straight, ribs well sprung coupling closeup to hip....... 8 
SIDE.—Deep and well let dow n, straight on POtMOININeS Ae ac. 6 
FLANK.—Well back. and low down on leg, making nearly a str aight line with 
KO AOE TON Lh OHO ee Wes maaan a aadebcuSa pcg sh mgonbes Se sbcSeaccounuantogoc a 
MOEN. —Mulleandinvailesssen eects pee nim netic tae erie meas oe cree Ol Werden ae Seine ects 9 
Ham.—Deep and thick, extending well up on back, and. holding thickness well 
MOWDCOMNOCKAEe ee ate Ee Aceh res Pe crete Cunt Eh Me nih et at ociorara 10 
TAIL.—Well set up on back, tapering AIGIMIGECOATEE! OMIA elke eke eure 2 
LEGs.—Short, straight and strong, set wide apart, with hoofs erect, and capable of 
holding good Vso Cal Nhe geo nee Seee ob Moods Dabo bominagceboUb lp COdesns st ascbncdo oT 5 
SYMMETRY.— Well proportioned throughout, depending largely on condition. ...... 5 
CONDITION.—In agood healthy g-owingstate notover-fed ....  ................ 6 
STYLE.—Attractive, spirited, indicative of thorough-breeding and constitutional 
PVN BOTS state ciel foratces Seek tbets oom ete Stele o(aihoveletele)e/a/tia'e SSE IERS Notion Sas DEI oe Da tees cote 
100 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR CHESTER WH:TES. 


AS ADOPTED BY THE CHESTER WHITE RECORD ASSOCIATION AT THEIR ANNUAL 
MEETING, JVNUARY, 1885. 


TEAM — Small broadmalichtlyrdishe crn secre etter sa. .sertseteletieiyeieie= eile aia ="= 7 
TPES ats dS Ob Roe) CHCA Deak UDA Geonb or oucdebddl ondoSRdoOBens aauDo ub adnorldn abo De 2 
AON oS NIGH ne ra LBRO ab aoeoonnouscooRcdoouenenadoc aletslcarcichw ecerscereea tet sep ce, vemos 4 
NiNGKI=—SHOnts LUD awe lea Te OUI oe salar as nite cise cieits aiersialelcleientet ote dete osclatesetaiatetssetatelo% 3 
3RISKET —Full and deep ........ RO eae SCA Oe ee IES ann CO aco citer ae: oe 3 
SOUS oe ene lOEE) ae yb oR oeabon: Goreodee deneboo event snedo“caebadroeoanoe 6 
CGuivryuisy) UNE Op Sia) 9 8 Ga ee nian hoe ome con Bdononnoopcoucn ancocuUccueS ued 9 
TRACT Se Tear aakn Ghillie lee So aeeonten on cobseneont docoparae—sbosc0nr copaca dood. 6 
SUPERS CO py Ur TUN ae apaeterars wlevolete\ojeisictclelsiela sicleiwielelaelal= lel Par orem en cnboosnaorodco 7 
BRITS SW MG ULNN Pg dence cers tel ese fois sai) oYaXe lal ovate olin avelohaje ele /are\eveyns-\arelak stops. wicked eile oie striese 6 
MUOUN.—-BLOAMCANG SUROMPS cose ln terete eiete(aiel=) cjefoleiolojele eleveVaieielecnia(aleiaisle/atai sjaistel~/siete|a\eje/ein.s 7 
DESY: TasVie—— Wa. LO AT GURGT ATO ING coin «11> oh cle ee chenlelsieie) (ereiesieialelolelale «miele -\eie mints Boo 2060. CB0OUG00aC 5 
IAN KV let GO wiley) leer -i-levsictalclalefeleielajelelo, ciefeseie/ojer=cois'aelexoto|>\sipi0]--(ainletele'e oleyels\ele\=i7 3 
HAM.—Broad, fuil and deep ......- 06.0 cee cc cence cers eccccescccccecccesccocees os 10 
LIMBS. —Strong, straight, and BRE SU Estee an Se etree aterageie. SS AO MEO: Dee Piclanesieteo 6 
TAIL.—Tapering, and not COarse .......... cece eee reece cere t eee e eee e eet eeeteeens 2 
OAM hee iG SWS Basoodes, | seboe cpnoodeoucedooga oc sfenaseetane Rocce gone aiccnoc 3 
COLOR.—White............ sh ACen Gauccua Dorian ononoTeopCaban a acacl | “py ipoCcmnat 8 
IS WMC MER Womens eve ratcis micyete ae cecint ote clacreaje\ie sia: ateye etevoiers clave sick) llsa{elelv)ojslo[ai sie’ ts] aleleLe (el s}~:elaisis\-)= 8 
ANVIL. CoancgoomadonenG.AOdoL dope anaAUseond cobondsopocucoaopocobosncmdagont 100 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 


IITEAD—Short; broad between the eyes, and nicely tapering from eyes to point of 
nose; face slightly dished; cheeks full. 
OBJECTIONS—Head coarse, long and narrow; face straight, or too much dished; 
snout coarse or thick. 
HAE ocr ines thin; pointing outward and forward; well proportioned to size of 


ody. 
OBJECTIONS—Too large and coarse; thick, lopping; lying too near the face; stiff, 
erect, or too small. 
JOWL—Full, firm, and neat; carrying fullness well back to neck and brisket. 
OBJECTIONS—Flabby ; light; thin in cheek; tucking up under the neck. 
NECK—Full, deep, short, and well arched. 
OBJECTIONS—Long; flat; lacking in fullness or depth. 
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BRISKET—Full; strong; well let down; extending well forward, and 04 line of belly. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow or tucked up. 
SHOULDER—Broad; deep; thickness in proportion to the sile and ham; full and 
even on top. 
OBJECTIONS—Thick beyond the line of side and ham: lacking iu depth or width; 
blade prominent, or extending above the Jine of the back. 
GIRTH AROUND THE HEART—Full back of shoulders; ribs extending well down, 
wide, and full back of foreleg, 
OBJECTIONS—Less than flank or length of body from top of the head to root of tail. 
BACK—Broad, straight, or slightly arched, carrying width well back to the hams, and 
of medium length. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; sinking back of shoulders; narrow across the lo n; swayed; 
too long; sun-fish shaped. 
SIDES—Full, deep, carrying weight and thickness well down and back. 
OBJECTIONS—T'oo round or flat; shallow or thin at the flank. 
RIBS—V ell sprung, carrying fullness well back and deep. 
OBJECTIONS—Too flat; curve of rib too short; tucking in at bottom; sagging about 


loin. 
LOIN—Broad, strong, and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; poorly ribbed up; weak. 
BELLY—Wide and straight; width approximating that cf the back. 
OBJECTIONS—Sagging; narrow; skin coarse, harsh, or thick. 
FLANK—Well let down and full 
OBJECTIONS—Thin; tucked in; cut up too high 
HAM—Broad, full, deep; of medium length; coming down well on the hock. 
OBJEC 1ONS—Norrow}; short; running too far up the back; steep at the rump 
LIMBS—Medium length; short rather than long; set well apart, and well under: 
muscles full above knee and hock; bone firm, and not coarse; pasterns short 
and strong; foot short. 
OBJECTIONS—Long, slim, coarse, crooked; muscle light; pastern long, slim, or 
flat; hoofs long or sprawling. 
TATL—Small, tapering, smooth; well set on. 
OBJECTIONS—Coar:-e; large; too prominent at the root. 
COAT—Fine and thick. 
OBJECTIONS—Coarse; hair too long; wiry; harsh. 
COLOR--White, (blue spots in skin and black specks shall not argue impurity of 


blood). 
SYMMEL’RY—Uniform build, and all points in animal in proportion. 
OBJECTIONS—W anting in some points, and too much developed in others. 


STANDARD OF CHARACTERISTICS 


ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS£’ ASSOCIATION. 


A Duroc-Jersey should be moderately long, quite deep bodied, not round, but broad 
on the back, ho!ding the width well out tothe hips and hams The head should be 
small in proportion to the body, The face slightly dished, nose rather short. Kars 
medium in size, pendant, end falling towards the eyes, and must not be erect. The 
neck should be short, deep and thick. helegs short, wide apart, and well set under 
the body. Bone of x.edium fineness, arm large, and flank well down. The hamsshould 
be broad and full, well down to the hock. Taillarge atits base, and tapering to its 
extremity. There should be a good coatof hair of medium fineness; usually straight, 
but in some cases wavy, wWithfew, if any, bristles at the top of the neck and shoulders. 
The color shouid be red, varying dark, glossy cherry, to light or yellowish red. An 
occasional fleck of black teuelly on the belly and legs) is admissible, but cherry red 
without biack is preferred. In disposition, mild and gentle. Pigs at nine months of 
age should dress 250 pounds to 300 pounds, and when fully matured, 400 to 700 pounds, 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR JUDGING DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


1, Color: Cherry red, without other admixture... ... 2.2.2... .220 ..-cw ceeaeseee - 5 
2. Head: Nose; fine andshort. Face; slightly dished, wide between eyes....... 10 
3. Ears: Medium size, not erect nor too drooping...........--+.+++.+0- sonoocbdosac 5 
4, Cheeks: Large, full and well rounded Ms Ban SO onc RAC OCORDAGRrD Ob Ooda50008¢ 5 
5. Neck: Short, evenly deep from pollto shoulders.............-. <Fore o.5)s)sleialors eens 5 
6. Shoulders; Broad, smooth, nearly level on top............-.+-eeeese-eeeeee Apress 
@. Chest: Neep, filled) level behind! ‘shoulders’. ..-.--->---.-+ + 0+ ss eee 10 
8. Back: Broad, straight or slightly arching, carrying even width to hips....... 10 
9. Sides: Deep, medium length, level between shoulders and hips......... ...... 10 
105 Belly: Straightiunderline;notipaunchy 99)..----0 4-2-6). e) een eee 5 
11. Hams: Large, full, well-rounded, extending well to hock joint................ 10 
12. Legs: Medium bone, short, straight, well up on toes ............... ....eeeeeee 5 
13. Tail: Set medium high, nicely tapering from base........... DUSeOngdSS> 2oogS cc 5 
14, Hair: Fine, soft, straight, moderately thick. .210+<-. cc... -.--<ces es eels) ecient 5 
15. Action: Vigorous animated), sprightly: ..j.6. 05. 2. oss cemeccicie > oncieweieiiinaneets 5 
100 
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STANDARDS AND STANDARD POINTS. 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR SMALL-YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


A GUIDE, BOTH IN JUDGING AND BREEDING, 


Smallemtheibetterm tsasl.c 20 tceudet wees. Kehishersie tate 2) 
INpEe— shorter eWeL terial. dopiarteeir-ttels eerste ote 5 | 
HEAD...... ° Nish—Greater the better... ... .--  ..-......... 3S 15 
Width between ears—Greater the better 3 | 
Ears small, thin, erect--More so the better............... 23) 
May be pricked forward, not lopped.) 
( Top line—Straighter the het‘er, from shoulder to tail..... 5) 
Belly line—The more level the bett r 5 
Girth in excess of length—More the a etter if not more 
than ten per cent. aoe depres Be Lie BS 
RUINKS...\.1.'6 -4=)Depth--Greater the better 0 5.) os.2 yee) nme ie 5 S$ 35 
Width--Greater and evener the better, from. ‘shoulder to 
UIT parse ah ces Alin pall vel Ses Poet kee ayaa tners crgthe e ok Be ciate aes 5 
| Loin—Broader ithe bettors. 5. Sasa iy anes 3 
{| Flank—Deeper and fuller the better........................ 2 | 
Length—Longer the better .................. eniyereyaeeaieieaye 10 
JBN AMIE Ca mantoatg ; readth-—Broader theybetter! = .).2.- ae.ijardenescs cease. elo 25 
Thickness-—Greater the better. :3-..5..... s20..c0ce.ncee. 5 
pongtles Longer HO NDOLLOTY 2 shs.210,Sesraacles acai siietoleioks Bee 2 
SHOULDERS Breadth—Broader the better ......... Skis Slee cata ee os 3 5 
SU NTE KOSS jac peeeen ayernrarety a arcisiereicti sore eae eee ee A 0 
Shorter Whe hector wxce asco csnaw ecciactsiecie eee water eee cen 3 
LEGS...... ....-. } Strarghtem the bettern, 4.905 <= ease eh tere been n es g 2 
MAKDNG foe ccs sic ....4 Smooth, flexible, finer—More so the better. . 5S 6 65 
(Must not betoothin ridgy and coarse, nor show discolored spota from ; 
o.d sores, not paleaad ashy, but healthy in color and free from eruption.) 
IEVATR eset. 4 Evener, finer, and thicker'the better....-..-............... 5} 
GENERAL = . 
eek Now Symmetry and evidence of vigorous health........ Sites cieisas 5 
NO os AOS ith Oe Cicero as Creare Sree oan ket Pee ey Sent e S e 100 


DISCOUNTS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS. 


1, PEDIGREE—Lack of registration or eligibility to be registered disqualifies a8 points. 

2. STERILITY—Inability to produce offspring disqualifies = = ........., 

3. DEFORMITY—Any structural deformity or Jack disqualifies ............. ne eS 

4, DISEASE—Any evidence of, or tendency to disease, disqualifies ........ 100 sé 
Sears of sores, discolored spots, eruptions, excema,etc... 5 to 25 * 


Pea COLORE DW EV AMR —D) i SOUL CS sa i ocr ccoryoras so choas CRIN chee eee LOON ess 
6G COLORED SPOTS—Dark spots InSKID" 220 2 ee css ae ceie sieeicnee Bato) 25° <° 
7. SizE—Inordinate size, with coarseness of bone or furm .......... .. 10 to 50 §* 
Sane Diminutive size Be Aas Bion cnccnntnacos Sitow 255086 
9, DISPOSITION—Savage or MEnCOmE ture int. .4 ie scot tee cece ese ee Bytom 10p 


SCALE OF POINTS OF THE AMERICAN POLAND-CHINA ASSOCIATION, 


ADOPTED IN 1884, 


Lam COLOR— DO arkiapreGOmirs atin Gn whys rap lar lonte us: opsve'e « ave) sveselereldcaset ole asstevarncfebtansrancrac-« 5 8 
2. Hrap—Short, small, and ae between the OVERS Soetacietoncttinak omic rari ens oc 8 
§. Ears—Fine, 'silicy and Gh) ob TT Aa doom Ge pcebn mooa Cho occ cn a ae cnonocianen GEO MEE Heenan 8 
APUNECK—Shont andislightlyparched 2 2i;.).:1< skis tsiate cis clsctets iitecleie sje siclersied silots. otetsieine mae 3 
5. JOwL—Large and neat’. ........... 
6. SHOULDER—Broad and deep 
7. HEART GIRTH—Large and full 


8. Rips—Well sprung 
See bACK—Scraient Orr sli shtliy AnCHEG). cies, .1u1.,0:lesieieisosiseercetreme nine aaien ele rcinie olclateciciets we ae 8 
LOPES LD ES DOS Di rac Ss eae: LoFeletabe oerevo em erclothe ayn asi ode dia Oia aro eetes cs icials Sioa Bowie eee ecieses 9 
Title LGA GRE OO a he ARIE Sree et rere Ra eo Sere 10 
De AN KA WC LILO b. QO WAN t buces|o-atevoren riot reltsiole Gatorsie s oie ofole ole ewlovs. oe Gelolelddo eee dosh des 3 
Ise BRE —Wideand straiehts <: 1. lo42 W_ pacShach stole acne a seiee wis oays SAC ARO GUBOGGEG 3 
14. HAmM—Broad, deep, and well let down on hock ....-..2-0. ceccssavccccesccscces 12 
15. LEGs—Short: pastern short and standing wellon toes ..............-secesceeres 5 
Ghee DATE — CaApPerin PranGeNOl COALBEY + cic sisi o seen cele siale ose ete awd erelalalole a ciiolajeraie o/s 2 
Titles Ls UATE OPN EET YG IA Re) oe On BAAN ASR ESO bd Cad DA CHReE ISO SE ODDS ere neo 2 
Ulf) a Paws acoco CeO RUC IOD SGACCEBOOOBOEDDOGCL GO ODCS COO OC COOC ONE OOrCT hEr Mone mp pris 100 


OBJECTIONS.—Color, to much white or sandy: head coarse, long, and narrow} 
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snout thick; ears too large and coarse, lying too near the face, or stiff and erect; neck 
long and thin; jowl flabby, light ana thin: shoulder-blade prominent and sticking 
up; heart. less girth than around the flank; ribs flat, too short, and tucking in at the 
bottom; back narrow and sinking back of shoulders; sides too round or flat; shallow 
or thin at flank; loins narrow and poorly ribbed up and weak; flank thin, cut up too 
high; belly sagging, narrow and flabby; ham narrow, short, and steep at rump; legs 
short, slim and crooked; tail thick and coarse; hair coarse, thin; bristles harsh, wiry. 


SCALE OF POINTS OF THE OHIO POLAND-CHINA RECORD COMPANY, 


AS ADOPTED AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 1883. AND REVISED BY A COM- 
MITTEE, APRIL, 1885. 


1. -Hrap—Small broad. cc. 2 canst fn ale oiard inte olteetaishadelaysraiAien dass Ce es orale eel obereieee ohetetets 6 
2. Eyrs—Large and bright . ool ARE Bie ciclsters ateE micie boris ie, SES brated eis eva miaeeione 2 
3° HARS—Thins fine, bendingegracefulliyi..co- a. ccl 1--tsimrs'\Ne s Med hele viery= isles 3 
4. SOWL—Neat, amd tm. sO Se ve cce cecil eactore sioidieve slo aisle caretbebeaya's) sate a Waraie Siete areata 2 
5. _Neck—Short, full, well/arched, ..< .o.. sskiaceects cite anterore ia adreslete souk nen enieerenieerte 3 
6:3 BRISKET—Pull-andsdeep. \ wesc:th ce eisaticnioeciacics Havepcteite nod Ae Hes aicietecoulereeeeies 3 
7.) SHOUDDER—BroagdanagidGep) <n. ccc see nce cei ecclesia aetlye ayn ea eee Se 
Bie GR TARO UN DIEU AR Th oe rare nie tamtatstcyascietalate Meas ae = O18 eae Tee ate Gebadaneiicoacd 9 
Oe BACK Straightan@ broad eer s meen cares cerita akab a. URES hiisee SO Sip 6 
TO Sano pracy ave binsnll 0  Be Sona ooosomoddabodtmObeas DU RebuGE lobibodu boda lowodeos ce T 
A RIBS—Weellisprung) sce ) aac sccietee creme c neceiesienis res Bg Rayatnors acids oiecerotajetecreteeetors 6 
12. Lorin—Broad and strong ...............- See ieee OER BADE neon cans i 
135 (BEDLY—Waide and straight: <s.\rtracsce ctelelsiciaici siete ciecieieis cine re a srerels oielel te ot raeeeretetare 5 
145 POANK—Weell Gt dwn 5 oe oicosrrrascis cya: Keser erates ae Nhe tacts caer mmaetees 8 
15. HamM—Broad, full and deep ................ feasted veabinerke © e oaosseceeeae 9 
16. LIMBS—“trong, straight and deep...............-2. .002 cesses DOO TOOC IOS OC 8 
Ais TAI—Tapering: andi not cOarse) on syncs cae aclesceticeee omaien Oi cieee etree sietelseeare 2 
18, -<CoAT Hine and sottics (2 aly use taeinotlecaeie setoee tose eaten erdi Sev saaaat acme £ 
19°) (CoLor—Darkispotted' on black). occa cerccmen soccer ciclahy e Wine a ese cree oe reereeete 3 
20 SiS VMIM DRY 1. arsserarnn Sc aavere se wisinare siaseteeterte verses syere reve TI he Fe Acie’ « wvotaretoheieidaneententetets 8 
NTL ST ehh RG A a 100 


cet ewe c wrt r we see ee seen ses seeseebeeesereseseeseseses 


1 HEAD—Short; broad between the eyes, and nicely tapering from eyes to point of 
nose; face slightly dished; cheeks full. 3 
OBJECTIONS— ead coarse, long and narrow; face straight or too much dished; 
siout coarse or thick. 
2 EYES—Large, bright, and free from overhanging fat. 
OBJECTIONS—Small, dim, or hidden under protruding fat. 
3 EAK—Bending gracefully; thin; pointing outward and forward; well propor- 
tioned tosize of body. x 
OBJECTIONS—-Too arge and coarse; thick, lopping; lying too near the face; stiff, 
erect, or toosmall. 
4 JOWL—Full, firm and neat; carrying fullness well back to neck and brisket. 
OBJECTIONS—Flabby; light; thin in cheek; tucking up under the neck. 
5 NECK--Full, deep, short, and well arched. 
OBJECTIONS—Long, flat, Jacking in fullness or depth. 
6 BRISK es strong; well let down; extending well forward, and on line of 
the belly. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow, or tucked up. 
7 SHOULDER--Broad; deep; thicknessin proportion to the side and ham; full and 
even on top. 
OBJECTIONS—Thick beyond the line of side and ham; lacking in depth or width; 
blade prominent, or extending above the line of the back. 
8 GIRTH AROUND THE HEAR!—Ful! back of shouiders; ribs extending well 
down wide and full back of foreleg 
OBJECTIONS—Less than flank measure or length of body from topof the head to 
the root of the tail. 
9 BACK--Broad, straight, or slightly arched, carrying width well back to hams, 
and of medium length. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; sinking back of the shoulders; narrow across the loin; 
swayed. too Jong; sunfish shaped. 
10 SIDES—Full, deep, carrying weight and thickness well down and back. 
OBJECTIONS--Too round or flat; shallow or thin at the flank. 
11 RIBS—Well sprung, carrying fullness well back and deep. 
OBJECTIONS—Too flat; curve of rib too short; tucking in at bottom; sagging 
about loin 
12 LOIN--Broad, strong and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; poorly ribbed up: weak. 
13 BELLY--Wike :nd straight; width approximating that of the back, 
OBJECTIONS—Sagging; narrow; skin coarse, harsh and thick. 
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STANDARDS AND STANDARD POINTS. 


FLANK—Well let down, and full 
QBJECTIONS—Thin; tucked in; cut up too high, 

HAM—Broad, full, deep; of medium length; coming down well over the hock. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow: short; running too far up the back; steep at the rump. 


. LIMBs—Medium length; short rather than long; set well apart, and well under; 


muscles full above knee and hock; bone firm and not coarse; pasterns short 
and strong; foot short. 
OBJECTIONS— Long, slim, coarse, crooked; muscles light; pastern long, slim or 
flat; hoofslo: g or sprawling. 
TAIL—Small, tapering, smooth; well set on. 
OBJECTIONS—Coarse; large; too prominent at the root. 
COAT—Fine and soft; covering the body well, 
OBJECTIONS—Course, bristly; hair too long; wiry, harsh. 
COLOR—Black, with white points or dark spotted; spots clear white (sandy spots 
and speckled color shall not argue impurity of blood, but are not desirble.) 
OBJECTIONS—Solid black, or with more sandy or white than black. 
SYMMETRY—An even development, bringing form and dimension of the several 
parts of body in proporticn to each other. 
OBJECTIONS—Too much developed in some points and lacking in others. 


SCALE OF POINTS OF THE CENTRAL SWINE RECOED ASSOCIATION, 


ADOPTED JANUARY, 1885. 


Peek A D— Small sbroad sliohtly GisheGincme sc. ue -se cc nani ce css a dee eee oes wbeals 5 
21 TVA 9 0 abhi wavakey Colitoyoy Oba es ly Oo deeaooriscibUsocdces Cac Soup boo nEn oop he soc enncce ot 3 
Some OK — SOLU SRO Ve IARC OCU fa ctet ccc eayattas oy craigce cov epehsis) = gerec your talatebaystoddisiesetejs ceistshoce = she 3 
Apeerel © Wile —N GAL ean S ewes Oe rer esc) arc fst cteis) sohyaate comp, PC) Thay quia’ sla\a¥efnueso)sis) iets caestels 2 
5. PRIskKET—Full BP eae yey Reeser stays Bro east afe aerevaien 12 Sp ops slaiar stalsiecaWieteiep= efaraierkicrs,ahe = 3 
Gry SHOULDER Broad eanGiQee Dy acres, dais c styensferathe rte ceeuinl dot 2 pieiejetorelsicfornece'sjeis slain = ei 6 
7 GIRTH AROUND HEART te eer see TR oi Pesto cte boise EAs SE alae ale 10 
Soe BACK —Strale mt ON MISGLON Ry coca) ccpe)aicie «\slojelcio.els ais els)t 2 Secriciecls ais ASC elriosteseeerins 6 
CRSUDES— CG p rer ull le earpiece eciaie ee eke as Sm Meine ithe calavs We! oieraroiapaie tats» sTa' asic ieterere le 6 
LOMPICUBS=—\VVClLESIULN Oss 5 ariciets ete ociciste sitrcicye Hels sieic St ratauere Grojeiciginrafolataieclamnctac iy cis fojare ete 9 
IPPON] =I LO AMMAN QB UPOU Ril ve sete mecca cis fan ices, cuu)ssusisiclcl as eeeoiuaiae Sols asia ners sighs i 
125) BELLY Wide andistraiehtim.. sacs occece. | rec. Preis as eevee wevalaiateepsisscratsleshays) 5 4 
VF eee RUETASNIR— WE LINC UROL shies) are. cisier are crarsiais » «ray tcisecrerera Pau cie ae mrieteeca.= stetajarcls cies! 3 
(PAM BroadenullanGgedeep) oc soen 5 secae tances Pees Ooet Wanelat Sout osceios eens 10 
15. Coat—Fine and thick ee EN ee ierev ha erate cotta opapenaicke gvnCe Ne Ione eve oh Wee e TETAS oes ; 
(Gee LIMBS Strone. straisht amu! tapering 9-2. <5. qsscene< ecm aaans eeeacencdnactinnces 5 
lige Cat —Taperineandmot, coarse: | ess c. te eeejc- see. ook ee Ce er Rear lactis ] 
Te OOUOR Dar kee tee me hk Mt er gate eae thay totes Perino se une aA Sor nrc ee 
195 -AcTroN—Vigorous), easy, lively. ...22...-..c00ccec.. ess Sa tO CE Ont er tere 5 
20. SYMMETRY ld) TUE EC RAC OD Coa IOOG ) 1 Min Sea ncnn ye emsnd Cores Dope Oat Samar Or 5 
RO Ga eae eee te soe sets Ne OLE” Weleniie (iat giecice sari maurclew ables Manas rew sete 100 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 
1 HEAD-—Short; broad between the eyes and nicely tapering from the eyes to point 


Se oe Ok eel bre 


of nose; face slightly dished; cheeks full. 
OBS pO ENG esd coarse, long and narrow; face too much dished: snout coarse 
or thick. 
EA R—Drooping; thin; pointing forward 
OBJECTIONS—Too large ana coarse; thick, lopping; lying too near the face; stiff, 
erect. or tooround. 
NE‘ K- -Full, deep, short, and well arched 
OBJECTIONS—Long; flat; lacking in fullness or depth. 
JOWL Full, firm, and neat; carrying fullness to shoulder and brisket. 
OBJECTIONS—Flabbv; light; thin in cheek. 
BRISKET—Full; well let down; extending well forward and on line of belly. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow 
SHOU |.DER—Broad; deep; full and even on top. 
OBJECTIONS—L cking in depth or width; blade too prominent, 
GIRTH AROUND HEART- Full back of shoulders; ribs extending well down; 
wide and ful! back of foreleg. 
OBJECTIONS—Less than flank or length of body from top of head to root of ta'l, 
or creased hack of shoulder. 
BACK Broad. straight, or slightly arched, carrying the width back to ham, and of 
medium length. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; creasing back of sho Iders; narrow across the loin; 
swayed; too long; fish shaped. 
SIDES—Full, deep, carrying the size wel! down ‘aud back 
OBJECTIONS—Too round or flat; or thin at the flan. ; flabby. 
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10 RIBS—Well sprung and long. 
OBJECTIONS—Too flat; curve of rits too short. 
11 LO'tN—Broad, strong and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow, weak. 
12 BELLY—Wide and straight. 
OJ+ CTIONS—Sagging, narrow. 
13 FLANK—Well let down and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Thin: tucked in; cut up too high. 
14 HAM—Broad, and coming down well to the hock. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow, short, too steep at the rump. 
15 COAT—Fine, thick, straight. 
16 LIMBS—Medium length, stout, tapering, set well apart, bone firm and not coarse. 
pasterns short, short toes. 
OBJECTIONS—Long, slim, coarse, crooked, muscle light. pastern slim or flat, toes. 
long or spreading. 
17—TAIL—Small, tapering. 
OBJECTIONS—Coarse, large, too prominent at the root. 
18 COLOR—Dark, with a few clear white spots. (sandy spotsand speckled color 
shall not argue impurity of biood, but are not desirable). 
OBJECTIONS—Solid black, or with more sandy or more white than black hair 
over the body, or plum color. 
19 ACTION—KEasy, fine and graceful. 
OBJECTIONS—Slow, clumsy. 
20 SYMMETRY--Harmonious combination of all the foregoing schedule of points. 


THE COMMITTEE STANDARD. 


1, \CoLoR—Dark: spotted or black iu). oo) eecd-ceereee eter anenioe eect acne meee z 

2. Hi an—Small; broad) slightly @ished> 5... o----e-ceee ose eee ne ne eee een fi 

3.) HARS— Ein esand roo piua ey yy eee teerelieisteteleteleicie = eee Beene Een NCoOcSS3bic- 2. 

4, JowL—-Neat and full Reet ahs Oootde MoOADOo Tee pUM ART Baae unEcO OS TON DoCS ones 2 

5. NECK--Short, full, slightly arched: -3.%--0-- 252-574 eee eee 2 

6. DRISKET—Full salu Specks s/ole ails @ ee sieve) al stveigle la) Usalcre ls dena Olea eee ete eee Eee 3 

4. SHOULDER—Broad and deep... sccm feces. © sislevbid che eydis ede ne elca a Soe Ree ee 6 

8. GIRTH AROUND) (HUWART 2 a scs wlercialemieleisjetsate 2a afolsitievereyel otto afole/ eh ioke et in ite dy 

95 BACK—Straient amcor Oads cs occ ersleyelelete (erate teteisialeletemeieaetele ieee miele ee ee 7 

10; StpES==Deepsandifulle. 22 2h cece tne ee eee social ee epee te eee Eee 6 
M1, ARTBS——Wrellisp rum gs 2 eictayacernie teeters elelaiorale f= aber aehe = ee eked ote ots hotel eet [osetia (4 
12. LoIn-—Broadvand strong). 5 -tes erase acectaecaceniees @- Cees ne ee eee eee i 
13. BELLY—Wideland' straight: :- tcc. .ccdes-) Gaeta scr acres ch cess see A 
f4) DELANK—Wellletiiowmn) on (Aperecoeeeeceatereorisem aren eee Donate ae.) eee eee 3 
15. HAM--Broad-tull and deep) 22.2 .ccese ese cee oe oe een eee eece scale 10 
16. TAIL—Tapering. Not coarse... Ake os seaesa eee ase ese i. eee eee 2 
17. LIMBS’ —Strong. straight and tapering: “a2 22s..---6 ee: een eee PPanorsces 7 
18. Coat—Thick and soft A ie ne aden Sooo ena meee loc oSouC- 3 
19°) -ACTION— Prompt. easy, and (eracetuls te. cn -ee) ee eee) ee ee eee eee 5 
20. SYMMETRY—Adaptation of the several points to each other... ...............-.. 5 
Total veied Se etue rt @ac we ache eae Ce eRe else Tene i es Se EE eee ee 109 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
1 COLOR—Black, or dark spotted with white points; (sandy spots and speckled color 
shall not argue impurity of blood but are not desirable.) 
OB EONS aed black, or with more sandy or white than black hairs over the 
y0ay. 
2 HEAD—Short; broad between the eyes and nicely tapering from the eyes to point 
of nose; face slightly dished; cheeks full. 
OBS HC TIO NSeead coarse, long and narrow; face too much dished: snout coarse 
and thick. 
3 EARS—Drooping, fine and silky; pointing forward and a little outward; well pro- 
portioned to size of body. 
OBJECTIONS—Too large ana coarse; thick, lopping; lying too near the face; stiff, 
erect, or tooround. 
4 JOWL- Full, firm, and neat; carrying fullness well back to shoulder and brisket. 
OBJECTIONS—Flabby; light; thin in cheek, tucking up under the neck, 
NECK- -Full, deep, short, and slightly arched. 
OBJECTIONS—Long; flat; lacking in fullness or @epth. 
BRISKET—Full; weil let down; extending well forward and on line of belly. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow or tucked up. 
SHOULDER--Broad; deep; thicknessin proportion to the side and ham; full and 
even on top. 
OBJECTIONS—Lacking in depth or width; thick beyond the line of side and ham; 
blade too prominent. 
8 GIRTH AROUND THE HEAR™—Full back of shoulders; ribs extending well 
down wide and full back of foreleg 
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OBJECTIONS—Less than flank measure or length of body from topof the head to 
the root of the tail, or creased tack of shoulders 


9 BACK--Broad, straight, or slightly arched, carrying width well back to hams, 


and of medium length. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; creasing back of the shoulders; narrow across the loin; 
swayed. too long; sunfish shaped. 
LOIN --Broad, strong and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow and weak. 
SIDES— Full, deep, carrying the size well down and back. 
OBJECTIONS —Too round or flat; shallow or thin at the flank. 
RI Bs—Well sprung and long; carrying fullness and depth well back. 
OBJECTIONS—Too flat; curve of rib too short. 
BELLY--Wide and straight. 
OBJ ECTIONS—Sagging; narrow. 
FLANK—Well let down, and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Thin; tucked in; cut up too high, 
HAM—Fu'l, broad, deep; holding width and coming well down over hock. 
eee LONE Narrow, shorts too deep at the rump, and cut up too high in the 
crotch. 
TAIL—Well set on; small, smooth and well tapered. 
OBJECTIONS—Coarse, large, too prominent at the root. 
LIMBS—Medium Jength; wellset apart and well tapered; bone firm and flinty; 
not coarse; muscles full above knee and hock, pastern short, foot short. 
OBJECTIONS—Long, slim, coarce, crooked; muscles light; pastern long, slim, or 
flat; feet long or sprawling. 
COAT—Fine, thick and covering the body well. 
OBJECTIONS—Coarse, bristly, harsh and wiry. 
ACTION—Kasy, prompt, fine and graceful. 
OBJECTIONS—Dull, sluggish, clumsy. 
SYMME?RY—An harmonious combination of the foregoing scale of points. 
OBJECTIONS —Too much developed in Pome points and lacking in others. 


SCALE OF POINTS OF THE NORTHWESTERN POLAND-CHINA RECORD 


DEON Or Ou te 00 bo 


ASSOCLATION. 


AS ADOPTED AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER, 1883, 
HEAaD—Small, broad. dished ............ Bt a ae tr ect at wh tc ER cobra See a et 10 


Ears—Thin, fine, drooping............. sud wr MSSre tetera aceceie vin ateniniex® ¢11« senate ev ensieoee 3 
INMCK— SHones tall swellkarGheds saacna si atiecie see sites ee ae kc onto et tot to aehceeae 4 
PLONE — ING Ais AVC hyd Norse. S-tstetocelsaiepoafetersaiale Slee aioete nea Mcto eens sole tae oats oie 2 
BRISKET —Pill andy Geepy Meee. acts ie ieh iol DEENA AGTS HONG BE AA EAD HACE ane Oe 3 
SHOULDER Broadrand Gee pe cies =. sot dasieieiecitresss) Mises ciealeiinstore alee etic We lode: 7 
GIRTH ABOUT HEART SSE Sa 50s Sai SPIRE SEY oh 5 ENC Uk BRLoK SALTO Vole TOPS coer Melee 6 gy 
BACK Straieht ang. prod Sooo steers nieve visi ois b Beetael eialetombatateteieis/oys 5 
SLIVDES—Deeprand full woe 7... se. 2-6 Sto si Hoody SER CRA Loree aariomnoriceataae 9 
RUBS NVC UES TOTSUM Ploy ares peiecleralayar ate cue ners lshetetoime ees mime oko sees Mee owen aetretpp ea asl te 9 
MON Broadlan Qustron Maryan s-)s1 se 8c. cease oath eck Be a See CCE 7 
BE LGY—IWilGesan CSER AIP Go tec con isvcte:seteysmie Sass s rs carlsson Sea ceion eles som sces 5 
LEASE iC TC Ox ate Se eoneoouuacennge.: caedeodaocatee dnb aeeeaped cope Cencoradce 3 
EAM Broad shulland eC pi cece nicee tincwer 1a crsimre eine mrentocies stele ithe se leryetoforcre ctele.s 10 
CoOmT—Hinetand thieks 22) eens Seow Sa neee slosiaeeeem eee i) yaferctstorste steteiniste siorel= 4 
Limps—~trong, straight and neat ................. fatale) Sve = icles oiseleio-citan ee ae 0 
PAN Apne aude n Ot COATSCH cate d.a aria cios nalate valet cate soem laevelele-cileteias =e avreivoaye 2 
COEOR— Darksspotiedeny, aco tis cse sajcsayatisatsw sede acto selen Sheer emiesisw nese 3 
ZNO. cae beee coche MOA O non BO Ee BOSE OE CDE ae Ete oT oo oun mers ena See San mneew rariariars 100 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION. \ 
HHEAD—Short; broad between the eyes, and nicely tapering from eyes to point of 
nose; face slightly dished; cheeks full. . 
OBJECTIONS— ead coarse, long and narrow; face straight or too much dished; 
shout coarse or thick. 


2 EAR—Drooping, thin; pointing outward and forward; well proportioned to size 


3 
4 
5 


of body. : 
OBJECTIONS—Too 'arge and coarse; thick, lopping; lying too near the face; stiff, 
erect, or toosmall. F 
JOW L—Full. firm and neat; carrying fullness well back to neck and prisket. 
OBJECTIONS—Flabby; light; thin in cheek; tucking up under the neck. 
NECK--Full, deep. short, and well arched. 
OBJSECTIONS—Long, flat, lacking in fullness or depth. : 
PRISE ET—Full; strong; well let down; extending well forward, and on line of 
the belly. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow, or tucked up. 


6 SHOULDER—Broad; deep; thickness in proportion to the side and ham, full and 


even on top. 
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OBJECTIONS—Thick beyond the line of side and ham, licking in depth or width 
blade too prominent, or extending above the line of the back. 


7 BACK—Broad, straight, or slightly arched, carrying the width well back to ham, 


and of medium length. : 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; sinking back of shoulders; narrow across the loins; 
swayed; too long; sunfish shaped. 


8 GIRTH ABOUT THK HEART ~- Full back of shoulders; ribs extending well down; 


wide and full back of foreleg. 
OBJECTIONS—Less than flank or length of body from top of head to root of tail, 


9 SIDES—Full, deep, carrying weight and thickness well down and back, 


10 


OBJECTIONS--Too round or flat; shallow or thin at the flank. 

KIBS—Well sprung, carrying jul'ness well back and deep. 
OBJECTIONS—Too flat; curve of rib too short; tucking in at bottom; sagging 

about loin. 

LOIN—Broad, strong and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; poorly ribbed up; weak. 

BELLY--Wide and straight; width approximating that of the back, 
OBJECTIONS—Sagging; narrow; skin coarse, harsh and thick. 

FLANK—Well let down and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Thin ; tucked in; cut up too high. 

HAM—Broad, full, deep, of medium length; coming down well over the hock. - 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; short; running too far up the back; steep at the rump. 


15 LIMBsS—Medium length; short rather than long; set well apart. and well under; 
muscles full above knee and hock; bone fine and not coarse; pasterns short 
and strong; foot short. Sal, 

OBJECTIONS—Long, slim, coarse, crooked; muscles light; pastern long, slim or 
flat; hoofs log or sprawling. 

16 COAT—Fine and thick. 

(BJECTIONS—Course, bristly; hair too long; wiry, harsh. 
ly TAIL—Small, tapering, smooth; well set on. 
OBJECTIONS—Coarse; large; too prominent at the root. 

18 COLOR—Dork spotted, or black with clear white spots (sandy spots and speckled 
color shall not argue impurity of blood, but are not desirable). 

CRUEL ORS ond black, or with more sandy or more white than black hair over 

ody. 
THE SWINE BREEDERS’ JOURNAL STANDARD. 

J. HEAD AND FacE—Short, broad, slightly dished and neat (in malemasculine).. 4 
2. Kykrs—Lively, bright, free from iat or wrinkled surroundings ................. 2 
3. EarR—Small, fine, thin, pointing forward and drooping...... ..............+--:. 3 
4. oNECK—Short, full andihigh evest (1.2.2 2).52-5. | Seecbe. i deteeeee teeny teen 2 
5. JOwL—Large, fulland firm sp -ataye Stoiafele e lerofete nese cus eich Otte AI okol te Cele eee 2 
6. BRISKET—full and prominent ..... aida Ls tye /slasorel erage eyetheketepete eS ee Peele 2 
i. SHOULDER—Pull, broad, deepiand strong..-.2.....-.....- esther 6 
§. CHEST—Large. roomy, round and large girth ................. .....-- sitters 10 
9. Rips—Long und well.rounded., ...3.25.) 0.) . cece cece: oh ents ee Ree ee 5 

10. SIDES—Deep and full sfateia)ieieVs = els via) s/=vere/c1axs lots tere a toe tt otet orate 5 

il, Back—Broad, slightly arched, medium length .. .........---...2teceeeeeeee ene 7 

1’. LoiIn—Broad and full sie sapesese lg etee | ha dite sis Oe Speen ne ae ea ee 5 

13. Ham—Broad, full and long 4 a wa We don Wowsslee ee niger ee eee 10 

14. BELLY—Wide, straight, and flank low and full..........2....:5. © sesereoeeuse 3 

15. CoAr—Fine, straight, of medium thickness. .0....2)ss.0.0.))2-0) ee eeee ceeeeeeee 3 

6. LEGs—Strong, straight and tapering, 5.5) 99. ...--. .....0\5J.0es sees eee eee 10 

aT. ATL —Tapering andi fine 22... 60% éefvcces..sccceussabece dos seston Enea eee 1 

18:. Covor—Black, with few white spota: .<.s.csccecs0ees 224.0 gone. oeeS gee eenee 8 

19: -ACTION— Vigorous, easy andiquick.) ..)2..4..usd.0.052.0) Lees.) ee eeenee 5 

4). CONDITION—Healthy; mellow to the touch: ...|.-..-.-.s. --..0- os. uence eee 5 

21, SYMMETRY. Gelchelsaelall | | @ cope erapnisk le wella cer eieie aes 5 

22... DISPOSITION—Quiet and gentle...) <7)... a. 024+ sess ss doe ee oe eRe eee 2 

HOt. cattle cagele goss isidek oupluaeas Shah oop wie see tae ogee oa eee ae eee 100 


DISQUALIFICATIONS: 


FORM —Upright ears; small, cramped chest; crease back of shoulders so as to be 


readily seen; deformed and badly crooked legs; feet broken down so that the 
animal walks on pastern joints and dew claws. 


CON DITION— Excessive fatness; barren, deformed or diseased. 
COLOR—More than one-hali white or sandy, 

SCORE—A score of less than fifty of the standard. 
PEDIGREE—Lack of eligibility tu record. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION. 


1 HEAD—Short, broad between eyes and nicely tapering from eyes to end of nose; 


face slightly dished; cheeks full and jaws broad (in the male masculine.) 


7 of . 
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OBJECTIONS—Head long. coarse or narrow; face straight or too much dished; 
narrow and contracted jaws. 

EYEs—Bright, lively, clear and free from wrinkled or fat surroundings. 

OBJ UCTIONS—Small; dull; deepset; and surrounded by wriniles or fat, so as to 
impair the vision. 

EAR-—Small; thin; soft; firmly attached to the head; pointing forward, and the 
forward half arooping gracefuliy. 

Ox“JECTIONS—Large; coarse; thick; round; long knuck or attachment; lying too 
close to face or standing up and outward. 

NECK—Wide; deep; short and nicely arched. 

OBJECTIONS—Narrow; long; flat and thin. 

JOWL—Full; large; firm; carrying fullness well back to shoulder and brisket. 

OBJECTIONS— Light; flabby; thin; sagging and out of proportion to size of body. 

BRISKET—Broad, prominent. 

OBJECTIONS—Narrow and pinched. 

SHOULDERS—Broad, deep, full; not extending above line of back. 

OBJECTIONS—Narrow ; cramped; flat; extending above line of back and sloping 
too much from point to top. 

CHEST—Large; cylindrical and roomy, indicating large cavity for the vital organs, 
and giving large girth back of shoulders. 

OBJECTIONS—Flat; pinched; narrow either at top or bottom; girth less than flank 

RI Be one: strong, Well spruxg at back; rounded, compelling fullness of body well 
ack to loin. 

OBJECTIONS—Flat; short; weak and giving the body a slabsided appearance. 

SIDES—Full, firm and deep, carrying size well down and back. 
OBJECTIONS—Flat; thin; flabby; pinched. 

BACK—Broad, slightly arched; carrying same width frem shoulder to ham and of 

medium length. 

OBJECTIONS—Narrow; depressed at shoulders; swayed in middle; humped; too 
long or sunfish shaped. : 

T OIN—Broad; full and on even line with back. 

OBJECTIONS—Narrow; pinched; humped up or depressed, 

TAM Broad; full; long and running well down to and over hock. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow; flat; short; lacking fullness on either side of root of tail 
and. too flat on rump. 

BELLY—Wicde. straight and full. 

OBJ ECTIONS—Narrow; sagging; flabby and tucked up at flank. 

Ses and low, mahing nearly a straight line with the lower part of the 

ody. 

OBJECTIONS—Thin; tucked up or pinched. 

COAT—Fine; straight; smooth. laying close to the body. 

OBJECTIONS—Bristles; cvarse; wavy or curly; standing up off of body; ends of 
hair split and brown; wavy being less objectionable than curly. 

LEGS AND FEET—Legs medium length; straight; set well apart and squarely 
under the body; tapering; well muscled above knee and hocks; bone firm and 
of fine texture; pasterns short, firm and upright; feet short, firm, tough and 
free from defects. 

OBJECTIONS—Legs long, slim, coarse, crooked; muscles light; bone coarse and 
broad; pasterns long and slim; long, flat or weak hoofs: toes spreading or 
erooked and unable to bear up the weight of animal without breaking the 
pasterns down. 

TAlLL—Well set on; small; tapering and carried in a enrt. 

OBJECTIONS—Coarse; long; crooked an | hanging straight down like a cow. 

COLOR—Black. with very few small clear white spots well defined. 
OBJECTIONS—Solid black; more than one-fourth white; sandy spots or a grizzled 

or speckled appearance. 

ACTION -Vigorous, easy, active and graceful. 

OBJECTIONS—Slow, Clumsy; awkward; difliculty in getting up when down; low 
carraige of head. 

CON DITION—Healthy and mellow to the touch; fat evenly laid on. 

ObBJ eCTIONS—Harsh to touch; flabbiness; fat in iumps on back and sides; too 
much fat for breeding. 

SYMMETRY—An even and harmonious development of all the foregoing points. 

DISPOSITION—Quiet and gentle. 

OBJECTIONS—Cross, restless and quarrelsome. 


We think the latter one the best of all the standards yet suggested for 


Poland-Chinas. 


Since the foregoing was put in type, the National Poland-China As- 


sociation held its annual meeting at Chicago, Illinois, and adopted 
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the standard recommended by the committee, with the following ad- 
ditions: 


SERIOUS OBJECTIONS: 


FORM—Small growth; upright ears; small, cramped chest; crease back of the shoul- 
ders, 80 a8 to readily be seen; deformed and badly crooked legs; feet broken down 
so that the animal walks on pastern joint and dew claws. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS: 


CONDITION—Excessive fatness; barren; deformed; unsound or diseased; ridgling or 
one seeded. 

SCORE—A score of less than sixty of the standard 

PEDIGREE Lack of eligibility to record. 

The standard, which the committee compiled, with the ‘‘serious objec- 
tions’ and ‘‘ disqualifications,’’ is now the standard. 

Just what force is to be given to the ‘‘ serious objections’ is a co- 
nundrum we can not answer, and with due deference to the action of 
the National Association, we think it shows a lack of nerve. What is 
the difference, for example, in deformed and badly crooked legs in the 
“serious objections”? and the word deformed in the ‘‘disqualifications.”’ 
Again, it is hardly possible for a hog having many of the serious ob- 
jections to score sixty points. Other criticisms might well be urged to 
this half-hearted policy, but it would occupy too much space here to 
enter at lenglh into a discussion of them. We have given our readers 
all the standards used and the best one we think suggested for two 
reasons: first, the reader can see what has been done, and in that way 
acquire a better idea of the relative value of standards, and by study- 
ing all, be better prepared to join his efforts with others in perfecting a 
new standard that shall eclipse all-—-which we think will be the result 
of the near future. 

Until a better is adopted, let us work by the one now in force as best 
We may. 

It will be better for all Poland-China Record Associations to accept 
the standard adopted by the National Association, until changed by the 
same authority to the end that there be uniformity and concert of 
action among the breeders of this best of breeds. 

It was, in our judgment, necessary to have a beginning of disquali- 
fications and small favors in that line should be thankfully received. 
When the list becomes longer and more definite, the progress of breed- 
ers will be more definite and certain. 

Let us all bow to the powers that be, and if not satisfied, work for 
future changes as time, experience and necessity indicate. 

Jt is a long stride to get a uniform standard even though it may, to 
some, seem imperfect. 


Get in line and push forward. 
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STANDARDS AND STANDARD POINTS, 


No standard is, or can be complete that has not a list of disqualifica- 
tions. 

it will be noticed that each and all of the standard-makers take one 
hundred points, and divide that number into as many divisions as may 
suit their fancy. All, however, are in accord upon the sum total of 
points, but their distribution upon different parts are as varied as there 
are standards. 

Standards to be useful and instructive, must be studied and under- 
stood. One way of studying them is by way of illustrations, and we 
have adopted the latter mode, upon many points, for this chapter. The 
illustrations are for Poland-Chinas, but most of them are applicable for 
all breeds. The first illustration is one showing the parts of the body, 
covered by the various division of points: 


The numbers used on the above cut are those of the Central Standard, 
but so far as illustrating the size and location of the sub-divisions of 
points, this need make no difference, as it illustrates the points, or rather 
presents to the eye a map of the outlines of points that are intended to 
locate the various divisions of the standard. 

The head is the first point we have illustrated. It is No. 2 in the 
American and Committee Standards, and No. 1 in the Ohio, Central, 
and Northwestern Standards. We have here an illustration of the head, 
jowl, and ear, on one plate. We have numbered the separate illustra- 
tions of the following plate from 1 to 18, and refer tc them by numbers. 
For comparing the figures with the remarks in connection therewith, it 
would have been more convenient for the reader to have had the several 
cuts separated, but for comparison one with another, it is better that 


they should be grouped together; upon the whole, we have thought the 


latter pian the better: 
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Nos¢, 


NZ 


HEAD, 

No. 1 shows the standard head and face—wide between the eyes; 
short, tapering from the eyes to the point of the nose, and terminating 
in a fine, clean muzzle, and fine cheeks. Objections: No. 2 is long, 
straight, narrow between the eyes, bony cheeks; No. 3 is long, coarse, 
heavy, and narrow between the eyes; No. 4 is not long in proportion, 
but is thick, coarse and heavy; No. 5 shows the objection of too much 
dish, and muzzle too large; No. 17 has too much dish; No. 16 is the 
scrub head; No. 12 shows the head and nose disfigured by a disease 
called bull-nose or nasal catarrh. No.1 being the standard, all others. 
are more or less off, so far as the head and face are concerned. Nos. 6, 
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7, 8 and 11 are nearly standard. No. 15 is too much dished, and too 
coarse. The heads which show ears were drawn more to illustrate the 
different ears than peculiarities of head, yet by closely studying them, 
the reader will observe that no two are alike, each one having a pecu- 
liarity of its own and all varying from the standard face. 

EYE. 

The standard eye is shown in Nos. 1 and 2; others too small in pro- 
portion to size of head. 

EAR. 

The ear is No. 3, or third in the Committee’s, Ohio, and American 
Standards, and No. 2 in the Central and Northwestern Standards. In 
the illustration the standard ear is shown in Nos. 7 and 8, with the 
preference for No. 8. Ne. 6, however, is very close, being a little too 
blunt and stiff at the tip. Nos. 9, 13, 14, and 18 show the large, coarse, 
thick, heavy ears; No. 9, however, being best of the heavy ears, as it 
shows a slight break at the tip. No. 13 shows the wide, thick, heavy 
ear, yet short, fine neck or knuck of the ear where it is attached to the 
head. No. 14 shows the long neck, ear knuck, or attachment, indicating 
a loose, swinging ear. No. 18 is the long, loose, heavy ear of the scrub. 
No. 10 shows the thick, hard, round ear, partially erect and pointing 
forward. No. 12 shows a front view of the same kind of an ear, and 
pointing outward. No. 11 shows the upright or Berkshire ear, All 
ears shown are objectionable, except Nos. 7 and 8. 

JOWL., 

The jow] is No. 4 in Committee’s, Ohio, Central, and Northwestern, 
and No. 5in the American. All give it two points, except the Ameri- 
ean, which gives it three. In the illustration the standard jowl is rep- 
resented by Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows one objection—a loose, flabby jowl; 
Fig. 3 small, hard, thin jowl, and heavy cheeks; Fig. 4 flat; and Figs. 
5, 11 and 15 close, small, Berkshire shaped jowls. 

NECK. 

In Plate No. I Fig. 1, 6, 7, and 8 shows the standard neck as attached 
to head, while the objectional ones are shown in Figs 2 and 3. Other 
illustrations of neck appear in next plate which we designate Plate No. 2. 

In this plate, No. 7 shows the standard neck, while Nos. 1,4 and 5 
are nearly as good. In No. 1 the neck while high enough, is too long. 
Nos. 2, 3, 6 and 8 show flat top and poor necks. 

THE BRISKET 
Is not illustrated for the reason that in the hog it can not be seen at a 
side view, being covered by the foreleg, or nearly so, and in the exam- 
ination should be judged by the touch of the hand. In the opinion of 
the writer it should be omitted from the standard and covered by the 
definition, chest. Hogs are not as prominent in this feature as cattle. 
SHOULDER. 
This point is No. 7 in the Committee’s and Ohio Standards, and No. 
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PLATE No, 2. 
© in the American, Central, and Northwestern. he standard is repre- 
scnted by Fig. 5 in Plate 2, and Fig. 34, the defective by Figs. 1, 3, and 
4. In Fig. 1 the shoulder-blades project above the back, while in Fig. 3 it 
is too narrow. Good shoulders are nearly always found where there is 
a large chest, or large girth about the heart, and are not difficult to 
breed, where the constitution of the hog is not neglected. 
BACK, 
The straight back is represented by Fig. 5, Plate 2, and the slightly 
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arched back by Fig. 7, although both are standard backs. The slightly 
arched back is the stronger of the two, and to our mind the more sym- 
metrical. The defective backs are numerous and varied. Fig. 1 shows 
the curve or crease behind the shoulders, the rise at the loin; Fig. 2 the 
hollow or sway back; Figs. 3 and 8 too much arch; Fig. 4 the back 
low before and high behind; Fig. 6 the double curve, not often, but oc- 
casionally seen. In addition to these illustrations, there is the fish or 
narrow back, and the back with creases or wrinkles. To detect any 
evidence of fishyness, squat down either behind or in front of 
the hog, so that your eyes will be on a level with the back, and the 
sharp slope and depressions are easily detected. The back is one of the 
important constitutional and symmetrical points, and one of the hardest 
to get, and keep right. The breeder must always keep a sharp, accu- 
rate and discriminating eye on this part of the standard points, or he 
will be left. Whatever else you do, don’t forget the back. 
SIDES. 

The Committee and Central give the sides 6 points, the Ohio 7, and 
the American and Northwestern 9, and all have the same description, 
except the American, which is simply, ‘‘deep.’’ Fig. 7, in Plate 2, 
gives the standard, while all the others show the objections in a greater 
or less degree. The side should come out even with the shoulder and 
ham, so that a straight edge, stick or cane placed lengthwise along 
about midside, will touch the body or side all the way from shoulder to 
ham. <A depression in the back, or a back too much arched is almost 
certain to be accompanied by a pinched and flat side. Again, the side 
should not be too long, as shown in Fig. 3; nor too short and cramped, 
as shown in Fig. 8. ‘To view the side, a look broadside, endwise, and 
standing close to the animal and looking down, must be had, to get a 
correct estimate of the scale of points to which the animal is entitled. 

RIBS. 

The Committee’s and Ohio assign 7 points, the American 8, and the 
Central and Northwestern 9, to this division. The ribs are so closely 
connected with the side, back, and chest or girth, that it would seem at 
first blush that the one involves the other and does not pass beyond. 
This, however, is only partially true, as external fat may make a full 
side or broad back, and the ribs be not sufficiently sprung. Usually, 
however, a wide, straight, or slightly arched back indicates a long, well 
sprung rib; a crooked or highly arched back always indicate poor rib- 
bing and cramped chests. There is, however, another portion of the 
ribs, viz.: the short, or floating ribs, that approach the loin, need 
attention. There should be but little space between the last rib and 
upper and forward point of the ham. 

LOIN. 

All the standards, except the American, give this division 7 points, 

and the latter 10. All use the same discription. ‘*‘ broad and strong.” 
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except the American, which describes it as ‘‘ wide and full.”? This di- 
vision is represented only partially by the top of Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
Of these, 9 and 11 being standard, and the others objectionable. On 
side view, the dotted lines in 7 indicate width of the loin, while 2, 3, & 
and 8 are the objectional ones. This division is imperfectly shown, but 
still gives the reader some idea of the requisites of the loin of the stan- 
dard. ‘To view this division of the standard a person must take a front, 
rear and top view, aided by touch; the latter test to ascertain the firm— 
ness and muscular strength of the part. 


BEDDY. 
The Committee aud Central each give 4, the Ohio 5, American 3, and 


Northwestern 5 points to this division, and all have the same discrip- 
tion. The standard is illustrated in Figs. 1, 4,5 and 7, while Fig. 2 
shows the swayed or dropping belly; Figs. 3 and 8 the drawn up and 
pinched belly; Fig. 6 the forward part only, pinched. ‘The belly should 
be full and stand out even with the sides; and to be observed properly, 
the viewer must have a side and end view; the latter can be obtained 
by squatting down so as to get the line on sides and underneath. ‘The 
full, wide belly indicates roomy body cavity for the bowels and good 
fattening qualities. : 
FLANK. 
All the Poland-China standards assign to this division 3 points, and all 


—— 


describe it in the same words, viz.: ‘‘ Well let down.” Fig 


o, 37 shows. 


the standard flank. and 


Fig. 36 the high cut and pinched, objeetional 
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one. This, though usually considered a minor division, is really one 
of considerable importance, as when full and low, it indicates plenty of 
room for smaller bowels and bladder, while a pinched or high cut one 
indicates a cramped condition of the back part of the cavity of the 
body. 

HAM. 

To this division the Committee, Central and Northwestern assign 10, 
the Ohio 9, and the American 12 points. As will be observed, this is 
considered one of the most important divisions, because it is one of the 
most profitable, and at the same time one of the hardest to keep right. 
The standard ham is represented by Fig. 9, in Plate 2, as a rear view, 
and by Fig. 34 as a side view. This (Fig. 34) also presents the standard 


body, shoulderand ham. The perfect hog should come as near as possible 
for flesh and blood to do, of filling a parallelogram, as drawn over the 
body of Fig. 34. The sides and ends are full, but on the corners there 
must of necessity be some little space. Fig. 37 and Figs. 5 and 7, Plate 
2, show the back part of ham too straight and not sufficient slope on 
rump. A rear view of the flat rump is also shown in Fig. 11, Plate 2. 
Fig. 36 shows the side view of a rump too steep and ham not suffi- 
ciently down on hock. Fig. 9, Plate 2, shows the full twist, and size 
carried well down on hock. Fig. 11 shows width above in rear view, 
but narrowness at and just above hocks. Fig. 10 shows the scrub ham, 
divided almost up to the tail. Fig. 12 shows the narrow, flat, sharp 
pointed ham. <As will be observed, all the figures on Plate 2, show a 
variety of defects, which will be readily seen without especial mention, 
No. 4 being nearly the standard. 
LIMBS. 

The Committee assign 7, the Ohio 8, and the Central, American and 
Northwestern each five points to this division. We respectfully sug- 
gest that 8 points are few enough for a division which may rightfully 
be termed one of, if not, the most important in the standard, but as we 
are dealing with the standards as we find them, rather than making 
suggestions as to their structure, we will direct the attention of the 
reader to some of the illustrations which we have prepared: 
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TT. 
PLATE No. 3. 
Fig. 1, Plate.3, shows side view, and Fig. 15 front view of the standard 
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foreleg. Fig. 2 shows the long, slim front leg and the long, weak 
pastern joint; Fig. 3 the bucked knee; Fig. 4 the bucked pastern joint; 
Fig. 5 the wide spreading toe; Fig, 6 the crushed or mashed foot, com- 
monly spoken of as broke down on feet; Fig 7 the large, coarse leg 
that does not taper sufficiently; Fig. 16 shows front view with knee 
bucked and crooked inwards; Fig 17 shows two curves, one inward at 
knee, and outward at ankle or pastern joint; Fig. 18 pastern joint 
turned outward so as to walk on side of foot; in Fig. 20 the curve is at 
the knee and pastern joints; Fig. 19 has a double curve at knee and be- 
low and deformed foot; Fig. 21, front view of spreading toes; Fig. 22, 
crook in upper part of the leg, and deformed foot; Fig. 25, leg badly 
curved and spreading toes. The most common defects are such as 
shown by Figs. 2, 3, 5,6.16 and 22. Some times the foreleg at the 
knee bends outward, but this is uncommon, in fact rarely seen. 

Hinp Lees.—Fig. 8 illustrates the standard; Fig. 9 the slim; Fig. 10 
the crooked, slim, and long shank above hock; Fig. 11 the bucked pas- 
tern; Fig. 12 the mashed or broken down pastern—long, slim leg, and 
long shank above hock; Fig. 13 the large, coarse leg; Fig. 14 the 
crooked hind leg. 

These illustrations, although far from being artistic or perfect in de- 
sign, convey to the reader the form of standard and objectional limbs. 
This division of the standard can not be too closely observed in selecting 
breeding animals. 

There is another important point not illustrated, and that is, long, 
slim feet; they are not so firm nor strong as the short, round hoof. 
Feet and legs are not only important to have right, but will be found to 
give the breeder more trouble to get, and keep them right, than any 
other division of the standard points. 

COLOR, HAIR, SYMMETRY, 
And some other divisions are not illustrated, not because they are all 
unimportant, but because they are difficult to show up by aid of drawing. 
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Expert judging with score card of standard points, especially in 
swine departments at State and county fairs, is comparatively a new 
method, but must soon become common. It is because both the stan- 
dard and score as methods are new, that we have thought it desirable 
to write a chapter to assist breeders and judges in understanding and 
applying the new methods. ‘To aid in this instruction we have prepar- 
eda number of illustrations, which we hope, with comments thereon, 
may benefit the public. 

We do not assume that our ideas and instructions are infallible, nor 
beyond criticism, but they will at least furnish a starting point upon 
which criticism and discussion may build and grow, and which will end 
in correct and intelligent work by experts. 

The proper use of the score card is not a gift to any man or set of 
men, butis something which will require much thought and study. The 
first efforts must of necessity bear more or less evidence of imperfec- 
tion, but time, care, a quick, discriminating eye, patience, love of the 
business, and common sense will place the operators upon a high and 
skillful plane, which will make the new methods highly satisfactory to 
the public, and consequently to the managers of fairs. Every man who 
assumes to use a score card is not an expert, nor is every man who as- 
sumes the position of an expert entitled to that honor. The expert 
must know what a good hog is, and by practice familiarize himself 
with the use of the score card; he must be honest, and have the cour- 
age of his convictions; he should be cool, level-headed, patient and 
painstaking, yet quick, prompt and reliable in judgment, and then a 
close, careful student in his profession. Above all else he should not 
score too high. We think the best hog we ever saw ought not te score 
over 85 points, perfection being 100. 

We first present our readers with an illustration of a standard hog, 
in outline, upon which we have indicated the location of the standard 
divisions by numbers. It conforms to the standard prepared by the 
committee appointed by the National Poland-China Swine Breeders’ 
Association. We insert on the next page cut and standard divisions. 
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THE COMMITTEE'STANDARD 


[AE COnOR—Mank spotted on blacks <.22...ct ia lwicaieleetat ee) afoheto Meh ve.o.00.¥ ocus seh dese’ 3: 
OPW AD— SOTA T. WLOAG, SUSMOY GISDE :.. 5.0.2.0 ac «5 cscs ricco she) vies weisce ne wopsmies oieieure 5 
SeRPLAGLS HNO TANGA LOOP in Pinta h acti alare's clole eels o) vicina deci-)s'ate stele lowe <.oisreistetstoleloiavoss.cpe1e 2 
Ee DOM INE HKG Ui USPS eRe ne Gh noe Once COcNaGen don Se ReCEpS Rode aeSaMeodaccem 2 
5. NeEckK—Short, full, slightly RECREU Meee ee RAM ern cee Sette yt, (ae eee 3 
PPPS S17 a Sn a NEA ReC a MGdoe Gco eto: DODD Unde CRO REE aoe oe 3 
7. SHOULDER—Broad and deep ....... Ssiulg, crater oieiafe Mees Nass chemin eee Moun e Eola seead, oleatnels 6 
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15. Ham--Broad, full and deep-.-.......... 
16. TatL—Tap-ring. not coarse . ... 
17. LIMBS — —Strong. straight and tapering 
18. Coat—Thick and soft .......... 
i9. AcTION—Prompt. easy, and graceful. ... 
20. SYMMETRY—Adaptation of the several points tolcach other’... eee 5 


PROG Ese ope Ey = i25s%- 5,5" 


One hundred points constitute the standard, which is divided into 
twenty heads or divisions, and to each division is assigned a number of 
points. Each division is amplified and explained by what is termed, 
** Detailed Description,’’? which includes ‘‘Objections,’’ These are add- 
ed by the committee as aids in applying the standard. [The ‘‘detailed”’ 
we copy as we comment on each division.] Jn addition, there is added 
what are termed, ‘‘ Serious Objections and Disqualifications ”’: 

SERIOUS OBJECTIONS: 
FORM—Small growth; upright ears; small, cramped chest; crease back of the shoul- 


ders, 80 as to readily be seen; deformed and badly crooked legs; feet broken down 
so that the animal walks on paster njoint and dew claws 


DISQUALIFICATIONS: 
CONDITION—Excessive fatness; barren; deformed; unsound or diseased; ridgling or 


one seeded. 
SCORE—A score of less than sixty of the standard. 
PEDIGREE - Lack of eligibility to record. 
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COLOR. 
No. 1 is color, and 3 points are assigned to it. The description is: 
‘‘ Dark spotted or black;’’ and the detailed description as follows: 


1 COLOR—Black, or dark spotted with white points; (sandy spots and speckled color 
shall not argue impurity of blood but are not desirable. ) 


The first, ‘‘dark, spotted or black,’’ is not very definite, but is aided 
somewhat by the detailed description, and by the objections, which are 
given as follows: 

EOE Nee ong black, or with more sandy or white than black hairs over the 


The expert has now the standard, explanations and key; the points 
are three. If the animal is solid black, cut 1 point; if one-third white, 
eut 1; if one-third sandy, cut 144; if more sandy than black, cut 2443 
if more white than black, cut 2 points. 

HEAD. 

The standard head is illustrated as follows (Figure 1), 
and should have the full 5 points, and no cut. The ob- 
jections in head are as follows: Coarse, as represented 
by Fig. No.4. This head should be , 
cut 3 points, for it is not only thick ~ 
and coarse, but it is raised on the 


nose when it should be dished, and : 
the snout is coarse and thick, and in- Bee 
Neo at least two of the objections. Figure 3 ig 
another and common objection. It is too long, 
straight and coarse, and narrow between the eyes. 
It should be cut 3 points. Another objection is 
ens *“ Jong and narrow,”’ as shown by 
Fig. 2. It is also too narrow be- 
tween the eyes, and has the fine 
muzzle, but not so much length as } 
Fig 3. It should be cut 2 points. 
Figure 5 shows a coarse, heavy 
head and thick muzzle, which is too much dished, and 
should be cut 3 points. Figure 17 is another illustration of dish faece—~ 
not so sharp a curve as Fig. 5, nor so coarse. 
and should not be cut more than 2 or 21 
points. Figure 6 is another head that is a 
\comparatively good one, and should be scored \ 7% 
lightly. It is not quite dished enough, and a little 
heavy at 
ure No. 6 should be cut 
is another form of face, 
mon one, but it is too _ 
and should be cut 114 to 
ing to page 134 inchap- ¢ 


<3 


the muzzle. Fig- 
lpoint. Figure 10 
and not an uncom- 
straight and coarse, 
2 points. By refer- 
70 ter on standards, 
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the reader will observe Fig. 9, as showing a straight, coarse, bony 
face. This should have a cut of 2! points. No. 14, a still larger and 
more bony face, should have a cut of 3 points. No. 11, same plate, is a 
fairly good face, but too long, and hardly sufficient dish, and should be 
eut | point. 
EAR. 

The next division in order is the ear, and the committee have assigned 
it 2 points. Its description is, ‘‘ tine and drooping,’’ and is detailed as 
follows: 


3 EARS—Drooping, fine and silky; pointing forward and a little outward; well pro- 
po: tioned to size of body. 


The standard is represented by Figs. 7 and 8, with the preference 
decidedly in favor of No. 8, which is what may be called a fancy ear, 
having a short knuck, ear carried up and for- 
ward, and breaking abruptly at thetip. Fig. A 
6, in Plate 1, is nearly, or quite as good as __ a 
Fig. 7, except that it lies too close to the head, 
and the point stands in too much over nose. = 
come too close together. We would suggest '4 off on 6 and 
detailed objections are: 


7. The 


OBJECTIONS—Too large anc coarse; thick, lopping; lying too near the face; stiff, 
erect, or tooround,. 


The first objection is shown by Fig. 13. This is a coarse, large ear, 
yet short knuek. We cut it 144; Fig. 14, Plate 1, is 
, large, coarse, thick, loosely hung, 
y long attachment, and should be eut 
1's; it is a swinging loose, flabby, 
{barn-door ear that is hard to correct, 


and unless the hog has a number oe 
other good, strong points, should con- 

stitute a serious objection to the hog carrying such ornaments. Figure 
9 shows an objectional ear, but not so bad as many others; it is a little 
broad and thick, hangs too close to face, but breaks a little at tip, and 
has a fine attachment; this should be cut 1 to1 14 points. Figure 10 
shows the round, stiff ear, that stands up, and as it is a hard one to cor- 
rect, cut it 144. Figure 12 shows the same kind of an 
ear, standing higher up and out from the 
| face, a bad head and ear to correct; cut it 
14, and the same cut should be made, if 
not of 13,, for the ear shown in Fig. 12 
fe In the Berkshire Fig. 11 is a standard ear, “x 
Bebe Nose, and nearly a standard face, jowl and eye, 4, XQ 
sr while Fig. 10 in the Berkshire should be is 
cut 2 points onear, and 2's points on face. Figure 17 comes near being” 
a standard Berkshire face. Figure 13 shows nearly the standard head 
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and ear of the Jersey Red, and Fig. 14, Plate 1, an objectional head and 


ear for the last mentioned breed. 
JOWL. 

The jowl is next in order, and the standard is represented by Fig. 1, 
and is entitled to 2 points. The description is, ‘* neat and full.’? The 
detailed description is: 

4 JOWL- Full, firm, and neat; carrying fullness well back to shoulder and brisket. 

The objections are: 

OBsJECTIONS—Flabby; light; thin in cheek, tucking up under the neck. 

The first and third objections are shown by Fig. 2. The jowl is long, 
wedge-shaped, flat, and thin in 
cheek, and should be cut one 
point. The second objection is 
represented by Fig. 38, where y 
there is little, if any flesh on the 
jaws; it is also illustrated by Fig. 
11, of Plate 1; these should be oe 
eut 1 to 114, as the development may be greater or less. Then there is 
another jowl that is round, hard, small, and eut up. 
high in front of forelegs and shoulders; a cut of 34 
to 1 point should be made as the defect is great or 
slight. The high cut is shown in baek part of 
illustration No. 2, above. 

NECK. 
The next division in order is the neck, 3 points. and 
it is described as ‘‘short, full, slightly arched,”’ and 
the detailed description is: 


5 NECK--Full, deep, short, and slightly arched. 
OBJECTIONS—Long; flat; lacking in fullness or depth. 


ee rr =. : 
——— = 


The standard isshown by Figs. 1 and 5 Plate 1, the outline cut at be- 

* ginning of this chapter, and by Figs. 5 and 7, Plate 2. 
Tio, 8. Pl. 1. shows the flat neck, as does Fig. 3, 
Plate 2. Fig. i, Plate 2, shows a long, thin 
neck; cut it 11g points. Then there is the 
MAshort neck, flat on top; cut 1 point. here 
fis also a thin, yet deep neck, which should & 
be cut at least 1 point. If neck is flat on top, 6 
thin through sideways, and cut up high underneath, it shouldbe cut 2 
points. If neck, in addition to the last, is long, cut 2's points. 
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BRISKET. 


The next on the list is the brisket. This is shown on large cut, Fig. 
50. The standard assigns to this divison 3 points, and it is described as 
“*full,’’? while the detailed description is as follows: 


6 BRISKET—Full; well et down; extending well forward and on line of belly. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow or tucked up. 


This point is so difficult to illustrate that we have not attempted it, 
except to show the location. Its size and shape can only be judged by 
feeling with the hand, and should be rounded from side to side, 
rather than flat; there should be good width between the forelegs. If 
flat and small, cut 1 point; if too round and narrow, cut 1's points; if 
the point of the breastbone does not come up even with or forward of 
foreleg, cut 1 point 

SHOULDER. 

The shoulder is next in order. This division has assigned to it 6 
points. It is described as ‘‘ broad and deep,”’ and the detailed descrip— 
tion is as follows: 


7 SHOULDER--Broad; deep; thicknessin proportion to the side and ham; full and 
even on top. 


The standard shoulder, side view, is represented in Fig. 34, and the top 


view by this illustration, which presents the shoulders ee out 
even with the side and ham. This 
last cut is the view obtained by stand- 
ing close up to the animal and look- 
ing down upon its back. The figure 
shows the back of the hog, and the 
parallelogram around the outside is to 


' Fig. 51, 
show the manner in which the sides should stand out in straight lines. 
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Fig. 34 shows the lines on top from side view and the manner in which 
the outline of the animal should fill the parallelogram. 
The objections are: 


GOBJECTIONS—Lacking in depth or width; thick beyond the line of side and ham; 
blade too prominent. 


Figs. 2, 3 and 6, Plate 2, shows a side view of the shoulder lacking in 
depth. Fig. 2 should be cut 2; Fig. 3, 2's and Fig. 6, 3 points. Fig. 4, 
plate 2, also shows a short shoulder, making the hog lower before than 
behind, but pot projecting above the: 
line of the back and should be cut 
113. The accompanying cut shows. 
a top view of deficient shoulders, 
: _ shown by side view in Fig. 6, in con- 

Fig. 52. nection with side view of Fig. 6, re- | 

ceive a cut of 3 to 4 points. 
GIRTH AROUND HEART | 
Is the next on list, and to this division is assigned 10 points. The leca- 
j 


tion of this division is shown by dotted lines and Figures 8, 8, on Fig. 
50, which, together with top view shown by Fig. 51, shows the standard 


2 also shows standard, side view. The 
detailed description is as follows: 


8 GIRTH AROUND THE HEART—Full back of should2rs; ribs extending well 
down wide and full back of foreleg 


The detailed objections in this division are as follows: 


OBJECTIONS—Less than flank measure or length of body from top of the head te 
the root of the tail, or creased Lack of shoulders. 
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Fig. 1, Plate 2, shows this defect strongly, and Fig. 6, Plate 2, is still 
worse, as the curve is both above, and below and should disqualify. 


eut 3 points. Fig. 4, Plate 2, should 
be cut 244, and Fig. 3, Plate2, should 
be cut 3 points. Fig. 53, although 
same size back of shoulders as around 
flank, shows a defect in that it does pe 
not show as much girth measure as Fig. 53. 
length of body, hence should be cut 3 points. Fig. 52 and 1 and 6 in 
Plate 2, Should be considered together in estimating disqualification. 
BACK. 

The next division in order is the back, and to it is assigned 7 points. 
It is described as straight and broad, and the detailed description is as 
follows: 


$ BACK-—-Broad, straight, or slightly arched, carrying width well back to hams, 
and of medium Jength. 


Figs. 5 and 7. in Plate 2, and Figs. 50 and 51 all represent standard 


rigs bisy Fig. 54. 
backs. Fig. 5 is side view of the straight, Fig. 7, slightly arched, while 
Fig. 51, a top view of perfect back. Fig. 54 represents a rear view of 
the standard back. Fig. 34,page 147, also represents a standard back, 
from aside view. The detailed objections are as follows: 


OBJECTIONS—Narrow; creasing back of shoulder; narrow across the loins; 
swayed; too long; sunfish shaped. 


The first objection is illustrated by Fig. 53, showing a narrow back, 
that is, it does not fill out as wide as shoulders and hams. Such a bael< 
should be cut 2 points, and if in addition is hollow, 8 points, and if 
eoupled with a crease or sink behind shoulders on top, should be cut 


414 to 5 points. Fig. 52 is another narrow back, showing a slight 
erease behind shoulders and narrower at shoulders than loin, and 
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should disqualify, especially when taken in connection with side view, 
shown in Figs. 1 and 6, Plate 2. Fig. 55, shows back, narrow, tapering 
from shoulders to loin, and slightly fished-back; should be cut 2 
to 214 points as a back; would be more, but the loin deficiency ig 


‘Fig. 55. ) ) Fig. 560. 
covered by another division. The back in Fig. 8, Plate 2, is the highly 
arched back accompanied by feet drawn too close together, and should 
be cut 215 to 34 points, while the arch in Fig. 3, Plate 2, not so bad, 


would cut 14g points, but if accompanied by a fish back as shown by 
Fig. 56, which is the rear view, would cut 4% to 6 points. Figure 2, 
Plate 2, shows the hollow or sagging back; would cut 144 to 2 points; 
in addition, if fished-back, would add 1 to 44 more, owing to the ex- 
tent of defects named; or, if creased and fished, would cut 415 to 51g 
points. Figure 4, Plate 2, is low before, straight on shoulders and 
gradually rising to loin; would cut 1 point for this, and if narrow at 
either or both ends and fished in addition, would cut 3 to 445 points. 
The varieties of backs are almost as numerous as hogs, and the expert 
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must exercise his judgment in this as in all other divisions in the score.. 
OLN. 
The next in order is the loin, assigned 7 points, described as ‘‘broad 
and strong,’’ and the detailed standard and objections are as follows: 


10 LOIN--Broad, strong and full. 
OBJECTIONS—Narrow and weak. 


The standard loin is shown by top view in Fig. 51, side view by Fig. 
50, and by rear view in Fig. 54. This is an important division and one 


Fig. 51. 


hard to get right and keep so. The objections are shown by top view, 
Fig. 55, and by rear view, Fig. 56. These figures show almost or quite 
a disqualification and should be cut 5 points. There is 
another not so bad shown by Fig.53, and should receive 
a cut of from 114 to 4 points, as the question of sharp oF 
fished appearance presents itself. If the loin is broad and 
raised above the line of the back, although broad, it 
“should be cut 1 to 1's points. If too long from hams to 
first rib, a cut of 1 to 11g points, even if broad. 


SIDES 


Is the eleventh division and has assigned to it 6 points. It is described 
as follows: ‘‘Deep and full,’’ and the detailed description is: 


11 SIDES—Full, deep, carrying the size well down and back. 


This division of the standard is shown in Fig. 50 (page 143), Fig. 34 

(page 147), and Figs. 5 and 7, plate2. The detailed objections are: 
OBJECTIONS—Too round or flat; shallow or thin at the flank. 

The round, narrow side is shown in Figs. 3 and 8, Plate 2. Cut Fig. 
8, 3 points and Fig. 3, 2 points, as it has good length although narrow. 
Figure 2, Piate 2, shows short side and pinched flank and should be cut 
24g points. Figure 6, Plate 2, shows the narrow, ill-shaped side and 
tucked flank, and should be disqualified; Fig. 4, narrow in front, 
should be cut 1 to 1144 points. 
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RIBS 
Is the next in order, and to this division is assigned 7 points. The de- 
scription is ‘‘Well sprung,’’? and the detailed description is as follows: 
12 RIBS—Well sprung and long; carrying fullness and depth well back. 

The position of ribs is indicated by dotted lines, 11, 11, in Fig. 50, 
(page 143), and the broad, well sprung ribs by Figs. 50, 51 (page 151), 
showing the standard ribs from side and top views. The objections are: 

OBJECTIONS—Too flat; curve of rib too short. 
The flat ribs are shown by top view Fig. 53, and side view by Fig. 37. 


They should be cut 2 to 2144 points. The sharp curve ribs are shown in 
Figure 6, and should disqualify. In Figure 1, there is a short, 
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rib and too much curve and should have a cut of from 3 to 3% 
points. In Figure 4, ribs are too short, cut 2 to 244 points; Figure 3 


) 


Vig. 53. Fig. 55. 
should receive a similar cut of 2 to 214 points. The short, sharp 
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curved, floating ribs are shown by top view in Fig. 55 and rear view by 
Fig. 56 (page 151), and should receive a cut of 2 to 3 points. 
BELLY. 

The next division in order is the belly, and to it is assigned 4 points. 
The description is ‘‘Wide and straight’? and the detailed description is 
the same. ‘The side view is represented by Figs.5 and 7 in Plate 2, and 
by Fig. 50 (page 143), and the rear view by Fig. 54 (page 151). The 
detailed objections are: 

OBJECTIONS—Sagging; narrow. 


The first is shown by Fig. 2, and as the sag is slight, should have 


i) 


. 


acut of 1 point. If more prominent, that is, the sagging is worse, 
the cut should be more in proportion. The narrow belly is shown on 
side view by Figs. 3,6 and 8, and rear view by Figure 
57, which shows the narrow belly. Fig. 8, Plate 2, should | 
be cut 21 to 3 points, as it is narrow and drawn 
up; Fig. 6 should be cut 2 to 2‘ points, and Fig- ih 
ure 57 cut 1'g to 2 points. This division is one very 


difficult of illustration and requires close observation by Fig. 57. 
eye and the application of the hand. 
FLANK. 


The next division is the flank, which has assigned to it 3 points, and 

is described as ‘‘Well let down,’’ The detailed description is: 

14 FLANK—Well let down, and full. 

And is shown by Figs. 50 (page 143), and 4 and 7, of Plate 2. The ob- 

jections are: : 
OBJECTIONS—Thin; tucked in; cut up too high, 

Fig. 1, Plate 2, shows flank a little too high and slightly tucked, and 
should be cut 1 point; Fig. 2, Plate 2, higher and more tucked, 114 
points; Fig. 3, Plate 2, tucked only, cut 1 point; Figs. 6 and 8, should 
be cut 2 to 2'4 points, as they are high, seriously tueked and thin. 
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HAM. 

The next in order and one of the most valuable divisions is the Ham. 
Here lies the high priced meat and one of the most difficult divisions to 
get and keep right. It has 10 points assigned to it. The standard ham 


by side view, is shown in Figs. 50 and 34, and the rear view by Fig. 54, 
and top view by Fig. 51. The standard ham is described as, **Broad, 
full and deep”’ and the detailed description as follows: 
15 HAM—Full, broad, deep; holding width and coming well down over hock. 

The detailed objection is as follows: 


OBJECTIONS—Narrow, short; too deep at the rump, and cut up too high in the 
crotch. 


The worst ham is shown by side view in Fig. 
38 and Fig. 10, rear view; would cut such hams 8 
points. The next poorest is shown by Fig. 
12 and should be cut 7 points. Fig. 56 shows 
defects as follows: Narrow at top, steep 
rump and curves in too sharply at hock but 
is good at stifle. his shaped ham should 
be cut from 4 to 5 points and hams approach- 
ing it closely from 4 to 6 points. If the 
top is not so bad, cut 4 points; if top is 
f bad and stifle not so good, cut 51g points, 
and if in addition the bottom is narrow 
and high off of hock, cut 6 or 61g points. Figure 57 is a 
J «fairly good top but is hardly full, enough on sides, is flat 
from tail to top of rump and is deficient in stifle, crotch and pte 
cut itd points. Figure 58 is 
anearly standard rear view 
but does not fill up quite 
enough at top. One point R 
is enough of a cut for this 
: figure. Figure 59 is a rear 

"Fig, 51. view that is deficient on Fig. 54. 
top and next to the hocks, and the swell of the ham at stifle commences 
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forward; should cut this figure 214 points. It may be well to say 
here that all the rear views that are enclosed in a square are only in- 
tended to show to the hocks—no part of the leg from hocks down, is 


Fig. 57. Fig. 68. Fig. 59. 
shown. Figure 5 shows the narrow ham, too straight behind and flat 
on top; this should be cut 3 to 315 points. Figure 4 shows a good ham, 
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but is too steep just above tail and should be cut 14 to 1 point on that 
defect. The rear, side and top views should always be considered to- 
gether in making the score and the whole cut made from all of the 
views, as the animal may fill out in the several parts of the hams. 
TAIL. 
The next division of the standard is the tail, and to it is assigned two 


points. It is described as follows: ‘‘ Tapering; not coarse.’’ It is de- 
scribed in detail as follows: 
16 TALL—Well set on; small, smooth and well tapered. 

It is shown side view in Fig. 50 (page 143). The objections are as fol- 
lows: 

OBJECTIONS—Coarse, large, too prominent at the root. 

Fig. 4 shows too low down; Fig. 5, too high up. while Fig. 35 shows 

the tail large, coarse and thick; cut each figure 1 point. 
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LIMBS. 
The seventeenth subdivision is limbs, and to this is given 7 points, 
and is described as ‘** strong and straight.’’ ‘The detailed description is 
as follows: 


17 LIMBS—Medium length; well set apart and well tapered; bone firm and flinty; 
not coarse; muscles full above knee and hock, pastern short, foot short. 


Fig. 50 has standard limbs, and Fig. 1 shows the standard foreleg, side 


is- 5 / we 
view, while the front view of the standard foreleg is shown by Fig. 15. 
The standard hind leg is shown, side view, by Fig. 8. For a rear view 
we could not draw one to suit our notions, and therefore, do not pre- 
sent an illustration. The legs should not be close together, nor should 
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the hocks turn out or in but should be straight and firm. 
The objections are descrjbed as follows: 


ORJECTIONS—Long, slim, coarse, crooked; muscles light; pastern long, slim, or 
flat; feet long or sprawling. 


We will first illustrate the defective forelegs. Fig. 2 shows the side 


view, and Fig. 21, Plate 3, the front view of the long, slim, yet straight 
foreleg; for these figures cut 214 points; if it shows the bucked knee 
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(Fry. 3), cut an additional 14g, making 4; and if it in addition has the 
knock knee (Fig. 10), cut 1 to 1, more; if it is the long, slim, and down 
in pastern joint, as shown in Fig. 6, cut 6 points; if long and slim, and 
bueked in pastern, cut 4 points; if as shown in Fig. 17, cut 5 points; if 
as shown in Fig. 19, cut 6 points; if as shown in Fig. 18, cut 3 points; 
if as in Fig. 20, cut 3'g points; as in Fig. 21 and 5, cut 314 points; Fig. 
23, cut 6 points; Fig. 7, 244 points; and if in addition, it is bucked, add 
144 more; and if down in pasterns, add 1's to 38 more, as the Saag? 
ency is great or small. Figure 16 is quite a common defect, and Fig. 
will be found often. 

The scorer must of course exercise in this division, as in all others, 
great care and combine the cut of the different deficiencies. No two 
legs, not on the same hog, will hardly be found alike, and it will 
require more practice and closer observation to arrange the score on legs 
and feet than any other division of the standard. 

HIND LEGS. 

Some of the hind leg deficiencies will next be illustrated by side 
views. Figure 9 shows the slim leg, with slightly too much back pitch ; 
should be cut 2 points. Figure 10, slim, crooked, and long above hock ; 
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cut 316; Fig. 11, eut 1-point; Fig. 12, eut 7 (all); Fig. 13, 2 to 2g; and 
Fig. i, 3 to 34 points. If the hocks turn in or out too much, a cut 
should be made of 1 to 1% for this defect. 

Most of these illustrations of deficiencies are extreme ones, and are so 
made as to put the scorer on his guard and to watch for the symptoms 
of each There are but few animals, if carefully scored, that will reach 
sixty per cent. in thisdivision. It is one of the most difficult for the 
breeder to get as he knows it ought to be, and more so to maintain it. 

COAT. 

The eighteenth division, coat, is given 3 points, and described as 

“‘ thick and soft,’’ and the detailed description is : 


18 COAT—Fine, thick, and covering the body well. 
OBJECTIONS—Coarse, bristly, harsh and wiry. 


To illustrate these properly, or even approximatingly, on paper, is 
beyond our power, hence we have not undertaken it. The standard 
requires that the hair should be fine and thick. If the hair is coarse, a 
cut of 1 point should be made; if in addition there are bristles, add an- 
other cut, making 2 points. If the hair is fine and thin, cut 14 to 343 
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if coarse and thin, 1's to 2; if thick, harsh and wiry, cut 1% to 2 points. 
ACTION. 

The next in order is action, and to this division there are assigned & 
points. It is described as follows: 

19 ACTION—Kasy, prompt, fine and graceful. 

It requires the hog to get up quickly, easily, and walk off with a 
firm, quick, vigorous and easy movement, without much motion of the. 
body, and carrying the head well up. The objections are: 

OBJECTIONS—Dull, sluggish, clumsy. 

If the hog gets up slowly, and squeals when required to get up, cut 1 
points; if it requires several efforts to rise, and stumbles in getting up, 
cut 2 points; if it walks a loose, swinging gait, giving the body a serpen- 
tine motion, cut 1 point; if the legs twist and turn out in walking, so 
as to make a blurred track with feet, cut 2 points; if the fore feet cross 
or lift over each other, as the hog comes toward you, cut 1 to 1! points: 
if it stumble, as it attempts to increase its. gait, cut 1 to 2 points; if it 
lifts its legs and feet slowly and heavily, cut 1 to 2 points; if the head 
is carried low, and the walk is dull and stupid, cut 1 to 2 points; if it 
turns slowly, and allows the feet to become twisted, rather than pick 
them up, cut 4g to 1 point. 

SYMMETRY. 

The last division is symmetry, and has assigned it 5 points, and is de- 
seribed as follows: ‘‘ Adaptation of the several points (divisions) to 
each other. ‘The detailed description is: 


20 SYMMETRY—An harmonious combination of the foregoing scale of points. 
OBJ ECTIONS—To0o much developed in some points and lacking in others. 


We do not think we can add any information to the above definitions. 
A mastery of the other divisions, and a quick, discriminating eye, and 
a judgment to grasp the whole situation; or in other words, the capac- 
ity to judge a good hog by its general appearance, will take the correct 
or incorrect proportions. Itis in this division that the old committee 
system has a show, and there is some room for a man to work his hob- 
by. if he have one. 
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This chapter is not intended as a scientific one, and is not, therefore, 
intended for the veterinary, but for common people. Technical names 
are avoided and common ones used in describing the parts. We have 
not at length nor in detail attempted to make this chapter complete in 
the description of the functions of the various parts; on the contrary, 
given them in general terms. 

In order that our readers may have a true illustration of the bones of 
the hog, and the proportion the skeleton of the hog bears to the exter- 
nal form, we have reproduced from ‘‘Jennings on Live Stock”’ the fol- 
lowing illustration : 


The parts of the skeleton are indicated by numbers, as shown in the 
eut, and the names of the various parts are given by the numbers, as 
follows: 1, the lower jaw; 2, the teeth; 3, nasal bones; 4, upper jaw; 
5, frontal bone; 6, orbit or eye socket; 7, occipital bone; 8, first 
bone of the neck; 9, bones of the neck; 10, bones of the back; 
11, vertebrz of the loins; 12, bones of the tail; 13 and 14. true and 
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floating ribs; 15, shoulder blade; 16, round shoulder blade bone; 17, 
breast bone; 18, elbow; 19, bone of the forearm; 20, navicular bone; 
21, first and second bones of the foot; 22, bones of the hoof; 23, haunch 
bones; 24, thigh bone; 25, stifle bone; 26, upper bone of the leg; 27, 
the hock bones; 28, navicular bone; 29, first digits of the foot; 30, sec- 
ond digits of the foot. 

A slight examination of the face of the hog demonstrates the strength 
of the head, neck and back, and its capacity for rooting. The snout of 
the hog is its spade, with which, in its natural state, it digs in the 
ground for roots, nuts, worms, &c. To render this implement as nearly 
perfect as possible, an extra bone is added to the nose (see No. 3) and 
connected with it by strong ligaments, cartilages and muscles, and is 
called the snout. The cartilage formation at the end of the nose is 


made strong, insensible and flexible, and for that reason well adapted 7 


for investigation. There is a large net work of nerves that run down 
each side the nose (but do not extend to the rooter) which furnish the 
hog with a peculiar power of scent, that detects food although buried 
several inches below the surface of the ground. No animal, except the 
dog has such an acute sense of smell as the hog. 

The hog has fourteen double or molar teeth with which he grinds his 
food, six incisors or front teeth and two canines or tusks in each jaw. 
The incisors of the lower jaw project nearly straight out and are used 
as nippers to bite off grass and roots, shell off corn, and gather in the 
food, while in the upper jaw they are shorter and more like those in 
the horse, except the two corner ones, which resemble those of the dog. 
The tusks are used as weapons of defense. The pig is born with eight 
teeth, which are short and sharp. Of these the two foremost ones in 
each jaw are called incisors, and the others are tusks; they all look like 
tusks. On account of their outward direction and termination, they do 
not hurt the teats of the sow except when the pigs fight each other for a 
teat. In such an event the sow is likely to receive a cut from these 
little needle-shaped tusks, Their principal use seems to be to steady 
the tongue and assist in holding the teat in the mouth while nursing, 
and as a means of protection of the individual rights to the teat se- 
lected. In the course of eight to fourteen days after birth, there ap- 
pears the first back or double teeth. At four weeks of age the four nip- 
pers appear in each jaw so that at this age the pig has eight nippers or 
front teeth, eight grinders or double teeth and four tusks. The nippers 
having got through the gums, remain stationary for some time and but 
slightly above the surface. This prevents their hurting the teats of the 
sow and allows the tongue to readily pass over them and around the 
teat. Soon after the nippers appear, the third grinder on each side of 
upper and lower jaw appears, and at from six to eight weeks these new 
molars or grinders and the nippers have so far developed as to enable 
the pig to subsist without nursing. Sometimes the tusks, instead of 
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growing outwardly as they should, turn inwardly, which will cause 
the pig to occasionally cry out as if in pain and prevent its thriving: 
when so found they should be pulled out. At the age of three months 
two additional incisors or nippers 
appear and with these all the milk 
or pig teeth are complete. With 
advancing age the teeth develop 
so that at six months of age their 
largest size is reached and the 
nippers present an evenly round- 
ed front. Atthe age of six months 
the small teeth between the tusks 
and grinders appear — they are 
sometimes called wolf teeth; and 
also the first permanent grinders 
appear. The pig teeth are shed 
in the order in which they came. 
The nippers are shed with the be- 
ginning of the twelfth month, and 
at the end of the first year, at 
eighteen months the intermedi- 
ate incisors, and at the end of the 
eighteenth month the permanent 
incisors and grinders or back 
teeth are complete. The full 
grown hog has forty-four per- 
manent teeth, of which twenty- 
eight are preceded by pig teeth. 

Here is a cut we have had pre- 
pared, showing the comparative 
size and location of the internal 
organs of the hog: 

This cut explains itself and 
gives the reader the necessary in- 
formation as to the relative size 
of each organ and the part of 
the body in which it is located, 
with the exception of the kidney, and that is shown in the cut on the 
following page, marked ‘‘k’’ with leaf-lard around it: 

The cut on the next page presents a view of one-half of the hog. The 
chest cavity is hardly large enough in proportion to vertebra or back 
bone and bone and fat. For this illustration we are indebted to the 
American Agriculturist. 

The brain is located in that portion of the head lying above the lower 
line of the eyes. It is larger in the hog, in proportion to the size of the 
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animal, than that of the ox or sheep. The brain of the hog is com- 
posed of two substances differing somewhat in appearance. The two 
parts perform different functions; the upper or lighter colored is the 
mind or reasoning power, while the lower is merely the recipient of 
the senses, such as sight, touch, smell, hearing, &c. 

The spinal cord extends from the base of the brain through the back- 
bone to the tail, forming two columns divided by a central line its en- 
tire length. Each part has a separate function, the lower column being 
connected with the voluntary motions and the upper with sensation 
and direction from the mind. a 

The neck contains what is commonly ealled the 
windpipe, through which the air passes to and 
from the lungs, and the gullet, through which 
the food passes from the mouth to the stomach, 
and the arteries and blood vessel that supply the 
head, ete. 

The chest contains the lungs, heart and liver, 
as shown in the cut. The lungs form distinet 
bodies or lobes, the right one being the larger. 
Each portion or lobe is again subdivided, the 
right into three and left two lobes. The office of 
the lungs is to convert the venus, or dark blood 
into arterial, or red life-giving blood, by exposing 
it to the oxygen of the air in the lungs. 

The heart has two sides, one devoted to circula- 
tion of blood through the lungs, and the other 
receives the blood from the lungs and pumps or 
forces it through the body. Each side is divided 
into two compartments, the one above and the 
other below and are called auricles and ventri- 
cles. The pulsations of the heart in swine are 
from seventy to eighty in a minute. 

The stomach of the hog is much more simple 
than that of the ox or sheep. It has three 
coats; the outer one constitutes the 
common covering of all the intestines, 
the muscular or fibrous coat acts up- 
on and mingles the food, while the 
mucous or inner coat, which is peculiarly developed in the hog, con- 
tains the little vessels which convey the gastric juice to the contents of 
the stomach and assist in converting the food into a fluid condition. 

The intestines or guts of the hog closely resemble those of man. 
They are sixteen times the length of tne animal and the length of the 
smaller is three times that of the larger. The intestines are composed 
of four coats: first, or outer coat; second, the muscular, which propels 
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‘the food onward by a serpentine motion; the third contains the mucous 


glands, and the fourth is soft and sponge like, containing the mouths of 


the glands. In the larger intestines the food is submitted to two fluids, 


one from the pancreas and the other from the liver. The action of 


these two fluids separate the nutritious from the worthless—the former 
assuming the appearance of a thick, whitish fluid, and the latter a yel- 
lowish, pulpy substance. As the contents pass on, the whitish fluid is 
taken up by small lacteal vessels and passes into the blood. 

The liver is smaller in swine than in sheep. Its situation is shown in 
the cut. Its office is to receive the blood that is returned from the in- 
testines, separate it from and secrete the bile, which passes to the gall- 
bladder, the blood then passing on to the lungs where it receives its 
oxygen and becomes arterial blood. ‘The bile secreted, stimulates the 
mucous membrane, excites secretions and hastens the process of sepa- 
ration of the nutritious from worthless food. It also aids digestion by 
neutralizing acids, ete. 

The spleen in the hog is quite long, slim and flat, being of nearly the 
same size and thickness its entire length. It lies on the left side and at- 
tached to the stomach. Its structure is spongelike in appearance and is 
made up of innumerable cells of almost every size and shape, yet it is 
firm to the touch and has a smooth exterior. Its color is a dark, deep, 
reddish brown. There is much dispute as to the office it performs, and 
we will not hazzard an opinion upon that subject. It has been re- 
moved from animals and they seemed to suffer no inconvenience there- 


from. 


The peritoneum is the thin, smooth, tough, skinlike substance that 
encloses and separates the different internal organs and to which they 
are all attached and by which they are supported and kept in place. 

The bladder. Its position is shown in the illustration. It is a small, 
tough sac into which the urine or surplus watery fluid passes and is 
held until discharged. Were it not for this receptable, there would be 
almost continuous dropping of urine, instead of being retained and dis- 
eharged in quantities at long intervals. 

The skin of the hog is composed of three layers or parts, the exter- 
nal one being thicker and tougher than in other domestic animals; the 
second layer is a soft expansion of tissues and protects the termination 
of blood vessels and nerves of the skin which it covers. This layer de- 
termines the color of skin and hair. ‘he third or inner layer contains 


the blood vessels and nerves. 
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The author is not a doctor nor the son of a doctor, and does not pre- 


tend to use technical terms and phrases, nor educate the physician or 
veterinary. On the contrary, an attempt is here made to describe in a 
simple way some of the diseases liable to attack swine, the symptoms 
attending such diseases, and a few simple remedies. 

The diseases to which swine are subject are quite numerous, and 
many of them serious in their character. The object of this chapter is 
to giye the breeders and farmers some general information that may be 
of benefit to them; however, in difficult or dangerous cases, if possi- 
ble, obtain the assistance of a skilled veterinary, or if such can not be 
reached, ask your family physician to examine and prescribe. If he is 
level-headed, he will not take offense; if otherwise, you had better 
change physicians. 

In a former chapter we have given the reader illustrations of the 
skeleton and internal organs of the hog, with a general description of 
their size and functions. ‘The information there given will not supply 
the place of a careful and thorough knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology, but it will make the reader sufficiently acquainted with the hog 
to treat it with some degree of skill and success. For convenience we 
will first notice diseases of the brain. 

APOPLEXY.—This disease is frequently brought on by a lack of exer- 
cise and high feeding and is usually fatal. The first symptoms are 
dullness, disinclination to move, head hangs heavy and low, no appe- 
tite, the walk weak and staggering, eyes look wild and roll about, 
showing much of the white, often red or blood-shot, sometimes tempo- 
rary blindness, and a general numbness of feeling exists. The feet and 
legs are cold, hair looks harsh and dry, skin cold. Treatment: Bleed 
from ear or roof of the mouth; physic with salts or sulphur, and cut 
off all food except a little skimmed milk. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN, OR BLIND STAGGERS.—This is an in- 
flammation of either or both the substances of the brain and the mem- 
branes enclosing and separating its lobes. It may be caused by colds, 
overheating, indigestion, overfeeding, or rich food. Symptoms: 
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Dullness, redness of eyes, head carried low, the animal refuses to move 
about much, and lies on its belly: as the inflammation increases, the 
victim runs wildly about, usually in a circle, and not infrequently 
carries the head to one side, nose is white, animal seems blind and un- 
conscious, runs against fences, logs and stumps, pulse feeble and rapid, 
and the breathing short and quick. ‘Treatment: Bathe the head, 
around the base of the ears and between the eyes, with a liniment of 
turpentine, ammonia, tincture capsicum, and chloroform, in propor- 
tion of 1 oz. each of turpentine, ammonia and capsicum and 14 oz. of 
chloroform. Some persons split the skin on its forehead from between 
the eyes up to base of ears, and rub in salt and pepper; We have known 
this to work well. Give internally sulphur or salts. Coal oil or turpen- 
tine in milk, say 144 teaspoonful of turpentine or a tablespoonful of coal 
oil in a pint or quart of milk. 

Epiversy or Firs.--Symptoms: Constant grunting, restlessness, 
rapid breathing, palor about nose, mouth and eyelids, a staggering 
walk; then the animal falls as if shot and lies motionless for a few mo- 
ments, followed by convulsions; the face becomes distorted, legs are 
drawn up and again extended, the eyes stick out and balls roll about, 
the tongue protudes, jaws become fixed, teeth grind together, foam and 
froth come from the mouth, the pulse small and wiry at first, then 
hard and strong, and as the convulsions pass off it becomes weak 
and irregular; throughout the whole fit the animal is unconscious, and 
when it revives looks wild, frightened and astonished, and tries to hide 
itself; after running quite awhile, it comes out cautiously and begins to 
eat. Treatment: Physic with salts or calomel for temporary relief, 
but we doubt if any cure can be effected. 

Patsy oR ParRAtysis—This may result from an injury to the spine, 
such as a heavy stroke across the back, or cold causing congestion, or 
damaged food; if caused by an injury, it is hardly curable; if by cold, 
or bad food, give a mild physic of salts or sulphur and charcoal, and ap- 
ply a stimulating liniment along the spine. A change of loca- 
tion to cleaner quarters: more room and purer air is often beneficial. 
There is not infrequently among hogs a disease known as kidney worm, 
or inflammation of the kidneys, which produces a paralysis of the 
hind legs. When first taken the animal shows a weakness in the back, 
a difficulty in getting up, and when on its feet the hind parts swing 
from side to side, hind feet drag, and in stepping, cross each other, 
as the disease increases the hind legs become paralyzed and useless; the 
animal walks on its forefeet and drags its hind parts: the appetite re- 
mains good, and the disease seems to be local. A number of remedies 
are recommended by various persons, such as corn soaked in strong 
lye, and fed to the animal; a strong solution of soda in milk; a tea- 
spoonful of turpentine given internally in milk and applied freely on 
the loin as a liniment: coal oil given internally in quantities of a 
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tablespoonful in a pint of milk, and applied on loin freely; arsenic in 


one grain doses. Some of the above remedies have eflected cures, but the 


best treatment, after the animal gets down, is to kill it, as but few 
fully recover after the disease has progressed that far. 

NASAL CATARRH, SNIFFLES, BULL Nosr.——This disease is usually con- 
fined to pigs; that is, old hogs are rarely attacked by it; although if 
contracted when young, and not cured, it follows the hog as long as it 
lives. Symptoms: First, blowing through the nose frequently, es- 
pecially when they first get out of bed, and it is sometimes accompanied 
by a cough: eyes often red and watery, hair stands up, pig looks dump- 
ish, and not infreqently the breathing is hard and labored; the sides 
work like bellows; in such cases the inflammation extends to the lungs 
and often to the heart, causing thumps. When confined to the nostrils 
there will be first discharges of lumpy and yellowish mucous, and as 


the disease progresses, bleeding at the nose, and a choking when eating” 


or drinking ensues: the nose often becomes enlarged, thickened, and 
turned up or to one side; the roof of the mouth becomes inflamed and 
tender, so that the victim can not eat corn or hard food. ‘The disease is 
contagious and will go through a lot of pigs, if kept together. We 
used to think it incurable, but have changed our mind as the result of 
experiments. If taken in its incipiency or beginning, and treated as 
follows, most cases can be cured. ‘Treatment: Prepare an ointment 
of coal oil, turpentine and ammonia, of equal parts, mixed with suffi- 
cient lard to make a tolerably stiff ointment; then catch the pig and 
rub the ointment on his face and nose, from the tip of his nose to the 
base of the ears, and on the throat and chest, between the forelegs; 


apply the remedy two or three times a week for a month; also smear 


the troughs with pine tar, and feed liberally with milk and ground 
food, mixed with a little diluted carbolic acid; the acid should be suffi- 
ciently diluted to be easily held in the mouth, say a teaspoonful of acid 
to a pint of water. Pigs that have it so bad as to be unable to eat corn 
may be greatly relieved, and possibly cured, if fed and treated as 
above. Be sure to use only finely ground food, and of a highly nour- 
ishing character. In other words, the system must be braced up to aid 
in throwing off the disease. The diseased pigs should be kept to them- 
selves, and the well ones taken to new quarters. The disease may be 
contracted by the well ones sleeping with the sick, eating from the 
same trough or feeding place, and it has been known to linger around 
pens and yards year after year. The pens and yards occupied by the 
diseased pigs should be thoroughly disinfected by whitewashing pens, 
fences and troughs with quick-lime water, carbolie acid and coal oil; 
also sprinkle the grounds with lime, carbolic acid and sulphur, and if 
possible break it up and cultivate for a year or two. 

STRANGLES OR QuINSy.—This is usually an acute inflamation of the 
throat, and attacks hogs or pigs that are in high flesh. The throat 
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swells, breathing becomes thick, hard and rapid, hog is feverish, tries 
to drink, but has difficulty in swallowing and eating. The sick animal 
moves around a great deal, throws the head about, and, as the disease 
becomes worse the tongue becomes swollen and protudes from the 
mouth, attended by coughing; the disease is rapid and often fatal. 
Treatment: Apply coal oil and turpentine with lard, freely on throat 
and neck; give turpentine inwardly in milk, and if possible, swab the 
throat with coal oil or turpentine. The disease is sometimes contagious, 
yet not very common in this country. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LuNGS—This is usually produced by violent 
colds, sleeping in manure piles, or other places where foul air or dan- 
gerous gases are inhaled. The prominent symptoms are, loss of appe- 
tite, incessant and distressing cough, hard and rapid breathing, high 
fever and heaving of the flanks. Treatment: Apply turpentine and 
coal oil on throat and chest, and give internaly a physic of sulphur, also 
a syrup of molasses, hoarhound and mullein in milk 

Broncuitis.—This is a disease of the bronchial tubes, or windpipe 
and the larger air tubes of the lungs. It may be caused by colds, or 
small worms, or result from whooping-cough (hereafter described), or 
the extension of nasal catarrh. It is not a common disease among 
swine, yet occasionally appears. Its presence is detected by a hacking 
cough and difficult breathing, especially in changeable and cold weather. 
Treatment: Smear troughs in which slops are fed with pine tar, and 
bathe throat and lungs with coal oil, or apply the ointment recom- 
mended for nasal catarrh. 

Co.ic.—This is not a common or usual disease in swine, but may oc- 
cur when digestion is impaired by unwholsome food, or cold, wet styes, 
and lack of exercise. Treatment: Strong, catnip tea, in sweetened 
milk, will give relief, which should be followed by feeding liberally 
charcoal with sulphur, or plain charcoal. If charcoal is given two or 
three times per week, and pigs have exercise, the disease will not appear 
in the herd. 

DIARRHGA—This is not common in old or aged swine, but may oc- 
casionally appear from unwholesome food, over feeding, or too rich 
food. Treatment: Charcoal and sulphur will usually straighten out 
matters. Scalded milk, with fresh eggs beaten in it, isa good and ef- 
fective remedy, but if it results from bad food, in addition to the above 
remedy, a change should be made from the bad to good, sound food. 

SPLEENITIS, OR ENLARGEMENT OF THE SPLEEN.—Hogs when attacked 
by this trouble are restless and weak, shun their mates, and bury them- 
selves in litter; they have no appetite, but are always thirsty; the 
breathing is short, they cough, vomit, grind the teeth, and foam at the 
mouth,; the throat, chest and belly are of a pale, brownish color, and 
the belly hard and drawn up. Treatment: Hot water, as hot as the 
hog will bear it, applied on the belly and side, near the spleen and give a 
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mild physic of salts: bleeding in the ear is recommended by some. 

PERITONITIS.—Symptoms are in many respects similar to spleenitis 
and inflammation of the bowels. Hot water, applied with a sponge, or 
woolen cloths saturated with hot water, to the belly, will give instant 
relief; in addition, give internally a teaspoonful of turpentine in a pint 
or quart of milk. The disease works swiftly, and if treatment is not 
prompt, death follows rapidly. Hot water injections are good, and often 
effective. 

Worms.—Swine are often troubled with worms, and their presence 
may be inferred when the animal eats voraciously, and yet continues 
lean and out of condition. The animal coughs, runs restlessly about, 
uttering squeaks of pain; the dung is hard and high colored; the eyes 
are sunken, and the animal daily grows weaker. ‘Treatment: Tur- 
pentine in milk, is the best remedy. If hogs have access at all times to 
wood-ashes and salt, they will not be troubled with worms. Coal oil in 
slops will effectually destroy worms. 

Pites.—Hogs have been known to have this disease, but it is rare, 


and results from long continued costiveness, and is some times brought. 


on by straining during farrowing time. When produced by costive- 
ness, it is usually relieved by removing the cause, and in any case the 
application of an ointment made of jimpson weed and mutton tallow, 
applied locally, exteinally and internally, will usually relieve the ani- 
mal. Hogs, that live on acorn mast late in the fall and winter, are 
frequently troubled with piles. The acorn is so astringent as to pro- 
duce continuous costiveness, and this condition is liable to produce 
piles. 

Licr.—These pests are frequent and common. Coal oil applied 
on neck, behind the ears, behind the shoulders and back part of the 
hams,a few times, will destroy them effectually. 

ManGe or Ircu.—This is caused by a small insect that burrows in 
the outer coating of the skin. Coal oil, vigorously and frequently ap- 
plied, will cure this disease. 

CoNSTIPATION.—This occurs more often in the winter. It may be re- 
lieved with bran mashes with sulphur, pumpkins, apples or roots, 
salts, given internally, or warm soapsuds given as an injection, and 
soft soap given the hogs to eat, will often relieve the trouble. 

RHEUMATISM.—Symptoms: Dullness, indisposition to move, lame- 
ness, stiff joints, or joints drawn up, and soreness of limbs and mus- 
cles. Treatment: Give common soda in milk three or four times a 
day, say a teaspoonful at a time; continue for a few days. If it should 
physic too much, give in smaller quantities, or not so often. <A lini- 
ment of turpentine and tincture of arnica, in the proporlion of 1 part 
turpentine to 3 of arnica, may also be applied to inflamed or stiff joints. 

RurTurRE.—This is some times congenital, or hereditary, and usual- 
ly occurs on the belly at the navel. It may be occasioned by an 
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injury, such asa hook from cattle, getting snagged in running, or 
improper spaying; or as pigs by being caught by the mother or other 
large hogs between the animals and side of the pen, thus receiving a 
violent squeezing, and other causes. Treatment: Starve the pigs for 
a few days, so as to get the bowels empty; then catch and tie the pig, 
lay it on its back, push back the intestines with the fingers, then cut 
through the skin, scarify the orifice in the belly, then draw up the 
orifice or hole where the intestines have protruded, and take a 
stitch or two in the skin, and let the animal up; keep it in a warm, 
comfortable pen and give but little food for a week or ten days, or un- 
til the place heals up. The object in scarifying this orifice in the belly, 
is to make it unite and heal up readily. A common spaying needle and 
a strong silk thread or cord should be used in sewing up or taking 
the stitches. Dr. C. A. Robinson has presented in the Swine Breeders’ 
Journal, a novel and ingenious truss or bandage, which we think will 
work well: It is as follows: 

“This bandage can be made of stiff canvas or leather. I prefer the 
former, as it is more pliable and is more easily adjusted to the shape of 
the pig. The straps can be buckled as tight as necessary, and as the 
tumor gives way and the opening grows up, as it certainly will, the 
straps can be tightened. In the middle of the bandage a wooden but- 
ton should be securely attached, and which should fit over the hole in 
the abdomen and should be varied in size according to the size of the 
opening. This button should be covered on the side next the hole, 
with soft cloth and stitched to the large belt, thus holding it in place. 
If the rent be very large, you will have to depend upon the canvass en- 
tirely. Some trouble may be experienced by the belt slipping back, 
but this can be overcome by placing a collar around the pig’s neck, 
and to it attach strips of heavy cloth, and then fastened them to the 
front side of the belt. This keeps the belt in place, and in a short 


‘time the animal will be entirely well.”’ 


There is still another class of ruptures that are confined to male pigs. 
It is when the intestines come out into the scrotum or purse of the 
boar. Such pigs are usually called ** bussin”’ pigs. This class of rup- 
tures may be either congenital, (hereditary), or the result of an injury, 
and not infrequently it is caused in farrowing, when the youngster is 
squeezed too hard in his exit from his mother. The rupture may be 
on one or both sides of the purse. As soon as noticed it should be at- 
tended to, and the best way is to catch the pig, tie or hold him on a 
wide board, which has one end much higher than the other; put the 
head of the pig downward, then castrate the pig and push back the 
gut into the body and close the orifice or hole with a stitch or two and 


‘the opening cut in the purse with a couple or three stitches, and put the 


pig in a comfortable pen, keep him quiet, and feed lightly for a week 
or ten days. 
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Boris or ABcESSES.—These are not uncommon upon the hog, and 
may, as upon man, appear upon the body or limbs. As soon as dis- 
covered, open with a sharp knife, by running the knife in at the bottom 
side of the lump or enlargement, and cutting up and outwards, so as to 


slit it open. Wash with strong warm soapsuds or a weak solution of 


earbolic acid. 

Tumors.—Tumors sometimes appear, usually in the udder of sows, 
and are caused by a failure of the pigs to draw the milk from some one: 
of the teats, or by weaning the pigs too suddenly when the flow of milk 


is large. The udder becomes gorged and the milk veins or cells in-. 


flammed, producing an inward ulcer or hard fibrous tumor that grows 


rapidly, and unless removed, occasions the death of the sow. We have: 


seen them as large as a quart bowl. They should be removed by a 
skilled veterinary or physician. We have a few times cured them by 
taking them when small, and applying to the outside applications of 
tincture of iodine, which causes them to stop growing, allays the in- 


flammation, and nature absorbs them, Sometimes they appear on other 


parts of the body, and the same treatment should be given. 

WuHoopinG-CouGcH.—Pigs and hogs are subject to many diseases, and 
among others some which are contagious. This is one of the latter 
elass. There are many diseases to which the hog is subject that have 
as an early spmptom, a cough, but the whooping-cough is distinet and 
different from the others, and is almost as plainly marked in pigs as in 
children. Pigs, when first taking this disease, do not show any very 
marked outward symptoms or evidences of diseases. The hair appears 
a little rough, dry and raised, and sometimes a little redness about the 
eyes is perceptible, indicating slight fever, but there is little if any loss 
of appetite. When they first get up from sleep or quiet rest, and begin 
to move about, they will begin to cough, at first slightly, and gradually 
increasing until they will stop and put the nose to the ground, cough 
very hard, sides working and belly drawn up, ending often in a very 
perceptible whoop; after coughing awhile, they apparently spit up 
something, and move on. We have seen them cough so violently that 
it would cause them to vomit, and in a few minutes be eating again. It 
is a cough that breeders usually charge up to dust, but it comes some- 
times in wet weather, and if one gets it, it passes along the whole line. 
It is very contagious, but is not often fatal or even serious, as pigs grow 
and eat as well as usual. We doubt if it can be cured, but it will run 
its course and quit. By proper treatment it can be made quite mild and 
less annoying. Carbolie acid in slops, say 14g teacupful of crude acid 
to a bucket of slop, or a tablespoonful of crystals to same amount of 
fluid; also smear the feed and drinking troughs with pine tar, and in 
very bad cases put pigs in a close house and burn sulphur in there, so 
as to compel the sick animals to inhale the fumes, and apply to throat 
and chest the ointment prescribed for nasal catarrh, 
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Hoa CuHo.era, lung fever, typhoid fever, blue disease, spleenic fever, 
sty fever, spotted fever, swine plague, diptheria, and numerous other 
names have, from time to time, been adopted or suggested by different 
persons in different parts of the country and at various times, but, as a 
rule, they are all one and the same, viz.: A contagious disease that is 
now and has been for years quite prevalent and fatal and generally 
known as cholera. This may not be the best name for the disease, but 
it is the one generally adopted and best known. Whatever name is 
used to suit the fancy does not in any manner check the disease nor 
stay its deadly progress. Much money and time has been expended by 
many learned men, and many Latin names have been brought into use 
to give microscopic life a name, only to make confusion more certain 
by apparently giving much information, yet really giving but little. 
Learned men have been employed by State and National Governments, 
and after years of, I may say, fruitless toil and expense, they have left 
the people where they found them, viz.: Scourged by the swine plague 
worse during the past year than ever before and no relief other than 
sanitary measures has been suggested or provided. The one trouble 
that has crippled the work of investigation and palsied the Govern- 
mental arm thus stretched out to aid the people is, that every one of the 
learned gentlemen have so far started out in their investigations with a 
theory, and their principal object and aim seems to have been not to 
find out the real nature of the disease but some evidence to support 
their various theories. The living germ theory is the one upon which 
most, if not all, have started, and so with magnifying glass in hand 
they have gone in search of and determined to find some small para- 
sites or worms as the great and insatiable fiend. Of course, starting 
out with a determination to find parasites and worms, the rivalry has 
been to see how many new kinds and shapes they could discover with 
the microscope. If the scourge were not so serious and destruction to 
property so great, the people might be more patient in reading so many 
Latin names, and smile at the efforts of each succeeding scientist as he 
rushed to the front with a new bug, or an old one with a new fangled 
name. Here are some of the names so furnished: Bacilli, Bacillus Sub- 
lilis, Bacillus Anthracis. Vibrios, Bacillus Suis, Bacterium terred, Spiril- 
lum, Bacillus amy lobacter, Tricocephatus dispar, Stephanurus diutatus, 
Strongylus elongatus, Schrostoma duentatum, Helobacteria, Coccobacteria 
Septica, Leptothrix Beggiatoa, Spirochete, Sarcin Ventriculi, ctc., etc. To 
the ordinary person or farmer, what value is there in such names. 
These scientific gentlemen simply mean to tell the public that by the 
the aid of powerful microscopes they have found in various organs of 
dead hogs, various shaped and small parasites that are invisible to the 
naked eye, and that they are the cause of the disease. All, or nearly 
all of these learned gentlemen admit that the aforesaid parasites are 
usually found in decaying flesh, and some are even found in the human 
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mouth. These parasites have not only been found, but the learned 
gentlemen have tested their vitality and found that iodine, carbolic 
acid, sulphuric acid, and heat of sufficient strength will kill the spores, 
but it will also kill the hog. This is valuable information—directing 
the farmer to kill something that it takes a powerful magnifying glass 
to discover. How is he to know of their approach? Experience has 
demonstrated that the strictest sanitary measures will not bar the pro- 
gress of the disease, nor does filth alone produce it. We have no douby 
that the one will impede and the other accelerate the ravages of the dis- 
ease—‘‘only that and nothing more.’’ We do not wish to be understood 
as taking the position that science is a humbug, and the microscope a 
failure—on the contrary, we cheerfully recognize the great benefits 
mankind have derived from both. We only charge that in this particu- 
lar disease both have been overworked. The microscope will reveal in 
every drop of water, breath of air and morsel of food, innumerable 
wriggling, squirming forms of life which are not visible to the naked 
eye. We here make the point that all these alleged microphytes are 
not causes, but the results of disease; that they are nature’s means of 
destroying dead tissues, and they have no more agency in causing hog 
cholera than the man in the moon. Epidemics among swine are not a 
new thing nor even comparatively so. As early as 1805, we find in the 
memoirs of the Philadelphia Society an account of an epidemic among 
swine somewhat similiar in many of its features to the modern disease. 
It was then, as now, very fatal. In the summer of 1821, M. Sanssol 
describes a disease among swine in the neighborhood of Maguinet, 
which spared neither age, sex, nor condition. The symptoms were as 
follows: ‘‘Loss of appetite; thirst; dullness; groaning and seeking of 
moist places; then followed by hardness of the belly; heat of the skin; 
constipation; diminution of the urine; difficulty of respiration; heay- 
ing of the flanks, and short cough; the eyes were full of tears, and the 
mucous membrane inflamed. If the disease continued, the succeeding 
symptoms were still more alarming—the animals began to stagger 
about; the limbs were stretched out in an unnatural position; rattling 
in the throat came on; they supported themselves against the wall, and 
only fell to die a few minutes afterwards. Death usually came in about 
three days, and was in some cases preceeded by convulsions of the face 
and extremities.’’ ‘‘Post mortem appearances.—The thoracie cavity 
was filled with bloody, limpid fluid; the lungs much inflamed; the 
pleura thickened, inflamed and injected; the diaphragm covered with 
black patches of the size of a shilling; the mucous coat of the intes- 
tines slightly inflamed; the windpipe and bronchial tubes full of red- 
dish froth; the brain covered with reddish serosity.’’ Another account 
of a disease in Averyon and its neighborhood which attacked the res- 
piratory and digestive organs, running its course in from twelve to fif- 
teen hours. ‘‘Symptoms.—In the worst cases there is a loss of appetite 
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small and frequent pulse; haggard eyes; the conjunctiva inflamed; the 
mouth open, red, and filled with foam; the respiration laborious; plain- 
tive cries; convulsions; palsy of the hind limbs, and involuntary dis- 
charge of highly feted faeces. Death here is the inevitable termination 
and that in a short time.’’ In 1838, M. Paulet describes a similar dis- 
ease as attacking swine in the south of France and says it was highly 
contagious and very fatal. ‘‘Symptoms.—Restlessness; cough; loss of 
appetite; dullness, and a weak, tottering gait. These gradually go on 
increasing in intensity until the seventh or eighth day, when they be- 
come very marked. Then alternations of heat and coldness of the 
body come on; the ears droop and are cold; the head is heavy; and the 
tongue becomes discolored; the breath is foetid, and there is a copious 
discharge of mucous from the nostrils. The skin is tinged with red, 
but the hue is not very evident excepting under the belly; the animal 
appears to be in great suffering and cries out pitifully.”’ If the forego- 
ing are not fairly good descriptions of many cases of modern hog 
cholera, we are much mistaken. Epidemics in swine, and that, too, 
fatal ones, it will be seen, are not new things. The modern disease first 
made its appearance at a distillery in Ohio, in 1855, and the first symp- 
toms were violent purging or scours, followed by a collapse and death. 
It was from these symptoms that it was first named cholera. Since 
that, however, the first symptoms are somewhat varied. Sometimes in 
the same herd some hogs will have copious diarrhoea and others will be 
very costive, so, that while the name may be and doubtless is a mis- 
nomer, yet it answers the purpose, as it indicates a contagious and fatal 
malady. Symptoms of present plague.—The animal appears dull; hair 
dry and raised up off the body; loss of appetite; extreme thirst; 
head carried low; seeks dark places and avoids light; gets under bed- 
ding; eves red and watery; nose and lips white and bloodless; breath- 
ing rapid; slight hacking cough; chest, belly and throat hot; shiver- 
ing and trembling of the limbs; lying on belly; when down, shows a 
dislike to move; other times restless and moving from one place to an- 
other; avoids its companions; sides and flanks heave; weakness of hind 
legs, and, later, fore legs; belly and chest tender, and sometimes be- 
coming hard; chest, throat, belly, and inside of legs reddish or purple 
color, first showing in spots then in solid mass; the skin wrinkled; 
blood sometimes coming from nose, mouth and ears; sometimes ears: 
swell and thicken, at other times hang loose and are cold; feet and legs 
cold; diarrhcea in some cases, and in others, costiveness. These are 
among the earlier symptoms. Every sick hog does not have all these 
symptoms, but more or less of them. As the disease progresses, the 
symptoms become more violent, the surface of the body and limbs be- 
come cold; eyes very red; blood oozes from mouth and sometimes ears, 
and often the animal falls dead while attempting to walk about. At 
other times they seem to be choking, and occasionally will be found 
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dead while lying on their belly, or if they can get to water will be 
found dead in it. In short, death usually comes suddenly and while 
the animal is in different situations, but nearly always, blood anda 
watery discharge oozes out of the mouth and nostrils at death. If 
opened after death, the lungs will frequently be found congested, spot- 
ted, and filled with a bloody fluid, or the throat will be found filled 
with bloody froth, inflamed and ulcerated, or the stomach and intestines 
covered with dark spots, which seem to be nearly or quite eaten or rot- 
ted through. Sometimes the kidneys are enlarged and spotted, and in 
a few cases the brain congested and spotted. In all cases, some one or 
more of the vital organs are inflamed, congested, or gorged with bloody 
fluids, and the organ covered with dark spots varying in size, but the 
majority of cases examined after death shows the spots on lungs, 
stomach, or bowels. Hogs that have once had cholera and recovered, 
will not have it the second time, except, possibly, in very rare in- 
stanees. If this disease was caused by the minute organisms as claimed 
by the scientists, why do they refuse to make a second attack? If filth 
alone generates the disease, why are not animals under like conditions 
again attacked? Persons who have had asiatic cholera are as liable to 
second attacks as though they had never went through the ordeal, and 
yellow fever does not hesitate to make a second attack. Small-pox, 
measles, and whooping-cough, however, are each exhausted by the first 
assault upon the human family. Is it not fair, then, to conelude that 
hog cholera is, in respect to second attacks, akin to measles or small- 
pox. We think that what is termed hog cholera, is simply measles, and 
will give our reasons for the faith that isin us. First, let us examine 
the symptoms of measles in the human family as given by eminent 
medical authority, viz.: ‘‘Sneezing, accompanied by a watery dis- 
charge and sometimes bleeding from the nose; redness and watering of 
the eyes; cough of a short, frequent and noisy character, with little or 
no expectoration; hoarseness of the voice, and oceasional vomiting and 
diarrhea while the temperature is elevated; the pulse rapid, and head- 
ache, thirst and restlessness are usually present to a greater or less de- 
gree.’’ If the person takes cold, the measles go inward and attack the 
vital organs, usually the lungs, sometimes the stomach and bowels, 
brain or throat, and occasionally the eyes, and is very often fatal where 
careful nursing is not given. In the army, more men died from measles 
than any other one disease, and the reason was that it was so difficult 
to prevent them from taking cold, while at home where persons have 
comfortable houses and careful nursing, measles is not considered a 
difficult or dangerous disease. Persons who have measles and get along 
all right, have the skin, especially the face, neck, breast, under the arm 
and in groin covered with plain and distinet red spots, varying from 
the size of a finger nail to that of a quarter of a dollar. These spots 
are at first a bright red, and in the coarse of a few days they grow pale 
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and finally disappear, leaving the skin rough and sometimes causing it 
to peal off. When a hog worries through the cholera, these red spots 
can be found upon the throat, breast, belly, and inside of legs, and after 
they disappear the skin is rough, scaly, and peels off. When a person 
having the measles takes cold, the measles leave the surface, the limbs 
become cold, the lips colorless or purple, and violent congestion and 
pain in lungs, stomach and head attend, ard if not relieved death 
rapidly follows. ‘The internal organs affected are congested, spotted 
and highly inflamed. So it is with hogs having cholera, and this is es- 
pecially true when they are allowed to get to cold water or lie upon 
damp, wet ground. If hogs attacked with cholera are put in comfort- 
able houses and treated as persons are with measles, but a small per 
cent. of them will be lost. This treatment has been frequently tested 
and found successful. The object is to prevent their taking cold, and 
force the disease from the vital organs to the surface. We think the fa- 
tality of hog cholera is because of the exposure of the sick animals. 
Measles among persons is at times much more malignant than at others. 
So is hog cholera. The practice of continually giving medicine to well 
hogs is a mistake. It is just as reasonable to stuff medicine continually 
in well persons. Give the hogs a vest, and only give medicine when they 
are sick. Medicine is a good thing in its place, but it is frequently over- 
worked. Again, in contagious diseases most writers say take the sick 
ones away from the herd. This is a mistake. Tuke the weli ones away 
to new quarters and quarantine the sick on the spot, or at ieast, if any 
are left let ti be the sick and try to save the well ones, Disinfect 
them by sprinkling with a mild solution of carbolie acid, and disinfect 
the sick quarters often and vigorously. Strict sanitary measures, swift 
and effectual, coupled with a separation of the well from the sick ani- 
mals, will impede the progress of the disease, but until some remedy 
is discovéred that will prevent measles in the human family, hog 
cholera will not be prevented. Don’t fool your money away on quack 
nostrums; they are worthless so far as cholera prevention is concerned. 

ABORTIONS.—Sows loseing their pigs is sometimes a troublesome co- 
nundrum, and one which the breeder has to occasionally contend with, 
especially with young sows. There are various causes which tend to 
produce it, and among others are improper food, such as musty or dam- 
aged grain; too much vegetable food; falls; slipping and straining; 
long and continuous running, either by dogs or young boars, or other 
sows in heat; rubbing violently against stumps or fences to allay an 
itching; allowing too many to sleep together in cold weather, when 
they are apt to ‘‘pile up”’ and lie on each other. The symptoms of ap- 
proaching abortion are similar to those of healthy farrowing, only 
more intense, if the third month has passed. There is generally a rest- 
lessness, shivering, and other manifestations of extreme pain, and pre- 
parations of bed, ete. If the abortion occurs within six weeks after 
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service, there is usually but little manifestations except an enlargement. 


of the genital organs and a discharge of bloody mucous and strings of 
flesh. The sow appears to eat as well as usual and appears to suffer but 
little pain. There is but little that can be done to “‘stay proceedings,”’ 
and about the only thing to do is to try and ascertain the cause and 
separate the aborting sows from their companions. The sick ones usu- 
ally get along well enough without any medicine, and if allowed to 
pass several periods of heat can safely be bred again. 

DIFFICULTY IN PIGGING.—Sometimes the sow, and especially very 
young sows, have a difficulty in farrowing and require help. If they 
cannot be successfully delivered with the aid of the hand, pig extract- 
ors may be sometimes successfully used. Such instruments can be ob- 
tained of persons who manufacture and advertise them, or a home- 
made one can be made of a large wire by fixing a loop, with wire, 
large enough to slip over the pig’s head and yet small enough to pass 
in easily, and leaving wire long enough to handle and pull. If the la- 
bor has been long, say for a day or two, the pigs are most likely dead 
and ean be pulled out with tongs, forceps, or hooks. Sometimes it is 
necessary to open the side of the sow and remove the pigs to save the 
life of the sow. In such cases the service of a veterinary or physician 
should be procured. 

A good way to administer medicine to a hog that cannot be induced 
to eat slop or drink milk, is to take an old boot, cut a hole in the toe, 
insert the toe part in the mouth and pour medicine in at the top of the 
leg of the boot. 
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CASTRATING AND SPAYING. 


Pigs kept for porkers, be they scrubs, grades, or culls of thorough- 
bred stock, will fatten more rapidly and make better pork on less feed 
if the boars are castrated early and the sows spayed before they have 
an opportunity of being served. Old sows can be successfully and 
profitably spayed when they are not longer desirable as breeders. 

Open sows in the fattening pen are a nuisance, and their flesh not so 
good as spayed ones, to say nothing of the higher price the latter 
bring in the market. 

The time for such work is when you are ready. Some people rely 
upon the signs of the Zodiac, and others, upon the phases of the moon, 
but the time to act is when your animals to be operated upon are in 
moderate flesh and when the weather is moderate. ; 

Several years ago, we had Dr. T. C. Miles, of Charleston, Ill., com 
monly known as Farmer Miles, prepare a short chapter on the subject 
of castrating and spaying, which the writers firm published in a 
manual, and which was with other matter, taken from the manual by a 
western writer without a word of credit and inserted in his book. It is 
proper here to say that Dr. Miles is one of the most skilled veterinary 
surgeons in the world, and the first man to safely and suecessfully cas- 
trate ridgling horses. 

Dr. M. says: ‘‘As to the time for castrating boars, I would say, do 
it whenever it is most convenient, and the best way is the way under- 
stood by every old farmer unless the hog is ruptured, in which case the 
striffen around the seed (called the serotal sack) should be taken out 
with the seed and the seed string tied within the neck of the scrotal 
sack with a small twine. When this is done, cut off the seed sack and 
all behind the tie and let the hog go. I do not like sewing up, as large 
tumors sometimes result from so doing. Should maggots develop in 
the gash where a hog has been cut, apply either turpentine or butter- 
milk.’’ 

TO CASTRATE A RIDGLING HOG. 

In a ridgling hog, the seeds are not in the scrotal sack or in their 

proper place, but in the body of the animal immediately behind the 
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kidneys. He should be cut in the side the same as in spaying a sow, 
but the incision should be of sufficient size to admit the whole hand, 
when the seeds can be found and easily pulled out. 

TO SPAY SOWS. 

One man should be in the pen to catch, and two to hold the sow by 
the feet alone, flat on the ground on her right side and stretched out 
tightly. The spayer, kneeling at the sow’s back, will cut the hair off 
of the place where the incision is to be made, (a little back of the last 
rib, and about midway up and down): then cut a gash—if on a hun- 
dred-pound shoat, about half an inch deep and three inches long, up. 
and down; slip the flesh back each way about an inch, making a round 
gash or wide incision, then turn the knife and stick the blade straight. 
in, gently, deep enough to go through the peritonial lining or inside 
striffen, at the upper corner of the incision. Then put the left fore- 
finger in and with it and the right fore-finger tear the hole large enough 
to allow working room for the fingers. Feel inside near the back with 
the first two fingers of the left hand for the ‘‘pride,’’ a little knotty 
lump which cannot be mistaken, for there are no others like it within 
reach, but if it is not found, as is sometimes the case, then feel for small 
guts called the ‘‘pig bag,’’ and take them out the best you can until the 
first ‘‘pride”’ is reached. Take this off and follow back down the pig- 
bed to a fork, where two guts coming together form a larger one, as 
two branches running together form a creek; here take up the other 
branch until the lower ‘‘pride’’ is reached: take it off, put the pig-bed 
back in good order, and see that it is in the belly proper and not left at 
the gash. Slack up the hind leg so as to close the gash, and sew up 
with two stitches, taking hold, but only skin deep, one stitch near the 
middle of the gash and the other above it. Draw the edges together so 
as to touch from the middle of the gash upward. Both stitches may be 
taken before tying either, and then tie the threads or twine crossing 
each other in the form of a letter X, and when the sow is let go, press 
the hand over the gash as she starts off. For spaying purposes, the 
thread or twine used should not be too harsh or too tightly twisted. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


We give in this chapter a few odds and ends that are of value, We 
have in other chapters given kind of food and when to feed boars, sows 
and pigs, and will say generally in addition to what has already been 
said, give your hogs access to good pasture and pure water, and do 
most of the fattening for pork before the cold weather sets in. Com- 
mence in July, while hogs are on clover; feed slop of shorts, and give 
corn or meal, oats, barley, oil meal, peas, buckwheat and a variety of 
food; a little sugar in slops is a good appetizer and fattener. When 
new corn gets out of the milk, cut it up, stalk and all, and feed; a lit- . 
tle later, as it hardens, fence off with a portable fence an acre or two 
of corn and turn the hogs in and let them harvest the corn. At first 
they will tear down a good deal, but will soon break down no more 
than they want to eat. When they have cleaned up the first patch, 
fence off another of like size, and so on until they are ready for mar- 
ket. This plan is called *‘hogging down.”’ Itis labor saving, economi- 
eal, and leaves the rich manure just where it is needed. Feed charcoal 
liberally to all fattening hogs, as it promotes digestion and health and 
economizes food. Pumpkins are good food for a change, and for fat- 
tening hogs, so are potatoes, artichokes, sugar beets, bran and shorts, 
and don’t forget to provid plenty of pure water. 

We here give a table showing comparative value of different kinds of 
food, comprising: Potatoes, sugar beets, mangel wurtzel, parsnips, 
carrots, swedes’ turnip, white turnip, white clover, red clover, Indian 
corn, rye meal, linseed cake (English), linseed cake (American), oat 

~meal, barley, peas, beans, buckwheat, and cotton seed meal, presenting 
the percentage of fat formers in one hundred pounds of each, the per- 
centage of flesh formers in one hundred pounds of each, and the total 
nutritive percentage in one hundred pounds of each, of the articles of 
food mentioned. ‘This table will be found of incalculable value to the 
breeder, feeder, and in fact every one interested in the rearing and 
feeding of swine, and to those wishing a guide by which they may se-- 
cure a basis upon which to form estimates, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, the table will be found equally as profitable. 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FOOD. 
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RINGS, ROOTING, SNOUTING. 

It is natural for piggy to root, and it is healthful besides amusing for 
the pig. We always let them root, that is, we do not ring or cut the 
nose. In wet weather or early spring, we sometimes keep hogs off of 
the sod to prevent too much rooting. However, if the reader desires to 
ornament swine, it can be done by rings inserted by patent “hog ring- 
ers,’’? or by a horse shoe nail run through the hard gristle on end of 
nose and turned up so as to form a ring, or by cutting it with a knife, 
leaving the slice at end of nose hang at both ends, or by inserting a 
sharp, small blade under the skin just above the end of the nose and 
cutting the large cords or tendons that work the spade on the end of 
the nose. If rings are used, puw them through the partition between 
the nostrils rather than through the end of the nose. ‘To operate suc- 
cessfully catch the pig in hog trap shown in chapter on Conveniences. 


EAR MARKS, 


Some breeders mark litters by punching holes in the ears with a 


small punch, putting them in different ears and different parts of the 
ears to indicate the litter to which they belong. There are a number of 
patent ear marks, the best one we have yet seen is manufactured in 
Chicago and called the Escutcheon Ear Tag, and advertised in the 
Swine Breeders’ Journal, the best hog paper in the world. 
YOUNG BOARS 

Are in the habit of riding, fretting and worrying each other when a 
number are kept together. The best way to cure this habit is to place 
an old boar in the pen with them, being careful to take off his tusks to 
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prevent him from hurting them. The old hog will soon stop all such 
foolishness. 
FIGHTING OR QUARRELSOME HOGS 
Can be quieted and prevented from annoying their mates, by inserting 
rings in their noses. A vicious boar may be subdued in a similar man- 
ner. 
PREPARING FOR FAIRS. 

If the breeder desires to make a ‘show at fairs,’’ he should begin 
early, say May or June, and feed up. He should always feed up more 
than he expects to take, as some may get hurt or not ‘‘fill out’’ as he 
expects. By an early start, the hogs will shed off the old coat of hair, 
and the new growth will have come out nicely and present a smooth 
coat by showing time, and the flesh will be firm and solid. The best 
feed to start old or young hogs to fattening, is milk, ground oats, corn 
meal, rye meal, oil meal, and fresh clover, with plenty of pure water. 
Curry and brush the hogs daily: this makes them thrive better, keeps 
the skin healthy and soft, makes the animals gentle and improves the 
coat. 

Sows that are to be shown should be bred late enough so as to farrow 


soon after the close of the showing season. It is the best and most 
natural way to reduce them. Show hogs should be well fatted, as poor 
hogs never take premiums and should not, for no man can tell how a 
poor hog will fill up. Hogs are raised for pork, not work, and in order 
to determine what proportions and symmetry they are capable of, they 
must be filled out and show their capacity to carry full flesh without 
breaking down. 

If the coating is very rough, the hog may be clipped. It will help 
its appearance. The hogs should be taken out into a lot and driven 
about frequently, singly and in show herds, to accustom them to hand- 
ling, and being together; this course will save much trouble and some 
profanity. 

When you get to the fair, do not crowd too many hogs in one pen. 
Take them out mornings and evenings, and walk them around for ex- 
ercise. Wash them with a good castile or ivory soap, rub dry, and then 
oil with a mixture of sweet or castor oil, glycerine, and a little alcho- 
hol, if you wash at all. A good, vigorous brushing, twice a day, is 
about as good as washing, especially if the weather is cool. If, the 
washing process is commenced, and water freely used, it will be neces- 
sary to keep it up, as unless wet or oiled, the hair becomes dry and 
harsh. 

If your animal looks best standing still, keep it still while under in- 
spection; on the contrary, if it shows best moving, manage to keep it 
moving while being inspected. In short, put your best foot forward, 
and if the animal has a better end or side view, maneuver it so as to 
keep its best appearance before the committee. Use the whip gently, 
and keep animals from becoming excited or angry. 
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HINTS FOR SLAUGHTERING ON THE FARM. 

Slaughtering may be most conveniently done as soon as the weather 
is cool enough for hogs to ‘‘ cool out’? quickly and meat keep well. 

Give hogs no breakfast. Have an abundance of water boiling in ket- 
tles to fill a large barrel (molasses, pork, vinegar or coal-oil barrel is 
best) ; fix platform on sled, logs, or wooden horses, long enough to hold 
three or four hogs for scraping; dig small hole by side of platform, 
into which sink a barrel so that it will stand slanting, and the lowest 
side of barrel about even with platform ; also fix a place to swing ani- 
mals, after scraping, to clean and gut them. Here is the illustration of 
an ingenious and convenient 
method of scalding hogs, 
which we found in an old 
number of the American Ag- 
riculturist, together with the 
description: ‘‘ Now as to 
our method of scalding hogs. 
We set two posts about 12 
feet long, including 2 feet in 
the ground, and about 12 
feet apart, and connect them 
by a beam on top. Under 
© this beam and near one post, 
: Psink an ordinary half-hogs- 

ea) @= head in the ground, and 
ett L ae place a pulley on the beam 
Se directly over it, and another 
pulley on the side and near 
SCALDING HOGS. the bottom of the adjacent 
post. A rope is passsed through these and attached to the hog’s hind leg, 
and then he may be easily bauled up and dropped into the tub, then 
taken out to air and clean; and lastly he may be hoisted up and hooked 
on to the beam by chains to hang. Such beams may be arranged to 
hang as many hogs as you may wish to kill. A common barrel kettle 
kept boiling will keep the water in the scalding tub hot enough, by 
adding hot and taking out cold, to continue scalding an indefinite time ; 
all with little cost, little fuel, and little lifting. All things considered, 
this is the best mode we ever saw or used for scalding hogs.”’ 

‘* For scalding hogs, even where large numbers are killed, farmers 
usually employ half-hogshead tubs, and the lifting and tugging which 
accompanies the operation are well characterized by a correspondent 
(Wm. Starling, of Peoria Co., Ills.), as ‘ back-breaking work.’ Mr. 8. 
sends a sketch of his hog scalding apparatus, which he describes as 
very convenient. It is a vat or box (A) of boiler iron, 6 feet long, 3 
feet wide, and 2 feet deep. In the bottom of this a frame of slats, 1144 
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inches thick, is placed. Below the boiler is the fire-place (C) of the 
same width and depth as the boiler, provided with a grate, a pipe (D), 
and door (E) having draft holes. B B are lids or shutters, made of 


AS 
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—VAT FOR SCALDING HOGS. 

wood and hinged to each side of the vat, and supported in a nearly 
horizontal position. as shown. F F are chains provided with hooks, 
held in position by staples. The whole is placed upon a pair of runners: 
to facilitate transportation. In regard tothe manner of using the seald- 
ing vat, Mr. S. says: ‘Close one of the covers until the water is hot, at 
the same time get a hog ready upon the other cover. Then open the 
vat; hook one end of each of the chains into staples near the edge of 
the cover on which the hog lies, and lay the chains over the hog. Then 
take hold of the chains and roll the hog over, easing him into the vat. 
The carcass can be turned with the greatest eee and when sufficiently 
sealded, placing the hooks on the other ends of the chains into the sta- 
ples of the cover onthe opposite side, by pulling upon the chains the 
hog may be lifted out. One man can handle the heaviest hog with 
ease. While one is being cleaned, another may be scalding. If the 
water is too hot, add cold water; if too cold, close one of the covers a 
few minutes. To the objection that the cost of such a vat is so much it 
can not be afforded, I would say that one will accommodate a neighbor- 
hood, and can be built by those interested clubbing together, or one 
might own the vat and others hire the use of it.” 

Having got all preparations ready and horse and small sled to haul 
the animals as soon as killed to the place for cleaning, prepare to kill 
in the easiest, quickest and most humane manner. The best way is to 
knock the hog down, by using an ordinary sized hammer put on a long 
handle (say three or three and one-half feet long). Let one man ap- 
proach near enough to strike the hog a tap just above the eyes and 
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squarely in the forehead, with sufficient force to knock it senseless; or, 
knock the hog down by shooting it with a small rifle, loaded lightly, 
and putting the bullet directly in the center of the forehead. As soon 
as the hog drops, by either method of downing him, have two men to 
stick him as shown by the illustration (67) and described below: 


If a hog be well stuck, the blood will almost all flow out, thus leay- 
ing the flesh in a much better state than if the animal bleeds poorly. 
The diagram herewith given, shows clearly, with a few words of ex- 
planation, how this should be done. In killing a hog a knife is simply 
thrust into the throat of the animal, without making a large incision, 
in order not to expose the flesh to the influence of the hot water and 
dirt, while the carcass is being dressed. When the knife does not enter 
in the proper place, the animal will be a long time bleeding, and much 
of the blood will not flow out at all, but will settle in the shoulders, 
thus detracting from the value of the pork. Some butchers lay the hog 
on one side, and make an incision through the skin, one side of the 
middle of the throat, and thrusting in the knife, work the point back 
and forth to cut the veins and arteries near the heart. This is a very 
awkward way, and if the arteries are really severed, the bleeding will 
be imperfect, as it will also be if the heart is cut. Others place a hog 
on his back, and thrust in the knife nearly perpendiculary, sometimes 
severing the windpipe, and mangling the throat barbarously. Swine 
killed in this manner, are apt to be a long time dying, and never bleed 
well. A much better way is to place the animal on his back, letting a 
man stand astride of him, and draw his forelegs back as represented in 
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the illustration. Another lays one hand on his jaw and presses it: 
downward, so as to close his mouth, and keep his head and neck in a 
line with the body, and with a good ‘‘ sticking knife,’’ about ten inches 
long, having a thin blade, the point in the middle, and two edged at 
least two inches from the point, makes an incision about two inches 
long just back of the jowls, at the place where the head is cut off (as 
shown in the engraving) exactly in the middle of the throat. After the 
incision is made at the place indicated, he sets the point of the knife in 
the incision, with the edge upward, glances his eye quickly over the 
animal. to see if his knife stands in a line with his body, so as not to 
thrust it on one side of the veins, (when it would enter the shoulder) 
and holds the handle so that the blade will point directly towards the 
root of the tail. Then with a firm hand he thrusts the knife quickly to 
the handle, in the direction indicated by the dotted arrows, and with- 
draws it instantly. If these directions are observed to the letter, the 
blood will follow the knife, often spurting several feet upwards; and 
the animal will bleed well and die quickly. A little practice or obser- 
vation will enable any one to sever the great veins near the heart every 
time. 

Kill enough to run all the hands; then load animals on the sled and 
haul to place for cleaning. Put the hot water in barrel or vat. The 
water ought not to be boiling hot when the pig is scalded. If it is too hot, 
the skin will be partially cooked and the hairs stick fast. It is best to 
try it by dipping an ear, or the nose first. It is usual to add about one- 
twelfth part of cold water. Scald as soon as the hog has done bleed- 
ing and is dead; remove the bristles at once; never let a hog lie after 
scraping, but put in the gambrel and hang him up. If left to lie, the 
blood will settle in the flesh and skin where it is subject to pressure. If 
there are several hogs to kill there should be hands enough to stick and 
scald some, while others are being scraped and dressed, otherwise much 
more hot water will be required, or the animals will cool too much. 
The sooner the insides are taken out the better, for the easier will it be 
to remove the fat from the entrails. This is readily done, when one 
gets the knack, with a sharp knife held still while the entrail is drawn 
across it. When the hog is hung up make a clean straight cut from 
the vent to the breast bone, cutting through the ‘‘Aitch,’’ or pelvis 
bone, (L. Fig. 2), between the hams, first, and then, passing two fing- 
ers of the left hand into the cavity of the abdomen, draw the belly out; 
hold the knife with the right hand between these fingers, and as it cuts, 
follow down with the left, drawing out the walls of the abdomen, so as 
not to cut the entrails. Then splitting the breast bone (M) cut through 
to the sticking place, and put in a brace to hold the sides apart. In 
cutting the breast bone be very careful not to let the knife touch the 
stomach and defile everything with its contents. Now grasp the intes- 
tine at the vent and cut it clear; holding the entrails in the left hand, 
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let their weight aid the right hand in tearing them free from their at- 
tachments. At the skirt, or diaphragm, the in 
stomach being removed with them, it will be nec- {4 
essary to use the knife to sever the connection; 
then, lowering them down, cut off the gullet at 
tthe throat and lay them on a table to be cleared 
from the fat while warm. The liver may now be 
disengaged, by working it off from its attach- 
ments next the kidneys, and then it is removed 
with the heart and lights (lungs), cutting off the 
windpipe at the throat. Finally wash out and 
wash off the carcass with cold water and let it 
hang to cool. Clean the intestines while they 
are still warm. When the carcass is perfectly 
cold, it is ready for shipping or cutting up, and 
may be kept for many days in cold weather. 
When a hog is to be cut up, first lay it upon its 
back ; cut off the head as shown in Fig. 1; then 
split the carcass, cutting straight through the 
backbone, from the tail to the neck, with a knife 
and cleaver. It is best to saw the bone some- 
times, especially if frozen. The leaf fat and 
kidney fat with the kidneys (K) are now taken |\ 
out, using the knife only to loosen them from the | 
skirt (P) and tearing them off towards the hams. 
Then take off the hams. Cut from the tail, 
and saw the small ‘‘ Aitch’’ bone at 
the loin; then cut rounding to the 
flank, so that they will need but little 
trimming. Next take off the should- 


Fig. 2.—INSIDE OF CARCASS, 


ers, cutting straight across the side, as shown in Fig.1. ‘Trim off the 


spare rib from the shoulder, cutting close to the ribs on the side, and 
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straight to the end of the spines; this leaves a good portion of lean on 
the ribs. Loosen the tenderloin at the rear and tear it out. Then cut 
off the flank (H) [see illustration on opposite page| and brisket (G) in 
‘one piece, and cut in two if desirable. The thick back fat (O) Fig. 2, is 
now cut off from the rib-piece (E) and loin (F) Fig. 1, is left in one 
piece, or cut as needed for use fresh, or cut into two or more pieces at 
once. The cheeks (B) are removed the pate (A) by a cut passing from 
the mouth close under the eye, and the jaw is cracked in the middle. 
‘Thus the cheeks are held together and are conveniently hung up. They 
‘are cured like hams and shoulders. Head cheese is made of the pate 
and trimmings. The feet (I 1) are cut off at the hocks and knees as 
shown in Fig. 1, and soused. 

We give below another method of cleaning, taken from the Albany 
Cultivator, of date 1839: ‘* After the hogs are laid on the platform, 
first dust them over with finely powdered resin from a dredging-box ; 
then cover with a coarse blanket and sprinkle thoroughly with hot 
water, enough to wet them thoroughly; let blankets remain a few mo- 
ments; then remove the blankets, when the hair will come off easily, 
and the hog can be cleaned as well as by scalding in vat, barrel or tub.”’ 

CURING. 

We here give some methods employed by various persons for curing 
pork and hams. We make no pretentions to knowledge on this subject 
and can not make any recommedations. We have gathered them from 
American Farmer, Ploughboy Albany Cultivator, and other papers: 

“** As soon as the pork becomes cool, I cut and sort it, taking great 
care to have the tubs perfectly sweet and clean. In cutting, I take out 
all the spare ribs, and make pickled pork of all the side between the 
ham and shoulders, cutting it into pieces of suitable size for family 
use. I trim the hams and shoulders well. I cover the bottom of 
the tub with rock salt, and then put in a layer of pork, nicely packed, 
then cover this layer with salt, and so on, until the tub is filled. I use 
rock salt and very bountifully’ In six or eight days, make a pickle of 
salt and cold water, as strong as possible, and cover the pork previously 
salted withit. It will then keep for use for many years if you choose. 
In preparing the hams and shoulders, I weigh several, to come at the 
probable weight of the whole. They are packed with great care, in . 
suitable tubs. My process is to sprinkle some coarse salt at the bottom ; 
then pack in the hams and shoulders firmly, side by side, being carefnl 
not to pack the back of one flat on the top of another. The spaces are 
filled up with chines, hocks and jowls. To about every 300 weight of 
meat, I take 30 pounds of rock salt, one pound of salt petre, and four- 
teen pounds of brown sugar, or half a gallon of good molasses, (gen- 
erally the latter). Take as much pure water as will cover the meat, 
put in a clean vessel, add the above articles, boil it, removing the scum 
as it rises, and when no more rises set it to cool, after which, pour iton 
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the meat until it is covered three or four inches. If the hams are 
small, weighing from 12 to 15 pounds, let them remain in the pickle 
five weeks; if from 15 to 25, six weeks; if from 25 to 45, seven weeks. 
When you remove them for the purpose of smoking, put them in clean 
cold water for two or three hours. If there is too much salt or salt 
petre adhering to the surface of the hams, the water will take it off. 
The smoke should be made of clean green hickory. A fire should be 
built only in dry weather. And when the meat has acquired a yellow 
tinge, not red or black, they are removed and hung up in a dark place 
where they are not disturbed by flies or vermin.’’ 


“*T turn my barrel over a pan or kettle, in which I burn hard wood, 
(commonly hickory or maple,) for seven or nine days, keeping a little 
water on the head of the barrel, to prevent it from drying. I then 
pack two hundred weight of ham in my barrel, and prepare a pickle, 
by putting six gallons of water into a boiler, with twelve pounds of 
salt, twelve ounces of salt petre, and two quarts of good molasses; this 
I stir sufficient to dissolve the salt, ete., and let it boil, and skimit. I 
then let it cool, and pour it on my ham, and in one week I have smoked 
ham, very tender, of an excellent flavor, and well smoked. When the 
weather becomes some warm, there will be a scum rise on the pickle; 
by keeping my ham under the pickle, it will keep the year round. It 
is better to have a good white oak barrel than any other. Try it, and 
if you ever have had meat smoked earlier after killing, and more pala- 
table, please inform the public.”’ 


‘* Virginia way of curing pork and hams: ‘To every one thousand 
pounds of meat, put three pecks of salt of the best kind, mixed with 
one pound of pulverized salt petre; rub the salt well on the meat, 
and put down the hams and shoulders first, then the side pieces, etc. 
On the fifth day, take it up and rub it-again with salt, with powdered 
red pepper to each piece; then put it down as before; the removing it 
makes it take salt evener. If any bloody brine appears remove it. In 
two weeks repack the middlings and small pieces, putting those salted 
least lowest down. In three weeks, wash your shoulders and put them 
in the smoke house; in four weeks put the hams in. The fire should 
be placed in a safe position, so that if a piece of meat falls, it may not 
fall in the fire and thus burn the smoke house. ‘The meat should hang 
clear from the wall. After the meat is smoked, put out the fire and 
paste up all the crevices, and with a good lock on your door, your hams, 
shoulders, etc., will keep free from flies, and be fine all summer; no 
varnishing or sewing up is at all necessary. To judge corn-fed pork 
from still-fed or acorn-fed, examine the leaf; it should be hard and 
have a cracked appearance like tallow; when it appears oily, do not 
touch it.”’ 

‘‘T rub fine salt, with molasses and salt petre on hams, and pack them 
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as close as ITcaninacask. After a day or two, add pickle. In acellar 
where it does not freeze, thirty days is long enough for hams not over 
20 pounds to lay in pickle. I use iron hooks, made of wire 14 of an 
inch thick, one end sharpened and turued short to hook into the ham; 
the other end turned wide, to hook over a pole of two or three inches 
diameter, and the hooks are six or seven inches long after they are 
made. I hang up the hams a few days to dry, and then smoke them. 
Immediately after smoking, I hang them in the larder or store-room, 
and slip over each ham a bag made for the purpose, of stout and close 
cotton or liuen, and with a string tie it as tight as possible around the 
hook, and above the ham, so that a fly can not enter or deposit her eggs 
on the ham, and the hams remain perfectly free from worm through 
the summer, or any length of time, as fine as when bagged. The 
hooks are cheaper than strings, as they last an age, and the bags, if kept 
for this purpose, will serve for many years, if kept perfectly free from 
holes. If hams are not bagged till March or April, the flies may have 
deposited eggs on them, and they should be examined weekly to learn 
whether insects are on them, to be removed. I object to the advice of 
packing hocks and jowls with the hams, to save pickle, as it will not al- 
low room for enough pickle to save the hams. Many years ago I pack- 
ed pieces of pork among the hams, to make it compact, and after the 
hams were smoked, found they had not taken sufficient salt, and were 
tainted so early as the month of March. If hams are packed closely, in 
a cask of much size, there will not be too much room for pickle enough 
to save them. LTuse pickle saturated with salt in all cases. When it is 
not convenient to use casks, hams will cure equally well by mixing so 
much molasses (or sugar) with fine salt, and rubbing them together till 
like pretty dry sugar. Lay the hams, skin down, on a wide board, one 
end drooping. Rub on the flesh parts, the salt and salt petre thus pre- 
pared. After a day or two, the molasses will cause the salt to dissolve 
and run off; set a vessel under the lower end of the board to receive 
the pickle, which you can baste on the hams, after adding more salt to 
the hams, as it melts and runs off. Thirty days is long enough, when 
pickled as above. I have used an ounce of salt petre, and a half ounce 
to each ham of 16 or 20 pounds, and found no difference in the hams 
when used. I think pork better without salt petre. It may be packed, 
skin down, each layer covered with coarse salt, which is preferable to 
fine salt, except for rubbing on each piece of the pork before packing. 
After the cask is full, cold water filled to cover the pork, provided salt 
is put on, so as not to diminish that used in packing the pork; or pickle 
may be boiled, with some sugar or molasses, if sweet is preferred. Put 
some pearlash or saleratus in while boiling, as it causes the scum to 
rise, and clear the pickle, and the scum must be skimmed off. If mice 
are in the room, they can crawl up the wall, over the ceiling, and de- 
scend to the ham. To prevent them from lodging on the ham, take a 
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smooth and stiff piece of paper, make a hole in the center of the size of — 
the wire, and slip it on the hook from which the ham is suspended, to 
form a cap above the bag. When the mouse passes down on the hook 
to the ham, he will slide off the paper to the floor, and must commence 
a new journey on the wall.”’ 


“<The intrinsic value of salted meats, whether for family use or for 
market, depends materially upon the manner in which they are pre- 
served. An excess of salt renders lean meats, as beef and ham, hard, 
tough and unpalatable, besides destroying much of their nutritious 
qualities; while too little salt, or an equivalent of some other antisep- 
tic, will not preserve them in a healthful state. It is as easy and as 
cheap to preserve meats well, as it is to do it badly, if we are furnished 
with good rules, and duly observe them. There are, no doubt, many 
rules adapted to thisend. We have tried many, and have finally, for 
some years, adopted, with perfect satisfaction, for family use, the pickle 
which we give below, for the curing of beef and hams. It is said to be 
equally good for pork, though we have not used it for this purpose, as 
we lay down none but the fat part of the hog, which is not injured by 
an excess of salt. This has been denominated the Knickerbocker Pickle 
and is made as follows: Take six gallons of water, nine pounds salt, 
three pounds coarse brown sugar, one quart of molasses, three ounces 
salt petre and one ounce pearlash. Mix, and boil the whole well, tak- 
ing care to skim off all the impurities which rise to the surface. This 
constitutes the pickle. When the meat is cut, it should be slightly rub- 
bed with fine salt, and suffered to lay a day or two that the salt may 
extract the blood; it may then be packed tight in the cask, and the 
pickle, having become cold, may be turned upon and should cover the 
meat. A follower, to fit the inside of the cask, should then be laid on, 
and a weight put on it, in order to keep the meat at all times coyered 
with pickle. The sugar may be omitted without material detriment. 
In the spring the pickle must be turned off, boiled with some additional 
salt and molasses, skimmed, and when cold, returned to the cask. For 
domestic use, beef and pork hams should not be salted the day the ani- 
mals are killed, but kept until its fibre has become short and tender, as 
these changes do not take place after it has been acted upon by the salt. 
Meat that is to be dried and smoked, requires less salt than that which 
is to remain in pickle, on account of the preserving qualities of pyro- 
lignic acid, which is supplied by the smoke of the wood. The great 
art in smoking meat well, seems to consist in having the meat dried by 
smoke, and not by heat. The hams of Westphalia and the smoked beef 
of Hamburg, which are unrivalled in reputation, are managed in this 
way. The Westphalian farmers have a closet in the garret, joining the 
chimney, made tight, to retain smoke, in which they hang their ham < 
and bacon to dry, out of the effect of the heat of the fire. Two aper_ 
tures are made from the closet into the chimney, and a place is 
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made for an iron stopper to be thrust into the funnel of the chimney to 
force the smoke through the lower hole into the closet. The uppe® 
hole must not be too big, because the closet must be always full of 
smoke, and that from wood fires. The Hamburg method of making 
their superior smoked beef is this: Fires of oak chips are built in the 
cellars, from whence the smoke is conveyed by two chimneys into the 
fourth story, and thrown into a chamber by two openings placed oppo- 
site each other. The size of the chamber is proportioned to the quan- 
tity of meat to be smoked, but the ceiling is not raised more than five 
and a half feet from the floor. Above this chamber there is another, 
made with boards, into which the smoke passes through a hole in the 
ceiling of the first, whence it escapes by openings formed in the sides. 
The pieces of meat are hung up at a distance of a foot and a half from 
each other, and a fire is kept up night and day fora month or six weeks, 
according to the size of the pieces.”’ 


“Put each ham with two teaspoonfuls of salt petre, and let them re- 
main for eight or ten hours; then mix brown sugar with fine salt till 
the salt is brown, and then rub each ham well with this mixture, and 
pack them down in a tight cask, sprinkling salt very lightly over every 
layer; let them remain for twelve or fourteen days, and then unpack 
them, put those that were on top at bottom, and addany pickle which 
they made pour over them; in two weeks more they will be fit to 
smoke.”’ 


‘“¢ For ten hams: One pound of salt petre, two pounds of brown su- 
gar, three and one-half pounds of salt; mix all these together, and rub 
each ham well with it; then pack them down in a tight cask, and let 
them so remain for three weeks. Then make as much strong pickle as 
will cover the hams, to which add three gallons of ley; boil and skim 
this pickle, and when it is cool, pour it cver the hams, and let them re- 
main in this pickle for three weeks more, then drain them and smoke 
them with green hickory.’’ 


‘¢For twenty-four hams: Six pounds of fine salt, three pounds of 
brown sugar, or three pints of molasses, one pound salt petre; mix all 
these ingredients together, and rub each ham well with them. Pack 
them down in a tight cask, and let them lay five or six days, then take 
them out, turn them, pack them down again, and sprinkle them lightly 
with salt, letting them remain five or six days more; make a pickle 
strong enough to bear an egg, cover them with it; let them remain a 
month, when they will be fit to smoke.”’ 


‘* My practice is as follows: First salt the pork by giving it a pretty 
good salting, and pack it away on barrels or planks, witha slope suffi- 
cient to let the brine run off. In this situation it lies ten or twelve 
days, when it is taken up, and each piece wiped dry, with a coarse 
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«loth, and to each ham is added a heaping teaspoonful of the best chrys- 
talized salt petre, by sprinkling over it, and rubbing it well in with the 
hand. It is then resalted well again, and packed away on planks or 
boards laid horizontally, or in tight casksif you have them convenient, 
as it may then be an advantage to retain and preserve all the brine you 
can; Whereas, the first brine I have found from experience to be of 
great injury as it tends to putresence and should by no means be reab- 
sorbed by the meat laying init after being extracted by the salt, as I 
conceive it to be that which produces the bugs and skippers in the meat 
after the meat has been smoked. he time of putting on the salt petre 
is of much more importance than is supposed by those who have not 
made the trial, for if put on at the first salting the meat is always dry, 
hard, and too salty, but why it has this effect I am not chemist enough 
to determine On giving the meat a second salting I add to the salt as 
much brown sugar or molasses as will moisten or dampen it, and as 
much of the common red pepper as will give the salt quite a red ap- 
pearance. The pods are first dried before a fire on a griddle, and then 
pounded tolerably fine ina mortar. The meat then lies about five or 
six weeks, when each piece should be rubbed well with hickory ashes, 
and hung up tosmoke with the hock downwards, which prevents its 
dripping and retains its juices. The Liverpool sack-salt is what I have 
generally used, and I think it is much to be preferred to any other. The 
smoke is generally made from chips raked up from the wood-pile, with 
a little of the dust, doated, or rotten wood with it, to prevent a blaze or 
clear fire, and too great a heat; sawdust of hickory or oak is still bet- 
ter to make the smoke, to which is added two or three of the pods of 
red pepper each day.”’ 

““To twelve hams of common size, take 8 pounds of brown sugar, 11g 
pounds of well chrystalized salt petre, and 5 pounds of fine salt. Rub 
the hams with this mixture, and let them be one week in a cask with 
the skins downward; then make a pickle of the strongest coarse salt, 
of sufficient strength to bear an egg; add about two or three quarts of 
iey from hickory ashes, refined by boiling and skimming; when cold, 
eover the hams with it, and keep them down by a weight; let them lie 
three or four weeks, according to their size; then hang them up in the 
smoke house; after twenty-four hours commence smoking them with 
sound hickory wood, and repeat this every morning until sufficiently 
smoked, There is some difference in the subsequent practice of the 
best managers. Those prepared by the dealer first mentioned, have 
been wrapped in the finest, dryest and sweetest clover hay, and then 
tightly sewed up in strong canvas bags; they are then kept hanging up 
in the smoke house or packed for shipping; this mode is not always 
successful in preserving them from the fly. Burying them in very dry 
hickory ashes, and packing them in boxes kept in the smoke house, and 
occasionally changed, and dried through the summer, has been found, 
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in my practice, the most effectual mode of preserving them. When 
wanted for use they should be put in water the preceding evening, to 
dissolve the ashes adhering to them. If dipped in ashes when first ta- 
ken from the pickle, it forms a coat which is useful in preserving them 
from the fly.”’ 

‘Rub them with salt, lay them down as compactly as possible, and 
sprinkle each layer with some salt; then prepare brine sufficiently sat- 
urated with salt to bear an egg, or a potato; to this add 2 quarts of mo- 
lasses and about 8 ounces of salt petre for a sufficiency of brine to coy- 
er a barrel of hams; pour on this mixture, when cold, and when the 
hams have laid in it about a month, take them ont and smoke them. 
The quicker and more thoroughly they are smoked the better. Then 
lay them away in a cask, filling up all the cavities with dry ashes, 
which may be either leached or otherwise, and cover them over with 
this ingredient. In place of ashes bran may be used. In this way the 
ham will be found equal in flavor to that of the Westphalia, and may 
be kept perfectly sweet for almost any length of time. Where beef or 
other meat is to be cured let the process be the same, if the meat is to be 
smoked. If it is to lie in the brine, it should be drawn off after it be- 
comes tinged with the blood of the meat, and boiled till the scum has 
all risen to the top, which must all be taken off, and when the brine has 
cooled, apply it again to the meat. Hams and beef in particular, when 
preserved in this way, are worth 20 per cent. more than when cured in 
the usual way of salting.”’ 

“* A writer in the American Farmer says he has frequently tried every 
way which has been recommended by its correspondents, to preserve 
hams, etc., free from bugs, worms and rancidity. With him, not one 
of them succeeded well. The greatest difficulty in a warm climate, is 
to preserve them free from rancidity. After being so unsuccessful in 
experiments, which might perhaps succeed weil in colder climates, he 
resolved to pack his hams in charcoal, knowing its antiseptic qualities. 
This had succeeded to his perfect satisfaction, and he shall not hereafter 
try any further experiments in this matter. Itis of great importance 
to have the hams, ete., dried as early as possible, that they may be put 
away before the season arrives for the bug or fly to attack them. If this 
is effected in due time, and they are well packed in charcoal, made fine, 
he feels assured that the lovers of good hams will have no reason to re- 
gret having made the experiment. The difficulty of getting the char- 
coal off, may be made an objection by the neat housewife, but this is 
not much greater than to get the ashes off when bacon is packed in ash- 
es, as is the practice with many.”’ 

LARGE HOGS IN EARLY TIMES. 

In 1818 there is an account of a hog weighing 1,500 pounds. Breed 
not given. 

In 1820 two hogs were exhibited in Baltimore, weighing 1,743 pounds. 
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“They were raised in Lancaster County, Pa. One measured in girth 6 
feet and 3 inches, and from tail to end of nose, 8 feet and 1 inch. One 
was 18 and the other 14 months old. Breed not given. 

In 1821 a hog of the Grass breed, 2 years and 8 months old, was ex- 
hibited at Albany, N. Y., which weighed 1,133 pounds, and measured 
10 feet from end of nose to tip of tail. 

In 1822 a hog of Grass breed, 3 years old, raised in Massachusetts, 
and weighed 1,068 pounds; sold for $200. 

Same year, 4 pigs, 4 months old, of Grass and China breed, weighed 
348, 318, 310 and 308 pounds; raised in Massachusetts. 

In 1823 a hog raised near Troy, N. Y.; weighed 1,465 pounds. 

In 1827 Mr. G. Long, of Butler Connty, Ohio, raised a hog, which 
weighed 1,260 pounds. It was exhibited at Cincinnati and down the 
river; the person exhibiting it realized $900 that season, and refused 
$2,500 for it. Breed not given. 

In 1831 Samuel Dare, of Salem, N. Y., killed a hog that weighed 
alive 1,074 pounds, and dressed 945 pounds. 

In same year 115 hogs were shipped from Whitehall to Montreal, and 

- among them was one hog of the Grass breed, was 5 years old, weighed 
1,148 pounds, was 614 feet long, and measured in girth 6 feet and 10 
‘inches. Another of same lot was of Byfield breed, 214 years old, 
weighed 1,040 pounds; length 64 feet, girth 6 feet and 7 inches. 

In 1832 A. McMahon, of Union County, Ind., had a large white hog 
from stock imported from England, which weighed 1,160 pounds 

In same year John Saterwaite, of Warren County, Ohio, raised a hog 
‘which at 3 years and 2 months old weighed 1,400 pounds. 

In 1854 A. C. Moore, of Butler County, Ohio, sent weights of 32 hogs 

~of his raising, from the premium boar at Dayton fair, a cross of By- 

field, Grazier and Poland. At 21 months, average 466 pounds; 20 
best, average 500 pounds. The Rossville Standard says of these hogs, 
“that they were the fattest and smallest boned hogs ever brought to that 
town. 

In 1855 some hogs in Iowa, called Liverpool Whites, weighed 1,200 
pounds. 

In 1859 in New Jersey, the following large averages were reported: 
41, average 532 pounds; 30, 53714 ; 28, 527; and one hog weighed 1,045 
pounds. 

In 1860 in New Jersey, a hog is reported as weighing 1,393 pounds; 
it was of the Suffolk breed. 

In 1863, one in New York, 1,360 pounds; in 1864, in New York, 1.355 

»pounds; breed not given. 
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Shipping breeding pigs and hogs by rail, and usually by express, re- 
quires a box or crate for each pig shipped. 'The breeder desires to have 
the crate as light, yet stout as possible. Some time in the early part of 
1886, the Swine Breeders’ Journal, published at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
offered prizes for the best shipping crate. A number of persons com- 
peted, and among others, two patent crates were entered. By per- 
mission of the Journal, we insert the illustratlons and descriptions of 
the several crates. 

Sharpe’s folding return crate for hogs, pigs, sheep, calves and fowls, 
received the premium offered by the Journal for the best patent ship- 
ping crate. It is described as follows: Size of crate—bottom, 2 ft. 7 in. 
entire length and % in. thick; width, 1514 in.; height for front end 
board, 22 in., and 14 in. wide; size of crate in clear, 3 ft. 6 in. long by 
14 in. wide and 22 in. in height. Four slats, 21 in. by 3 ft. 10!4 in. long 
and 54 in. thick; two slats, 214 in. by 4 ft. 814 in. long and 5 in. thick, 
to form the handles ateach end; two slats, 3 in. wide by 3 ft. 10!4 in. 
long and 5g in. thick, to be nailed on top edge of the bottom; six of 
the slats have the 14 in. hole 1 in. from one end and 3¢ in. hole 2 in. 
from the other end and exactly 3 ft. 7!4 in. from center of holes; the 
two slats, 4 ft. 814 in. long, have the holes5 in. from the ends, or ex- 
actly 3 ft. 714 in. from center of holes, with 14 in. holes at one end and 
3g in. hole at the other and being the second slat from the top and 
forming handles at each end, to carry by and to raise up the back end 
to use the wheels. ‘The back standards are 2'¢ in. by 1 in. and 22 in. 
high, and correspond to the length of the front end board. The door 
standards are 2 in. wide by 1 in. thick and 22 in high, with slats across 
to correspond with the three lower slats on the sides, with the bottom 
slat to come out flush with the outside of side slats, while the other two 
slats are only 14 in. long; with two bolts, 3g by 3 in. at top, that re- 
tain the top slats at back end and forms the hinge for door, with the 
two flat bolts, 3g by 3 in., one on each outside of door, on bottom slats, 
to receive the lower end of braces with washers and burrs. ‘The braces 
are '¢ in. by 114 in. wide, 21 in. long, and 183g in. from the center of 
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holes and should be of hard wood. Four pieces, 154g in. long, and 6 
in. wide and 1s in. thick, properly spaced to cover the top, using 4g fb. 
6-penny finishing nails for each crate. Two cast wheels, 3 in. in di- 
ameter and 1g in tread, with ‘4g in. hole in center for 2'4 in. by 3 in. lag 
bolts, with a cleat on the ane side of bottom under the wheels, 1 in. 
by 2 in., nailed at each end; also a cleat, 1 by 1g in., at back end to 
support the board. ‘The eight lag bolts, !4 by 2's in. loug, go through 
the slats ee the front end board, with square heads and washers. The 
six bolts, 3g by 2 in., are for the slats at back end, through the back 
standards. The two bolts, 3g by 134 in. long, are for the upper end of 
the braces, through the Ketan slats from the top—63, in. to center of 
bolt holes through the slats into the standards up and down. The cir- 
cular piece at left end, between the bottom and second slats, shows the 
feed and water trough, which is firmly nailed to the end board, even or 
flush with the bottom and having a separate bottom from the main bot- 


Fig. 1.—SHARPE’S FOLDING CRATE. 

tom, with a front board, making a water-tight trough, with holes or 
each side, for spout of water can, when in transit. Also showing the 
feed-hopper at the left or front end and having a slide running from 
the bottom of hopper to the top end, which, by letting down a hole, 
lets the corn into the trough, and by raising again, closes the opening 
and shuts off the feed or corn; to be operated by the person in charge 
while in transit; the feed furnished by the shipper, and deposited ia 
the hopper. The door is shown partly open, but when wanting to use 
the crate, the door should be swung up over the top, the crate set up to 
the open door or gate of the pig pen or lot, and when the pig or other 

animal is in the crate, place an old broom handle or stick of any kind 
through between the slats, back of the animal, to prevents its backing 
out while the crate is taken forward to let down the door and fasten it. 
We should, if shipping in cool or cold weather, line the inside of crate 
on sides and top with an old gunny or coffee sack, which could be very 
easily done by taking out the side tag bolts in front end of the top slats 
and the burrs off on the back end. Then lift the top off and turn the 
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bottom side up and tack the sack to the sides, letting the sides come 
down nearly to the bottom and across the top and back from the front 
end, say 4 or 5 in., to let in light and air. In using the crate, bed the 
bottom well with chaff, short straw, or what is better, saw dust, to ab- 
sorb the droppings. ‘he idea of a slat or open bottom for drainage, 
will never do in a shipping crate, as the express companies would kick 
hard, besides getting the car floor badly besmeared and everyone else 


that handles the erate. The crate from which the photographs were 


Fig. 2. 
taken, is made of common, cheap pine lumber, except the braces, which 
are oak, weighs about 40 pounds and is about the size for a pig six to 
eight months old. Figure 1 shows the crate wlth the door but partly 
thrown open; Fig. 2 shows the crate folded for return, with the braces 
swung over and fastened by ascrew at lower left-hand corner, thus 


‘taking less than half the space as saown in Fig. 1. 


The Sharpe crate is protected by patent. It is a very good crate, con- 
venient and light, but we do not think much of the idea of having 
crates returned, for two reasons— it is a great deal of trouble to seller 
and buyer, and the other and stronger one is, toomuch danger of dis- 
ease being returned with crates. We give below a number of crates 


and mode of making same, which are not patented. 


Fig. 3, 
The Clements shipping crate, represented by Fig. 3, is quite simple, 
-and is constructed as follows: Cut your uprights of required heighth 
of the same material as the side slats, 144 by 31g inches; lay your up- 
right pieces on the bench and use 6-penny clinch nails, Nail through 
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the side slats and on down through upright. Nail all the side slats om 
before you take it up; then lay it on some heavy piece of iron and 
elinch the nails. This, when done, wili look like a small gate. Now 
make as many of these sides as you want, set them up on the floor, nail 
your end pieces through into upright with 10-penny finish or wire nails, 
and be sure you have your uprights on the outside. Nail bottom cross-- 
ways to bottom slat. Make a small trough, water-tight, and fasten it 
securely. Nail cross pieces on top the crate. Fasten the end pig goes 
in at thus (see Fig. 3): Drive in your pig, slide down the single slat, 
nail it or fasten with screw, and let him go. 

The McKelvie shipping crate received the premium offered by the 
Journal as the best general purpose crate presented. It is shown in Fig. 
4, and is described by Mr. McKelvie as follows: ‘‘In the first place I 
take measure of pig so as to have no guess work, and make a crate to 
fit him, hot ioo tight or too loose, for each I consider a detriment to his. 
safe arrival at destination. To illustrate: I willsay I have a pig te 


Fig. 4 


erate that measures ten inches in width, thirty-six inches in length and 
twenjy-four inches in height, then I will make my crate twelve inches 
wide (inside), forty inches long and twenty-seven inches high. I then 
in this case would saw my end or corner pieces first, four of them, 1x4, 
27 in. long. I then would saw the bottom board in this crate 40 inches 
long. 12 in. wide and 1 in. thick, and bore some holes (34 or 1 in.) to let 
water out under the pig. The sides I make out of 4g in. lumber, often 
using boot boxes, as can then get boards to saw in width to suit length, 
same as bottom board. The bottom board I have eight inches wide, the 
other two side boards in this erate should be six inches wide. I then 
nail the bottom side board on, letting it come one inch below the ends 
of the corner pieces; now nail on the other two side boards, 31g iuches 
space between. and we have one side made. These sides I make with 
wrought iron nails, as they go through the 1x4 in. corners and clinch, 
either 6’s or 8’s, and makes a stronger and lighrer job, than if you had 
your corners out of 2x4 in., which is often used. I make the other side 
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same as first, and then set them up edgeways and put my bottom board 
between them. Remember I let my bottom side board come one ineh 
below the end piece; this is for the bottom board to rest on the corner 
piece, so you can nail through the bottom side board into the edge of 
bottom board; this makes a strong bottom. Now I put on the front 
end. The bottom board of front end is eight inches wide, and boards 
above spaced same as side, but all of front one inch lumber, for fear of 
a break. This front end is for pigs going a short distance, but if I ship 
so far that it will be necessary to feed, I then make a self-feeder in the 
front end by making it solid and double all across and a partition up 
and down. Make this front end out of 14 in. wainscoating, with space 
between where it is double, 2 inches. Two holes at top, one for feed, 
and one for water. A trough at bottom, 4 in. wide, is made by nailing 
a piece of 1x4 in. back of the corner pieces and to them. For the top 
I use 1x4 in. lumber, making the sprce between at front end close, so 
pig can not get his nose between, as he might break out. Widen the 
space between as you get towards back end. ‘The back end I close up 
by one board, in this case 1x6 in., using it to slide up and down. Nail 
one piece at bottom and one at top, 1x3 in., for this board to work be- 
hind, to keep pig from pushing out. If it is a male pig, I use two 
boards to slide up and down for a fastening, instead of one, with a 
space between the two, in middle, of 4 inches. I always bed my pigs 
with some kind of straw, and see that the trough is water-tight.” 

The Martin shipping crate, illustrrted by Fig. 5, is described by Mr. 
Martin, as follows: ‘‘ The exact dimensions vary somewhat according 
to the pig to be shipped. For a 6 to 8 months pig, it generally requires 
a crate about 4 ft. 4 in. long, 16 in. wide and 22 in. high, a pig of extra 
growth requiring one some larger. I always use elm, and construct as 
follows: First cut off a board 1 in. thick and 16 in. wide, a piece, say 
4 ft.4in long; nail on cleat of 1x2 in. under each end. This makes 
the bottom. Then cut 4 pieces of 1x2, 241g in. long (for a box 22 inches 
high in the clear); these are for the upright corner pieces. Then cut 
8 pieces of 1¢x3 in., 4 ft. 4 in. long; lay down two of the uprights and 
nail one of the long slats just even with the ends, aimed for top of the 
crate; leave a space 31g in. wide; put on another slat; leave space 38g 
in. again; put on another slat; leave space 3 in.; put another slat. 
This will leave uprights projeeting 2!4 in below bottom of slat. Make 
other side the same, and when you put box together put the slats on in- 
side and the uprights on outside. Let lower end of uprights that form 
the back end of the crate come just even with the lower side of cleat 
under bottom. This leaves a crack 44 in wide between the bottom and 
lower slat on side at back end of crate. At the front end let the slat 
come down on bottom tightly. This will let the upright project down 
14 inch; this wants to be sawed off even with under side of cleat under 
bottom. Put on other side to correspond. Cut4 slats, 1x3, 18 in. long,. 
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nail them across front end from slat to slat. Cut 5 pieces, 1x3, 17 in. 
long, which nail across top, commencing at front end, leaving space 
about 534 in.; then slat and space till the five slats are used, which wili 
leave space of about 8's or 9 in. on top at rear end. Then cut 3 pieces 
of 1x2, 18 in. long; nail one about 11g in. from back ends of side cleats 
across the top; nail one across back end of crate, allowing the top edge 
of end cleat to be just even with the top edge of side cleat. Nail the 
other 18 in. cleat across the back end, allowing the top edge to project 
about an inch above the top surface of the bottom. Cut a piece, 1x2, 
15 in. long, and nail across the bottom, about 11g in. from the end. 
This forms a groove to receive the end, which is cut off of a board 1 in. 
thick, 10 to 14 in. wide, and should be about 24 in. long. Bore a 1% in. 
hole through top end of cleat and box end, and pnt in a wooden pin. 
Cut a piece, 14x3, 15 in. long, and set on edge on the bottom at front 
about 5 or 6 in. from end, and nail it firm; this forms the trough for 
food and drink. The cleats under bottom for strength. The object for 


Fig. 5. 


leaving a space between the bottom o1 side slat is to allow urine to es- 
cape. The object of cutting all the uprights same length and after- 
wards sawing !¢ in. off is to avoid mistakes in putting sides together. 
Putting slats on the inside adds strength, as they can not then be push- 
ed off by the pig, and a moveable entrance saves breaking the crate and 
allowing it to be saved in a perfect condition for future use.’’ 

Figure 6, shown on the opposite page, is the style of crate presented 
by the Swine Breeders’ Journal, as in some respects superior to those 
presented in the prize competition. A lengthy description of its man- 
facture is unnecessary. The advantages claimed for it are: The say- 
ing of labor in its construction; the improvement in closing the rear 
end, having two pieces instead of one; the working up of the material, 
using the same length in strips for the sides, top and bottom. The il- 
lustration is defective, in not showing the feeding apparatus, which is 
made in the form of an ordinary trough, by placing a single board 
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across the front at whatever angle may be desired, after the style in 
Figure 3. The material used is 14 inch stuff, of tough, light wood, 
and all the strips are four inches wide. ‘The uprights are 34 inch 
square. Wrought iron nails are used in its construction. 


Fig. 6. 


The breeder should make up a lot of crates in winter or bad weather. 
of various sizes, and keep on hand, stored in a dry place, so as to have 
a crate ready to box and ship a pig in a few minutes. 


The best material 
we have ever used is linn plank and sycamore posts; elm boards, well 


seasoned, are excellent; oak, sawed quite thin, is also good material; 
pine will do, but does not make as stout a box as the other woods men- 
tioned. A neat, nice box looks business-like and attractive. 
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Success in swine breeding depends largely upon sales at fair prices. 
To make sales a man ought to have good stock, and let the public know 
it. In other words, he must not ‘‘ hide his light under a bushel.” Ex~- 
perience and observation demonstrate that the pioneer in improving 
live stock in a neighborhood usually has a ‘‘ hard row to hoe.”’ His: 
less enterprising neighbors rarely buy, unless they can buy stock até 
common stock prices. It is an old and true saying that ‘‘ a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country.’’ And this saying applies 
to every improver of live stock. His neighbors are the last ones to ad- 
mit or recognize his enterprise or patronize him. He must make a 
name abroad before his neighbors will take hold and help him, or even 
patronize him, by purchasing stock at such prices as he ought to have. 
The only way, then, for the breeder, is to put and keep himself before 
the public. This can be done to some extent by making exhibitions at 
State and county fairs; but this is a slow process, as men forget names, 
addresses and locations. Cards handed out help some, but they are 
usually thrown aside or lost, and by the time the person wishes to buy, 
the card is gone and the name and address with it. There is no aid 
equal to persistent and judicious advertising in agricultural and live 
stock papers. Advertisements in such papers go to the persons the 
breeder desires to reach. If a farmer has not enterprise and snap. 
enough to take such periodicals, he has not sufficient sand and intelli- 
gence for the breeder to waste any time with. He is not up with the 
times, and you are fooling away your time in trying to interest him in 
bettering his condition. Leave him for the patent hay fork or some 
other confidence game. Use the agricultural and live stock papers. 
They reach the intelligent and progressive farmers, who are the desira- 
ble customers, and the larger the circulation among the class you wish 
to reach, the better. Don’t content yourself with one paper, but use 
several that have their chief circulation in different parts of the coun- 
try, and keep your advertisement in year in and year out. Spasmodic 
advertising of a week or two, or a month or so, is better than none, but 
it does not do the effective work of a standing advertisement that visits 
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the readers continually. The standing and continual advertisement 
impresses the reader with an idea of solidity, enterprise and determina-- 
tion that a fitful, spasmodic or occasional one does not. Make your 
advertisement attractive by illustration or unusual display type, so as. 
to catch the eye. Don’t take a little three-line advertisement in one 
corner that a man can scarcely find, but such a one as the readers of” 
the paper must see ata glance. And itis a good plan to give location 
of farm from railroad station. To keep step with such system of ad- 
vertising, it is important to have neat letter-heads to answer correspon- 
dence, and a nice circular or manual, giving families you are breeding, 
number of pigs raised, and when you have them, testimonials from 
customers as to the character vf shipments; add to this such other mat- 
ters concerning your herd, or advice to breeders, as will make the cir- 
cular of some value to the inquirer. Wood cuts, illustrating animals 
of the herd, are good; and, above all, describe particuiarly the location 
of farm, the nearest railroad station, the line of road, and if more than 
than one railroad, mention all. Advertising through advertising 
agencies is sometimes a good thing, if you can get a good combination 
of agricultural papers, but the combination of country papers is of lit- 
tle value. The paper that is devoted to your particular kind of stock is 
the best medium, as it goes to men who are dealing in that kind of 
stock. Any good agricultural or live stock paper will pay you, if you 
advertise liberally and continuously. Purchasers that are not person- 
ally acquainted with you, are always impressed by the style and matter 
of you advertisement. Make it neat, concise and attractive. Do not be 
afraid to blow your own horn vigorously! Wheu you get a customer write 
him fully, and deal squarely with him. Do not neglect to answer alk 
communications and inquiries promptly and fully. 


STATISTICS. 


The following statistical tables we have taken from the supplement to 
the Cincinnati Price Current of April 22, 1886. They will afford much 
information as to prices, amount of hog product, and value thereof, 
handled in the United States, as well as other valuable information to 
the careful and thoughttul student : 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MESS PORK FOR FORTY YEARS. 


Monthly and yearly average prices of mess pork in Cincinnati for 40 years, compiled 
from the weekly quotations of the Cincinnati Price Current: 


MONTH. 1846 |1847.|1818 |1849.}1850.]1851 |1852 | 1853. 
JANUARY ae eee etl ee ae : ......}10.40] 9 10] 7.60/10.05} 8 50}10 80)12 60}16.15 
HED EMAL se = se ere rte es vee eee eeees- +s. {lO 00/12 60} 7.6°}10.10) 8.65/11.55/13 85)14.75 
Warehiesese- ea eer. See amit 9 50/13 00] 7.75) 9 40) 8.65/12.10]14 75}14.5 
April 9 20/13 65) 7.80] 9 05] 9 45)18.60)16 30)14 40 
IMBY: Ss, syer2:- stacey 9.00)14 50] 7.60] 9 10} 9 30/14. 25/16 .45)14 75 
June ce Geese, Sevepde satroniencte he Aaa eee ..| 9.00}14 80] 8.20] 9 10)10.30}14 00/17 .60)14 65 
Ohne anaaemanesno seneeeees Gees seccences «| S L514. 35] 8.55119) 05))10':10)13).25 | LOka) LEE 
PANTS USES cceecc ie) dayatajelalsparcieres= Nerds h ed eos ane . | 8 00}14 20) 9 00} 9 30/10 00)14.50)19 00) 14.00 
Septemberin...- merce ee acer aera .. | 7 00/13 60} 9.60] 8 40) 9.00)15 30)19 50)14.40 
October 2-- 4259: Se vrecee saeeae oe neeenesel Mf O51 9)170)) GL Saillt Oo] 59) 25| le nSOMONno nee 
INOVEMDEI ee ees steer cones 7 00/10 2°] 9.60} 7 80)10.20]12 50/14.75)12.80 
Decembervse Aes hee ase ces 7.75/10 80] 9.55} 9 20/10.50]12.25)16 85}11 60 
Yearly Average 8 50/12 60] 8 55} 8 95} 9 50/13 10/16.75|14 25 
MONTH. 1854 |1855.|1856 |1857 |1858.|1859 |1860.}1861, 
Sanwaryy Pein. tees beac SARC SS Or ... |11 50}11 40)14.30]17 60}12.20)17 30/16 70)16.75 
MODEM ALY ais deaticisicesaccl decci emer rmeieys 12.85)12 30)14.25)18 75]14.75]18 .60)17 .70) 16.85 
NGAreH 2 che Jase hee cs cae leh setts eel leas 12 20/13 30)14.15]21 .00}15 40/17 80)17 25)16.95 
FA PUI ae oo ehe =o dacvetors 1x nie cle meister eto rele Demis 12 00}15 .00}/14 85}21 60) 17.15) 17 .00)17 .35}16.95 
1 Ee SAD Aaa en Briatore aCissccornc 6c 12 25)15 70)15 90}22 95]17 10/17 .40)17.50)16.40 
ONC WE is dk td sess ios at eon eee 12 00}16 25)17 00/23.25)15 30/16 10)18.10/14 90 
UY ractaie se ates oa lolsveisio ses eisleise siecle wsitle decoers 11.05}18 05)18 85]22.90]15 60/15 65/19 10)14.30 
August Biehsteeraia tess oretois sre Yate uy era\edeteya wteeay arsyevnre 11.75/18 70/19 .00)24 .00]16.55|14.50)19 50/14 50 
Septemberwecs peat ase sacsiesecase ete. sete 13.40|19 75|18 20/25 00]15 80}14.30)19 05/13.25 
OctOberegee ote ecco ee case en aden eae 12 09/20 00)18.10}24 .00]15 10} 14.25/18 00} 12.80 
INOVEMBeRwes asym coast seman cael aa Seeraare 11.06]18.60) 14.90] 14, 25]16 20/14 60) 16.60)10.75 
Wecemberse sei. seshcee seem as cscs 11 85|15 65/16. 25)13 .45]17 .50}16 30) 14.35) 9 40 
Yearly Average ... -.!12 09/16 25'13 95120.75}15 .70)16 .15|17.60] 14 50 
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MONTH. 1862 |1863.|1864.|1865.|1866.|1867 |1858 |1869. 

UP ayenedanecocrsccodne Ochs Qe aacCoous aot 9 .50}12.90)20 .25)41.10)29 00/20 .40)20.10/29 45 
February 10.85} 14.35/21 .50|37.15}28.90)20 45/22. 95/33 . 20: 
Win chisserceteet etaerasiacd te dedels acitoainists = ace 11.05}14 05/22 .30)30 .75)26 50/21 80|24.45/31.55 
/ Wp Sonanse soe doodegor oud 10.50}14 00/24 .50/27.50)25 65/22 .50/27 75)31 20 
Mai yeeaa-tciclatsna o ceieaste\si deceit 10 95]13.70|/28 00/24. 90/30 .90/22 .70/28 .30|30.75 
HUN s pe code popes copeEeconmado Foducote By retate for 10.50}13 25/34 75/25 00/32 .30)21 55/28 00/32 .45 
Ajith aeedne sca ee bebo peSeeo 6 Ba Eee ence: 9 75/13 00/48 00/26 . 25/32. 50/23 25/27 95)32.80 
ANUPANEU EAS bcAS oboe pobobdEmeodoss0en toad dat 9.50}13 00/41 . 25/30 50/32 .25/23 50/28 70|33.20 
MEMUCIIVEM: oe ceie mle cle cccleyt le ial-fricisl-'<\-)- (> ale/ols 2 9 40/13 40/48 35/31 50/82 75/24 20/28 .75)32.10 
(OGIO TE Eb ubepb occu maGccOCMBHOtD apopeoon sc 10.25}15 .15)40 25)34.15)32 55,21 .75)30 60/31 .15 
WOU AAS ooorbpoPspeeeboCdmooe meosce .}10.75]16.50|37 .09|30 .50)28 60/19, 5523 .70)31.00 
WECM ee 5obeoobaer aden adeno ohesomTo cn or 10 95}18.70|39 00/27 .60)19.90/21 00/26 40)29.70 
PGA lye ANVCRAS Ome caiaae cise risa sels 10. 35] 14.35/32 95|30 60)29 30)21.90|26.50'31 55 

| 

MGNTH. 1870 |1871.|1872.|1873 .|1874./1875.|1876 .|1877. 

APN UAT da bo aea ateenc sone Gone osO UDC ee oer 27 .30)20 .50/13 .30]12 70)15.75/18.75)20.15)17 40 
LANCIA Ge eb bine cee pore earn adc {becondndiocos 26.70/22. 15}13 .20) 13.20/15 .05)18 .90)22.05) 15.90 
Witte 12 Ape qebepacoenntonomDeododae ety 26 .40}21,05}12 25}15 .25)15 .70/ 20 .25)23 .00)14 50 
IN TAM. Sohddo Rgds Sonsadeaus Joy AOMoONeRE Coo senE 28 40)19 C0} 13.50/17 .80)17 .00)22.10)22. 45/15 .35 
MIP once ced sopen ct omoogeo Saab see LH appeec ae. (29.45)16.75]14.15]17 .85)17 75/22 .00/20.55) 14.75 
GINO Sb oeb eee eto ideas ober de Seon or arene aan 29 .10)15.25/13 40/16. 25/17 .95/19 60/19 30/13 60 
Aitih 72 bakeoosqse asa ae> 408» ecco oo mn oDUU ono Unns 30.05) 14 90)12.95)16.55)21 05/19 .85)20.20/13.90 
JAYS Gada Sendaoges (Ondo cee od opC onde ponte 28 .75]12 25}13,60]16.50)23 50/21 30/17 .75}13.05 
Soe DGC BRAS Bean osudencosrd sopgounaodor 25 95/12 65/13.50)15 80/23 00/21 50/16 .45)12.90 
COVnTa On Seer boone basosacraccocuoudac 25 .45)12 70}14.10)14.10)..... 22 05/16 .70)14.10 
INTO IG Ss epee | Gavotee sore Gorter eS Rcuas 21 50}12.70}13 35/12 45)20. 50/21 .40) i5.05)12.55 
December... «2... Ben Pane SaOS DOCH De hau en 18 80)13 60/12 00/15.25/19 50/30 20/15 .40)11.85 
PCATIVEAVCLAPC core... ciscuiecuans 26 .50)16.10)13 .30)15.20)18.80/20 65/19 .40]14.15 
MONTH. 1878/1879 |1880./1881 |1882./1883.]1884 |1885. 

CEDIA TAA Ms Scbddenttto nop ancsobed cpenuoodocde 11.20] 8.70)13.20)13.65)17.70)17 35)15.10]12 35. 
LG VeGhAy gone onder teacnes Babe dare Cope oHiCo 10.80} 9 95)12.25/ 14.9518 .20)18 20)i7 90113 05 
WET TE 85 Sa An Baoan eo oS be Ogee ede maroc ane 9.95}10 .00)11.50)15 10} 17 85/18 45)17 .80)12.75 
Ajo WS Se Sedsenede eae SOPOdom | EScorcotconcds 9 40)10.25)10 25) 17.05) 18.6 |18.90} 17.10/12 .10 
WIEN Lot dosoodapeaneaocopbdocoqsennoe my EOoGE 8 60} 9.90/10 .45)16 90)19.55)/20:10)17 .65/11.35 
GINS SABE BOM BORD COT COTE CO Crean sae k tars 9 55)10.20)11.15)16 45)21.05)18 35]17.45)10 75 
IN oa = ogee SE cag aE OaeeD BE OOe GDh onodcsge 9.95) 9.35)18 49)18 .05)22 .55)15.65/16 10/10 70 
JATHENVELR ig oO. AO OdRS Se OOe CL ARAL OED EE pyaar 10 5 | 8.40) 15.35) 18 .90}22..25/14.00)18 00} 9.90 
SGTUGIII OD A Be sacle ed -Aence Sapp SO bUteo ee 9.30} 8.65}16.50|}20 40/22 .58/12 00) 17.25) 9.20 
(LOH PGi ROR aaS one lope toe ae com Son mor nee anion ..| 8 05) 0.30/17 .60)19.70}24 05}11.30)16.30) 8 80 
INOVEMIDER wacecpieetoy aersrsicioi~. a\c,c1 cle elon aves, 2 7 .55}11.20)14.20} 8.25)20.30)12 20)13.15] 9.60 
IDGCEMPOR Cesc chi se soc): Lee Grice Ce Doc oOOee 8.00) 13.50/13 .45}17 .10)17 .50)14,50)11.75)°0 20 
Yearly Average ....... Shea 9 40|10 85|13.25]17 .2°]20 20|15 90116 30}10 90 


MONTULY AVERAGE PRICES OF LARD FOR FORTY YEARS. 


Monthly and ) early average prices of Jard in Cincinnati for 40 years, compiled from 


the weekly quotations of the Cincinnati Price Current: 


1852 


MONTH. '846 | 1847 .| 1848.) 1849 |1850. | 1851 

RAPPTMEL MLV Re nae cite wee Cirle Cece Ge Semtelat ..| 6.50] 6 31] 5.62] 6.12) 5 50) 7.25 
RE TOMLIN ees eee eter < singe ee rere Sige aa ne este 5.85] 7.50) 5.56] 6 75) 5.7¢} 7 50 
Marcher 9.3255 65222257 Ase sift, Meteo: 5 75) 7.94) 5.50) 5.75) 5.75) 7.75 
ARM Mee aceh wo csos sees e ihac ess casmeeees 5.75] 8.25) 5 50) 5.64) 5.81) 8 00 
INTEL yee ety eet ge clic leyshicteis aiden) alc dieies Sacer 5 50) 8.50) 5.18) 5.75) 6 25) 8 75 
Chi Onin et $55 AC BB OO emt C ne. B Doce ce emer 5 12} 8.31] 5.94] 6.00] 6 75} 9.00 
MUU ci ete ols pass te eee nsen. tannc Oneiocs : .75| 8.75} 6.37] 6.15) 6.50} 8.25 
PAUP UEG Re eM iecramts a ac tte tis Rach Weta ea 4.75) 9.31] 6.53) 6.12) 6 25) 8.75 
BEPLemipercen meee sede pene sete n eet: 4.81]10.00} 7.37) 5 75] 6.50) 8 87 
October esis ieee race clas oes BP ances ..| 5.87] 9.87) 7 00] 5.37] 6.75) 8 00 
IND EM DOT ered iter ta ote ae ests) eee eee ..| 5.f0) 7.37] 6.00] 5.44] 6.75] 6 95 
WWECEMMUEE te ence ese. cia cise sine crores eves 5.87] 5 56) 6.06) 5.37] 7.00) 6 81 
Yearly Average............ ae de ee ....} 5 46) 8.14] 6.05) 5.75) 6 30) 7.15 
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1853. 
9.87 
8.94 
8.94 


THE HOG IN 


MONTH. 


——<— ———$_$ —__— ——_ 


SFC) a paso n Ose doeenOBeD aro Cap iocouDOon cine 
WeBruary...0 60-22 - oe ee ate : 
March............2---+-++5 


AOD OAD ood Cod om romn Gao oO” 


DECerber eo Ten ee 


Yearly Average 


AMERICA. 


1854.]1855 .|1856.) 1857 .]1858 .| i859 .| 1860. |1861 . 
8.50] 9 28]11.87] 8.87)11.06/11.03 
8.62) 9.44/12 22) 8 .97)11.69/10 34 
8 78] 9.12]13.44) 9 50)11.31/10 18 
9.50] 9 18]13 81/10 .31)11.00)10.25 
9.56] 9.62)14 09}10 .72)11.31)10.72 
9.00] 9 81/10 12}14.25|10.31]11.18]11.40 
8 81]10 00)11.31)14 87] 10 .25)11.00)12 40 
9 75}10 44\11 75)14.87}10 62) 10 50}12 75 
10 12}11 $1]12.18] 15.00/10 59)10 78)12.75 
0.00} 12 .00]12.25)..... 9 94/10 56) 11.92 
8.69}11.87]10 37] 10.40} 10.37)10 06) 10.44 
8 9°110.22]10.78) 9.00)10.94)10 09} 8.94 


—_———— | ——————} —————} —< —— | —<——— | ———— | ——— 


9 04|10 05}10 45] 12.98} 10.03] 10 .88}11.09) 8 42 


MONTH. 


January 
February Saree 
7 Free yes boodeConemennnuG, cocuncoge 
J. 9 tlicnaee soponnonoedeoo macdcecos 
IVE hepdasonaacuocsabappoacocar: we 
JUNE. . 
July.. 
Angust. 
September 
‘October 
November.... 
December 


< Yearly Average 


J anwary 
February 
March 


September 
October ~ 
IWovembers ces. psen: sess See 
Mecember. oes. nee eee ; 


early cAWweragel aes ssce ees 


1862.'1868 1864 |1865.]1866 | 1867 .|1868 1969. 
6 75. 9.95/12 .75/22.87]17 37] 12, 18|12.37]19.00 
6 84! 9.94/12 00/21 62/16 .62|12.18]14.12]19.44 
7.28 10.40] 12.69/19 00]19 69/12.72|15 4418 31 
7 25) 9.81/13 12/17 81]17.31/12 81)16 94) 18.06 
62) 9.51(13,06|17 25] 17.25] 12.69] 18 94]17.88 
56 9 56/15 _50|17.18|16.87|12 12|17.5C|19.00 
87) 9 50|18 50/20 44/21 37/12.37)17.31]19.12 
56. 9 62) 20.50/23 .28]23 31]12.62|18 62|19.18 
3.75. 9.87|22 19/22 16]18.87|13.00/19.40]18 56 
8.75 10.44119 87/20 .00/16 (6) 13.37|18 .56|17 06 
9.00 11.50]21.44/29 6213 .40|12.12}15 .40]17.25 
3 75 12.25|22.62/22.75]11 94/12. 25] 16.62) 18.25 


Barats 


MONTH, 


PANU Y? eee as eer ee 
ODER BAY % 
March. 


September 
October 
November 
December 


6 711.85 .85| 8 65}13 40/13 .30/ 10.92 
-|15 89112 62 7 56| 8 75/13 .54/12.50|10.15 
14 06) T 90} 8.78|13 65/13 .37} 9 30 
|15 B1}11. 15, 55) 9 75) 15 .35|13.40) 9.73 
‘6 25/10. 0) 19 .50}14 .98)11.77) 9.35 
5 25|10 75|12.80)11 00) 8.70 
6.0) 1L.31/12 65/10 81) 8 85 
6 06: 13 72/13 30)10.27| 8 40 
4 9T 1/13 87) 13.06)10 40) 8.65 
15 70) 7 56}12 90, 13.40] 9.92) & 50 
(3.37 6.90)'3 25|12 37] 9.87| 7.96 
(1 53) 8.15|13.05}12 40/10 18) 7 80 
"5, BI: 7 .96}11.28]14 41[11.32| 7.03 
| 1878:.|1879.|1880./1881 | 1882. | 1883. |1884 .|1885 
| 7.37) 5.85) 7.38) 8 85/19 05/10. 40} 8.78) 6.87 
7.25} 6.60] 7.21) 9.80/10 .80/11.10| 9.48) 7 02 
7.02) 6.42) 7.11}10 37|10.50/11.10) 9 04] 6.95 
6 95} 6 09) 6.92)10.70)11.20]11.15] 8.40) 6.90 
6.66} 6.02) 6.80) 10.70) 11.80)11 45] 8.10) 6.60 
6.80] 6.10] 6 65)10.70)11.47] 9.75) 7.68] 6.45 
6.94} 5.87] 6.87)11.90) 12.30} 8.60) 7.00] 6.52 
| 7.31) 6.56] 7.62/11 .25)12 37] 8.20] 7.65) 6.20 
| 6 50) 5.74) 7.92)11.85]12 30] 7.8 | 7.48] 6.10 
6.13} 6.10] 8.12)11 .80)12 57) 7.40} 7 30) 5.90 
5.80) 6.65) 8 19/11.10)11.42) 7.70) 7.05) 6.05 
5.53| 7.60] 8.43/10 .95/10.50) 8.65) 6.67) 6.00 
6.69 S$: “a 7 43/10 85/11.50) 9.45} 7.88] 6.45 


The tables on the opposite page p 
growth of the export trade, for the 
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resent the export of live stock, and 
years therein mentioned. 
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STATISTICS. 


EXPORTS OF LIVE STOCK. 


Foreign exports of Live Cattle, Hogs and Sheep, for sixteen years, ending June 30: 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


Cattle Hogs, Sheep, 
head. head. head, 
85,455 99,720 66,717 
56,067 158,581 125,248 
57,211 64,979 124,416 
51,593 68,044 110,312 
50,001 65,107 179,017 
80,040 29,284 184,959 
136,720 75,129 215,681 
182,756 83.434 209,480 
185,707 77,456 173,919 
108,110 36,368 139,676 
104,444 16,129 | 337,251 
190,518 46,382 273,874 
135,890 55,025 234,509 


GROWTH OF THE EXPORT TRADE. 


_ The following from the Bureau of Statistics, shows the growth of the export trade 
in hog products during twenty-six years, to June 30, 1885: 


YEAR. 


{ 


*Bacon, tbs 


25,844,610 
50,264,267 
141,212,786 
218,243,609 
110,886,446 
46,074,034 
37,588,930 
25,648.226 


49,228. 165 

38,968,256 

71,446,854 
246,208, 143 
395,381,737 
347,405,405 
250,286,549 
327,730,172 
460,057,146 
592,814,851 
732,249,576 
739,773,109 
746,944,545" 
468 026,640 
340,258,670" 
386,499,368 
409. 127.119) 


Pork, tbs. 


43,659,064 


40,956,680 
31,305,810 
61,830,910 
65,578.075 
63,519,400 
41,790,990 
30,056,877 
27,374,788 
28,690) 33! 
24,439,832’ 
24,639,831 
39,250,750 
57, 169,518 
64,147,461) 
70.482,379° 
56,152,331) 
54, 195118 
69 671,894: 
71,889,255 
847,401,676 
95,949,780 
107,928,006 
80,447,066 
62,116,302 
60,363,312 
72,073,468: 


Lard, tbs, |Total Value. 


40,289,519 | $ 9.95!,612 
47,908,911 12,187,454 
118 673,307 | 24,275,246 
155,336,596 | 38,718,625 | 
97,190,765 | 29,412,085 | 
44,480,136 | 26,522,274 ° 
30.110,451 17,028,031 | 
45,608,031 | 13,523,477) | 
64,555,462 18,172,481) ' 
41,887,545 18,348,936 | 
35,808,530 15,309,647 
89,037,297 22,992,023 
199,651,660 | 45,426,519 
230j534,207 | 61,974. 987. 
208;527,471 | 58,500.686 
166,869,393: | 57,184,630 
168;405,839 | 67,837,963 
234,741,933 | 8° ,871,491 
349:766,254 | 86,687,858 
326,658,686: | 78,738,674 
374,979,286 | 84,838,242: 
378!142,496. | 104,660.065 
250,867,740 | 82,852,946 
224.7 .8,474 | 70,966,268 
965,094,719! | 69,740,456 
288,216,339! | 64,883,110 


THE AGGREGATES FOR EACH YEAR. 


The aggregate pounds of product exported each year, and average export value per 


pound, are as follows: *Bacon includes ham. 


YEAR. Total tbs. | Value. | YEAR 
107,090,809 9 30 | 
129,478, 98& 9 41 | 
821,617,003 7.55 
439,156,280 8 82 
271 596,611 | 10.83 
IBDEP SNE OW Nagas sdeod bocce 
CFE TACO) | eee 4 | S7OR os. ete eee. 
O86515194> | PISETM TSSOR ee gece. | 
1SG904609) |S 13e27aTSSIN een see 
115,555,542 | 15.88 |/1882................. 
O9416:61% ||) 15240 ||IS88E. 5.5 500-.5. cen. 
199,734,901 { 12.05 }/1884............... 
503,029,321 StOO SSS ee ee 


Total ths. | Value. 
690,063,705 | 8 88 
623,415,255 9 33 
473,308,273 | 12 08 
50,331,129 |} 12 32 
764,470,273 | 10.64 
1,007,469,860 8.60 
1, 143,309,938 6 90 
1,230,702,175 6 89 
1 233,015, 127 8 49 
798,881,846 | 10.37 
627,093,446 | 11.32 
7 4,957,700 9.75 
755,416,926 8 59 


THE HOG IN AMERICA. 


MONTHLY AND YEARLY AVERAGE PRICES OF PORK AND LARD. 


Yearly average prices of mess pork and Lard in Cincinnati, and highest and lowest 
monthly average prices, for 49 years: 


MESS PORK. LARD 

Pr | abo | oho || Poa | ako | abe 

Calendar Years. faa |ssea|eeehiae> | ess | see 

£5, | S55 | Ps5 |252| Seo see 

sa - <= ae = 

oe Lam) mal a ors Sie me 5 

TSS eke oscihssngep tsiele sebiepset fouls Pee epee $10-90 | $ 8.80 | $18 05 || $ 6.45 | $ 5.90 | $ 7.02 
fi A a aap Ge Oa AGN Une Stor Oconto ror aoe ar Hy BM vite |p USO 7.88 6.67 9.48 
Ieee oa damobasridde aneocodthopodooscr 25.90 | 11.30 } 20.10 9.45 7.40 | 11.45 
ISS2E ey ovestaceteelboew neti Serene 20 20 | 17 50 | 24.05 11.50 10.50 12.57 
3 [cies rae Cea arent) acces da dado doen 17 20 | 13 635} 20.40 10.85 8.85 | 11.85 
DRQQr S eeece ae spe Clie asters Ose me pe alae 13.25 | 10.25 17 60 7.43 6.65 8 43 
They (Dae ent ee old domo Ser eat aacon aie an 10 85 8 40 13 50 6.20 5.56 6.63 
TRA ttre 3a endear oS aoceetodad onto o aa: 9.40 7.55 11,20 6 69 5.53 7.37 
WS Wliectsce caieerisuntiays ob epee uty re es eye : 14.15 |} 11.85] 17.40 9.03 7.80 | 10.92 
STG rere he serciestrranctete erage i ea pc ohetoueberarorens : 19.40 16.05 | 23.00 11 32 9.87 13.40 
ST Bee tee Ws sycccciecwice arose ris cic ieteleneleee cee) 20 65 18.75 | 22.10 13.41 12.37 15 .35- 
ABTA ee ities s Neste silanes © Paie/a ee eevejesee : 18 80 15.05 23 50 11.28 8.65 13.87 
UVES o BER OCU IS HEC IDE pea are cnn AAC NG oe 15 20 | 32.45 | 17.35 7 96 7.90 8 8) 
1ey Ol. Sxcaagar: sodunVocedadbeeeouubuT oc 13.20 12 00 14 15 8.26 7.12 8.87 
STA. Ssloitctese s viet ete ciialela cla tevels siete 16.10 12.25 22.1 10.22 8.71 12.62 
IR (Qncooonsoe Bnboeant siglaiclaswtera a cicimetars ee 26 50 18.80 | 80.05 15.15 11.58 16.75. 
UCU aan) faco hp ADO. O > OCaOE Oot TEA co o.o 81.55 29.45 | 33.20 18.43 17.06 19.44 
USGSSE. RE oki ct a eetaayete ofa oni ae 26.50 | 20.50 | 30.60 16.77 | 12.37 19 40 
TSOUS SRR 3c ae ns. Soa). nate eette 2199 | 19.55) 24.20 12.54 | 12.12] 13 37 
WSGB eee tele (Se settee a aeins foot ee einen 29 .30,| 19.90 | 32.76 17.50 | 11.94 | 23.31 
VEGGIE eh Aen hs tata ebte «sisters Cane 80 60 | 2490 |) 41.10 2°.55 | 17.18 | 23.98 
SGT ST Wri ores) 5,21 Ae tene kes os covets POO eames 82.95 | 20 25 | 43 35 17.06 | 12.F6 | 22.62 
TSCM Wh cds thot Ma teic ths;cerefe te 14.35 | 1290] 18.70 10.14 9.25 12 25. 
TROD Eee. ei pots teas tes eee : 10 35 9.49 11 05 7.91 6 75 9.00 
Af oe ar aR aaa Se: eae cs : 14.50 9.40 | 16.95 8.42 7.12 9.75 
TSCOR Rice ease Peed aes | ve eel tereee 17.60 | 14.35 | 19.50 11.09 8 94 | 12.75 
I Rei ee i ae I tic ee sc eproheietenete 16.15 14 25 18 60 10.88 10.06 11.69: 
ASD SPER ARE Eo. hie se ae ete ce, he eee 15,70 | 12 20 | 17,50 10.03 8.97 | 10.94 
WSS Tse Reh 2S Stet ae oleh Be oe : 20 75 13.45 | 25.00 12.98 9 00 15.00 
a UCT AR RS on. Re ae 8 an eens feed 13.95 | 14.15; 19 00 10.45 9.12} 12.25 
DE Ae Oe ie aS eae MEE PRCE Rom t 16 25 11.40 | 20 00 10.65 8.50 12.00: 
DL OSM ESTA Moe cic fc, pee Merion os ao Ae eee t 12.00 11.05 13.40 9.04 8.22 10.16 
TSb Ser cee eg shy Pooch Meteor on ew Oe ee 14.25 11.60 16.15 9.37 8.22 10.52 
LHP es A See Bea bee aeecoe aeeett Gm Ae 16 75 12.60 19.75 9.49 7.25 11.00: 
ASHI. cots 22 oo pete cipeteine oto ese ; 12.10 10 80 14.50 7.15 6 81 9.00 
PBDO RS ee each sci. eee eae. =, ae Pee aNe 9 50 8.50 10.50 6.30 5 50 7.00 
BO Ne ASST cic. do). NE Ab eateries eee a ; 8.75 7 80 10.10 5.75 8.37 6 15 
ASAS I SOME AE creo cera tenets le cee oy 8.55 7.50 9 85 6.05 5.18 7.37 
Lhe” (ison Gn Ogg RaGhAS see bo 658 5ee Pe the 12 60 9.10 14.50 8.14 5.56 10 00 
1846 _.. : ee | 8.50 7.00 10 40 5.46 4.75 6.50 
— .. NO, maa __>"™_™—_: 


MONTHLY WEIGHT OF ITOGS AT CHICAGO FOR TEN YEARS. 


Reported average weight of hogs weighed monthly at the Union Stock Yards for ten 
years: 


| 

MONTHS. 1885 1884 1883 1882 | 1881 1880 1879 1878 1877 1876 
January....... 258 242 262 252 258 265 276 280 253 281 
February...... 240 218 248 229 232 266 236 270 257 262 
March........ 229 204 228 216 217 241 219 242 239 221 
APTI pcceele 223 217 226 211 22) 230 218 225 231 217 
May ce ccpee.er 226 233 $32 209 | 296 225 225 223 223 228 
JUNCS5..050e ee 232 226 240 | 214 233 229 231 229 231 233 
SUUTY ee setae tents 233 235 244 | 216 233 250 229 224 227 234 
August steel "228 239 249 |. 925 233 228 237 229 238 243 
September ....| 236 238 258 232 234 233 252 240 243 246 
October../..: 2 238 241 250 | 235 242 247 250 251 252 256 
November..... 250 261 247 | 248 262 262 264 268 285 262 
Devember.....| 249 272 253 | 257 268 264 264 277 279 267 


STATISTICS. 


SWINE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The number of swine in the United States, of all ages, in January, with totals: 


STATES. 1886. 1°85. 1884. 

ONG = Be donee nce Co Ree OG UDG rininee eects 2,443,457 2,467,128 2,442,701 
BEITT CR TSUIN EUR ores Sorte ener ctacer as acral nse oil cone rates tetas 2,774,199 2,801,211 1,642,652 
TITERS (is Gao RO OOD OURO MEO COO mre COO DDO CORO S 3,967,961 4,090,681 4,010,472 
OKIE: an Saaedneeceur coneneenoeUsEor (ene Cnaino OND ee 4,849,008 4,800,698 4,800,998 
MITES OUTTA ictye ie cc ole meee ee cine ciel trate ersietaicte 4,1 8,091 4,210,193 4,087,556 
IGA AB Berele eel Yala reesata tos raise e- aio slewstare seine ashe = 2,275,178 2,208,911 2,103,725 
Nebraska....... PRS AOR he sae Se 1,312,784 1,679 200 3,786,383 
MMM ME SOUAs carci caclcwere a eoaise Seis e sea. apse gies | 440,540 431,9 3 411.335 
WiIsconsITe a eters ene ro ache ame e. 1,056,265 1,066,934 1,046,014 
Michigan’... .o..... MA er rceiatace a cetite ee ob oR BY 840,682 849,174 840,766 
USNS 5a pea eb nbb> GE a CLC eR EUMELERD SAIC cmnoaae 2,032,138 2,052,665 1,954,919 
EPENTICHAE Oi sac racine aie ne wale este sid siclon ssisteis icles 2,122,646 2,021,568 2,127,966 

MO PACKIN SS UALeB eer eee icles orotchels oefei Velen AGiae 29,280,949 28,080,565 "28, 255, 297 

MONO WAM PN SUHUC Rs circa clots «wien alorelsieiase10 siej27e.s 16,811,094 16,462,092 15, 915, 736 
BVT RT TVG ae hoe she oor. foistate cists os cceMapincarhe aletaiete @ mihacnerahays 70,702 71,416 71,416 
iNewslampshire= yy a ecmted ssanene dena sad 54,404 64,404 55,056 
GLEN OR SSA OSAP hc ts eee Aaitelitrrar te 74,115 74,115 74,864 
RIAECEXG NEG URE Canoe bandon Sentcondpoeds joacoeoe 77,616 81,701 80,099 
Rod ebislandy es te caee ee ee eles eee H 14,395 14,840 14,549 
MUOMMECCICUU fe ofete olsysscieisieielay)alfeletars sale REO DOE 61,722 62,4(6 62,406 
ENG WE MOLKS pace cine « cistecsos vials iesiiers «chase. 6 | 722,060 736,796 736,796 
ENG wa OLECV emer Ce eee eee ae 193,795 206,165 212,541 
Pennsylvaniaecese.ccroaasa mee scle cm ase: ..| 1,108,391 1,114,536 1,092.602 
OW ER CHE es ogcbaadae Aer ocdghcaddeondaaed qacos 44,431 44,431 45,805 
IVETAMENNTL AR. BBG) Ben anseco0 cbmuaae oopneosiaae Oo 299,868 209 142 325.413 
Wittaiiiigri eed SoosgbecapsaeduLnccaobrasdepeses 875,256 795,687 820,269 
WHESD WAT EINI AY ences «celles aie ccicereclrcten ce 416,133 416,133 424,626 
Worth Carolina tiss soo eee 1,356,558 1,432,509 1,364,294 
SOuthiGorolnad caso winctey seca sae en ete as: 567,181 567,181 578,755 
(Saving Pas ee Gh ain opaboneele eaeer acca aaeeaees 1,565,978 1,597.937 1,582,116 
INOTA Th es Wes ea ca con gomaeOmo OUD ome Onto ne TOC a aaD 298,108 397,328 313,600 
ENIDLSTIIGh. « dees ie bene picap neces ae mae eae en 1,351,152 1,351,152 1,286,811 
ASHES D Dita pkeebel bod Spee Da Eee een ior aseee 1,212,144 1,224,388 1,177,296 
ILOUIENE VOR Oa Pa sedge, lo cones aptoope oct. : ; 580,790 563,874 626,527 
TROSGIOG CAS Ae Baeiatah os aires CaaNRetelnt glean 2 411,727 2,233,081 2,011,785 
BANIGAMISAS eles cos latelentes stole ols c-ncere peeeee-ceee tei o1}G92°36b 1,659,181 1,550,636 
OPIDU RATES kaos SO DOS CoN ee eee a 1,027,598 978,665 950,160 
OTE RON. eee. oes ore saves Bh ct ee eens peters 191,600 187,843 184,160 
Nevada ME Arete Pete h isang esta loresyatesc (Ne 14,399 14,256 13,200 
MOOIOTAG One ae cisatil Sec wsie ee cise eciwoiels ais vets 17,032 14,193 12,342 
PRETICOTIOB hoe opi iesins ses lafelorein)aayeista stete fazanctarsicte E 526,514 348,732 277,165 

Total in United States .. 46,092,043 45,142,657 44,200,893 
Tio Tien Saeeeatce since Seer AGOOMOISH Pl siaeeee eee een ene n 28-077, 100 
SSH Seer rer eh fete ces eters atererns EU LOA Gy gill al key (is ieee rr IS oceania as ean eerye 25, 726,800 
POSE se Rhee elcome ee Lameaseee 44,200,893 | 1875 SSR tot See Cane nie Salt hOR UR SO 
MRBR i vals stcloressielefem siovetsy BisvarsieeGlanss AB ZTOSORG NS LSTA sia rotspoc teres siete laces ofeince coielefereysrais) =\<jater- 30,860,900 
BDF ielorere cleisieye eiesiele = 8160-7518 Pee Adel 222 200M AS Tos cries sate ccmicis soets cfeeleeiera.c icles 32, 632, 000 
S{ SSRs erence Ae aac eRe co eie seers SPRY TGR elbelO-S HOARE Ona an Mt naoetic eerie: 31, "796, 300 
SBOE rate Ntrs tice nce ciccrneted since ee SAOSE MOO ROT oie p se ciate, cirstorcieocle ose cies se Baines 29° 457,500 
Uist beacdaods Sd cs oS ON aa eRe Obber sen SST AOLDDO MAS TO sy pe crcpwccemniaateotoen atesomclace 26,750,600 
1:7 Bemodeeemee ad 32,262,500 | 1869. . . 23, "316, 400 


SWINE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Exclusive of those kept in towns and by cottagers with less than one-fourth of an acre. 


England 
Wialesi2. e-:,. 


| | 
| 1885. 1884. | 1883. 
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1882. 
eee a ee 2,086,665 2,207.444 2,231,195 2, 122,625 
SEO ees 995,731 «217,887 | "299,964 283,694 
oe Pu Ben Cae 150,984 159,560 | 156,598 154,083 
Se eee Ps te 1,269,122, 1,306,195 | — 1,351,990 1,429,930 
a 8 per 3,672,5 2 | 3,890,586 | 3,969,747 3,940,332 


THE HOG IN AMERICA. 


Including the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, the total number of swine, cat- 
tle and sheep in the United Kingdom in 1885 compares with 1884 as follows: 


: 1885. 1884. 
Bwine ras eaceescecac fener eer ADOC iektt et ee aR aR R nem aos Han cab i anes Aur -- 3,806,205 
Catilem rn nade ccktccese nace eens seVsOASESA7 G0) oe) ci ssclelsenercctee ei ec oeLer . . 10,472,762 
Shee prises. .20 08 meses ees ara BOLOSGL200 easter. ee halsee tee oe nce eels 20,386,787 

AE Pre gate i... 82. Sessa heeente rick oy OTR eer Otines BAAR ADAn oSRocaean cee mac dedoc 43,705,754 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table shows the census returns of the United States as to population : 


IOSD oh gs tee Seen ee ee BO, 155,783 7 18800. oat ce sca eee ee 12 866.020 
ISTO ee RAM dr Mi aad eo SR BHR OTT | TRIAL: Seen eet ee nee oe eee 9,633.822 
10S ee ee cS pap A ID SUAS DON ISIN (on eeee oi are ee ee 7,289,883 

TSN NS cee. Se ec eee 981018761 1800.6 ao eo.cn eee eee 6,308,488 
1 TRAE ERY, YING a Cae ee 17,0801458 "| 1700 ence cee eee 3,999,214 


For the decade from 1870 to 1880 the increase in population was almost exactly 
equivalent to 2 per cent. gain annually, with the yearly immigration added. Immi- 
gration for years ending June 30 is shown in the following: 


ASS Troy s tos tejeisie)s\s alates wisest echanc ete aed ne a a boy oceomtcasdor conus aSeConGos ono Ode" 518,592 
ARS 2 reese sorss ier elas Aaqehe ce sioivie cfesteleie y= creer (brett Sia Mite sbIRS oc | abo onagaeDOooobonscostodbd 395,346 
NBS or iio ciceoeye csjavs ce sie stro a ieisijaiee GUSada2i|) 18805 ERG ALES). oe = cette eel: See eaters 300,000 


Applying 2 per cent. increase annually ending the immigration, the population on 
June 30 for years since 1880 is shown in the following, the immigration of the current 
year being estimated at 330,050: 


1 Ae eee Gens Aaya te BA eoles\ DLs S20; 000 SOL. cjcicin: late cfactsis eye rern lee bererients 56,955,0° 0 
LSP) SE Se A ann aoGe cueded cea mien uoae 5316545 000i) S85 steric ils tere e mets - -58,490..000 
SSB rte cer ips MeN Mee Sins Be atesoies 555330000) TSS): oot ryerteeyote noite eto nie lemtoeteete 59,960. ''60 


PERCENTAGE YIELD OF LARD. 


Percentage yield of Lard of all kinds per 100 pounds, of gross weight of hogs, for 


five winter seasons: 
1885-86. 1884-85, 1883-84. 1882-83. 1881-82. 


CHIGALON Sa. ca eke tem «ere densi ate 14 96 14.10 13.65 13.50 14.66. 
Kansas Citys cee ees! oersckeeds 14 34 13.84 14.39 14.07 15.04 
St pleOuisic?: sccl decio eee nee Gees - 13.33 13.32 13.39 13.36 13.83 
Cineinnagatl Bence ae are Soheraate 13.25 13.01 13.02 13.45 13.93 
Indianapolis ........... » Mole Makers 11.14 12.85 11.89 11.87 12.02 
Miliwiawkiies2. tGanccaniss>aetore ene 12.17 12.31 11.33 12.14 12 95 
GO UISVNLG re-c eecpacierstomteicye caster sracrereyarerore 11.23 11.05 11.15 41.25 11.6 

AV eT Ae TiCIUIGS=.-- ce. ce Anema 14.09 18.60 13.31 13.29 14.14 
Atunterion points. 2222-2 s..62. cee 12.40 13231 12.99 13.26 13.18 
INE OUUEY coe) | sgenosaueadas ran 13 56 13.51 13.22 13,27 13.87 


Percentage yield at interior points by States:— 
1885-86. 1881-85. 1883 84. 1882-83. 1881.82. 


HIG ree eer ere 12.88 12.93 12 59 12.82 12.66 
Pndianiads Se semie eerste eee IPREH¢ 12.43 12.81 13.00 12.18 
Illinois ..... SIO UC ONO Mind 11.83 13.75 iB EP Al 13.21 12 99: 
Iowa.. SreeaNe URIs | ssejetenave sea sient laousele e LST 13.59 13,32 13.66 14.17 
Missouri RO touch deere: cnicrne Sem neren te 12.93 13.25 13.04 13.11 14.13: 
MCnSaStecto}. seston. os fee ee 12.65 12.04 13.12 12.80 12.82; 
Nebraska. POOR EO OE era ise 13 95 15.80 15.04 14.86 14.04 
Minnesota ..0ce8- cc (oh acsecoeae 10,08 9.05 8.92 9.21 9.23 
WASCONRINIIe- pA cee: occ ncurses te 10.94 10.94 9.64 10.81 9 87 
Michigan... ccscc. 0-3 cree alles 10.07 11.31 11.60 11.52 11.50 
Kentimetays. oh. oftess xe. wo Hae 10,87 PAE 11.63 12,04 11.30: 
Tennessee Age in hy ORE eee ori 13 18 13.10 12.58 13.03 13.6 
Miscellaneous: #2) S222.-4: |... 885.5 12.93 13.51 i3.74 13.38 12.75. 
Average. :.... te ar 12:40 13.31 12.99 13.26 13.18 
RR TT a TT 


STATISTICS. 


WHAT PRODUCTION, EXPORTS AND CONSUMP TION: 


Quantity of wheat produced, imported, exported, including flour, and amount retained for consumption in the United States, tor years 
undermentioned, compiled from official reports: 


a 


{ { 


Total pro- Domestic Domestic |Tot’l exports|Retained for|*Consump- Per- 
Year ending June 30. | Production. | Imports. | duction and wheat flour wheat home tion per centage 
imports. exported. | exported. | and flour, Censumpt’n capita. | exported. 
Bushels. | Rushels. Bushels. Bushels. Barrels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels 

1°66-67.. .. | 151,999,906 8,092,509 155,092,406 6,146,11 1,300,106 18,920,221 | 141,172,185 3.89 8 98 
1867-68. . .. | 212,441,400 2,014,328 214,455,728 15,940,899 2, 076, 423 26, 564, 607 187,891,121 5.08 12.39 
1863-69. . 224,036,690 1,830,393 225,866,993 18,557,836 | 2, 431, 873 30, 148, 987 195,723,006 5.18 13.35 
1869-70. . 260, 46,900 1 "985,956 261,432,876 86,584,115 3, 463, 333 54, 411, 735 | 207, "021, 141 5 36 20.81 
1870-71. . 285,884,700 867,489 236,752, !89 84,310,906 + 3, 653, 84 52, (068, "990 183, 7683, 269 4.64 22.42 = 
1871-72. 230,722,400 | 9,410,788 | 283,133,138 96,423,180 | 2,514,585 39'997,268 | 193,185,873 4 75 17.16 Lz 
1872-73. : 249, 997, 100 5 841,049 251,888, 149 39,204. 285 9,562, 980 52,545,751 199,292,418 4.78 2).86 a 
1873-74. | 291954700 | 23116,777 | 288,371,477 711039,928 | 45094,094 | 92, 534,479 | 190,886,698 4 45 39,65 
1874-75... Bll G3 9, 102, 700 "367, 987 809,470,687 58,047,177 8,973,128 73.2 12.6.4 236,258,073 5.37 23.66 
1875-76... 292'136,000 | 1,664,138 | 293,800,138 55,073,122 | 3,935,612 78,171,843 | 217,628,496 4.82 25.98 
1876-77. . . | 289,356,5' 0 896, 61 289,722,561 40° 325,611 8,348,665 57,513,589 | 282,208,972 5.01 19.85 
1S77q (Bon. cca s sce ceucen.. |) 004,104,145 1,39 ),713 865,584,859 12, 404, 961 8,947,333 93, 419, 081 | 272,165,828 5.71 25 .55 
1878-79 ..............--. | 420,122,400 2,0°8,018 422,190,418 129, 358.936 5,629,714 149, 508,583 | 272,681,865 5.58 85 41 
1879-80...............+2. | 44857 6,530 486,106 449,242,736 153, 252,795 6,011,419 180,934,478 268,308,258 5 84 40.28 
1880-81....... .......... | 498,549,868 211,402 498,761,270 150, 565.477 7,945,786 186,475,251 | 312,286,019 6.06 87.39 
IED I paanecmnor pur 880,280,090 865,467 881,145,574 95, O71, 802 5,915,686 | 122,597.997 | 258,547,560 4.89 82.17 
ICSPARINS Godpopendaneoone |) Ulan e® 1,075,725 515,261,195 106,385, 398 9,205,664 | 148,785,693 | 356,475,499 6.57 29.44 
1888-84...... seccecceess | 420,1F4,500 24,329 420,178,829 70.349 012 9, 152, "260 111,534,182 | 308,644,647 5.50 26.54 
1884-85. ioe atv 512.763,900 2' 6,556 512,970,456 84,653,714 | 10, "648, 145 182,570,366 | 880,41 0,090 6.50 25.84 


In the compilations of aggregate exports of wheat and flour, a barrel of flour is reckoned at 414 bushels of wheat since July 1, 1879, and 
as 5 bushels previous to that date. 


*The average of consumption per capita is computed on each crop without re‘erence to the the variation in reserves, from year to year, 
and includes seeding and all other uses. 
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THE HOG IN AMERICA. 
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STATISTICS. 


WEIGHT OF HOGS AND LARD COMPARISONS FOR 18 WINTERS. 


The average of gross weight of hogs and yield of lard per hog, and the aggregate 
pounds of hogs packed, and total production of lard, during winter seasons, in the 
West as shown in the following: 


Average Total ths of Yield of Total ths of 
Winters. Gross weight Hogs, Lard, Lard, 

per Hog. gross weight. all kinds. all kinds. 
IRSBS8G. . fhieces ss 258.98 1,631,317, 504 35 22 221,881,069 
PURSE SO oi cars cisiare 1s 266.51 1,721,732,330 36.02 232,708,378 
ISBS HBS. coins eis 251.44 1,358,296 767 33 .25 179,629,538 
1882-83....... .. 267 02 1,637, 412,675 35.43 217,485,283 
SRR Boe cie ceisler: «1+ 262.70 1,509,918,845 86 44 309,472,775 
DRBOEBI ce cc cao. 259 .63 1,796.56 5,82 » 35.65 246,677,145 
NRTOERO EE. cs sdcisiss. 266 17 1,850,085,647 36 32 252,439,188 
TR REE ebeeanee 971.42 2,020,439,080 39.40 994,752,358 
OTe Siascteics cles < 282 .55 1,838, 133,703 38 61 251,193,500 
CVA (CR Ree atnee | 769.90 1,376,817,612 34.08 173,877,890 
AQUH=76.. 505 c0e::- 272.13 1,328,070,026 35 45 173,016,580 
NS T4AR TO eae.) 262.21 1,459,549,321 34.20 190,380,607 
STB T4 cnc es - 268 .71 1,468,908,7 1:3 35.02 191,444,035 
(SG TB os 290 538 1,571,899, 103 40 08 216,845,385 
102) Sy Cer 284 52 1,374,729, 231 88 54 188,603,317 


RELATIVE COST OF HOGS, PORK AND OTHER PRODUCT. 


During the past winter, 1885, the relation between value of green meats and of lard, 
exclusive of cost of packing, has averaged at Chicago about as follows: Short rib 
sides, $5.00; shoulders, 3.70; hams, $7.20; lard, 5 70—per pound. On this basis, and 
with the proportion of yield previously stated, the Cincinnati Price Current submits 
the following table as closely exhibiting the cost of the various leading articles of hog 
product, at stated prices for hogs: 


Hogs, Sides, Shoulders, Hams, Lard, Mess 
gross. green, green. green. tierces. Pork. 
BROOD annie 3.98 3.00 5.73 4.89 8 35 
Babe ope Dooce 4 31 3.25 6 2i 5.27 8.95 
B32 One Biemosscen 4.65 3.50 6 63 5 65 9.55 
Eid DecbanceHeas 498 3 75 7.16 6.03 10.15 
COS Sat ree 5.3L 4 00 7 64 6.41 10.75 
OEY. SOriopeeODe 5.64 4 25 8 12 6.79 11.35 
(a bla teot ade 5 97 4 50 8 60 TAlh 11.95 
LLU aoc apoeb 6 30 4 75 9 08 7 55 J2 55 
Da Desiaetipoas . 6 GL 5 00 9,55 7.92 13.15 
he eieonomanon 6 97 5.25 10.13 8.30 13.75 
SAU SesonnoKeed 7.30 5.F0 10.51 8.68 14.35 
Sey (eo ood pppoe On 7.63 5.75 10.99 9.06 14 95 
GOD ratios ciisrcrele (EYE 6 00 11.46 9.44 15.55 
(et oeeabatmcaite 8 30 6.25 11.94 9.82 16.15 
ane como Aen 8.63 6 50 12.42 10 20 16 75 
CU aramecaesre 8 96 6.75 12.89 10.58 17.35 
TE OU erick ores: 9.30 7 00 13 36 10.95 17.95 
Ue? ti aeenp opener 9 63 7.25 138k 11.83 18 55 
MBO BR Tale ere «6701 9.96 7.50 14.32 11.71 19.15 
MOM ste cciats ee 10 29 7.75 14.80 12.09 19.75 
SOONG as. )s 08 10.63 8 00 15.27, 12.46 20.35 


In the above, 35 cents per 100 poun’s is allowed for cost of lard package. Rules 
governing the packing of mess pork require 19) pounds of green meat to be packed in 
each barrel. It is assumed that the cuts for mess pork average about 5 per cent. be- 
low short rib sides in value, and that $1.15 approximately covers cost of package and 
salt; it was higher than this a portion of the time in the early part of the winter at 
Chicago. 

On the basis of calculation here submitted, the average cost of mess pork made &t 
Chicago the past winter has been about $:0.18 per barrel; lard in tierces, $6 05 per 10® 
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THE HOG IN AMERICA. 


pounds. The average cost of cured short ribs has been about $5.25 and shoulders $3.90 
per 100 pounds; green hams, $7.20 per 100 pounds. The general average for the entire 
West would be slightly less. 


The foregoing shows the cost of the articles mentioned from a given price for hogs. 
By taking a given price of mess pork to show what would be the relative price of hogs 
to make the same, and like calculations for green sides, the exhibit is as follows, on 
the relation of values of product previously noted: 


Pork. Hogs ,Sides. Hogs. 
B00 ssc os eco stoic tele ete Ble cer see 2.85] 4 00 ; 
BOD a QB i. oe <.s sie. 0 ow datateielstetp elelnotelelclersineeernees 3.20 
26, 4.50 
4.75 £3 
5 j 
5. 
bi) USA ee em anomie boo ccm cc 415 
LT CSABUGRAAR RANE IGnEae Supa GaLcobo atic 4 34 
600s Sich eis Ses Se Bee eee ee eee 4 52 
GOs aie vasiere'ad grate ros avawiaie ois lee elae ea Teen 4.71 
(iG eee HreriGratcomeme abn oisor ne 490 
ey (eee eR OtOmoGoOo nrlocbtD cn 5.09 
(fa\ USS SeRADocnasdarconahecchocbhssc 5 27 
FD steeds cece cleleinints bein cee ie eee 5 46 
150s cyan s owasiantae veeee VEG Ree nEee 5.65 
TUG. svcd be wslsatesiot care ainelet eee eee 5 84 
8 00. A 
8.25 
8.50 
8.75 
9 00 
9 25 
9 50 


The relation between prices of mess pork, lard green short rib sides, and cured rib 
sides, on the basis of the average relation at Chicago the past winter, is indicated in 
the following, at stated prices for mess pork: 


Mess’Pork, barrel! < scj.cciecneacines crass $ 9.00 9 50 10.00 10 50 11 00 11.50 
Ward: LOOMS... v1; xtaimoeeesiees ceeeee 5.30 5 62 5 93 6.25 6 57 6.88 
Green Short Rib Sides .......... Scythe ols 4 35 4 62 4.90 5.18 5 45 5.73 
Cured Short Rib Sides................. 4 56 4.85 5 14 5.44 5.72 6.0L 
Mess; Pork. barrell: scessccieecsccescere 12.50 13.00 13 50 14.00 14.50 
AGAvGs 100) IbS2e nce semitones Swe eoacen TCDL 7 83 8 14 8.46 8.77 
Green Short Rib Sides 6 28 6.56 6.84 7.11 7 39 
Cured Short Rib Sides 6.59 6.88 7 14 7.46 7.75 


TOTAL PACKING AT THE LARGE CITIES AND ALL INTERIOR POINTS. 

Total number of Hogs packed at the seven large cities, Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Louisville and Indianapolis, and total at all other or “in- 
terior’ points, for eleven winter seasons: 


Total at Total Total 
Seven Cities. Interior. All Points. 
WSSG Catcctassciteameclceees - 4,507,171 1,79 ',824 6,298,995 
SSD clecciscscreaieud eta toile ek 4,621 054 1,839,186 6,460.240 
SSE en wie siateiaisisiatolejece/erctourieiere 3,867,485 1,534,579 5,402,064 
PBRS i eeteioe ciewisiewisine cect 4,450,940 1,681,272 6,132,212 
BOSD tocteta VeteaGearcle = Weiclerpie cots 4,118,978 1.62%,782 5,747,760 
LAST SM ee, ea ee 5,047.488 1,871,968 6,919,456 
USSO oO ieie ee cinclec ise aacares 4,769,934 2,18',217 6,950.481 
ASTD ere te Sees ris eee 5,524,142 1,956,506 7,480,648 
ASUS eeerey men ticeee ticn ec 4,753,017 1,752,429 6,505,446 
TAMER RS 3h. ee ee 3,407,103 1.694,205 5,101,308 
A876 cece ein oaince tar 3,288,122 1,592,013 4,880, 185 


STATISTICS. 


1885-86. .... 
1884-85..... 


1883-84.............. 


TEGO 280 a atevcie cote efetersie 
TSS1E82 iene. 
TSS0S8 1, Riste Sones 
ASTO8O Ses cce anos 
1878579.../..... 
TAVIAIS ch aecncr x 
1876-77. 
1875-76. 
1874-75 
1873-74. 
1872-73 
1871-72. 
1870-1 
1869-70. 
1868-69. 
1867-68 . 
1866-67 
1865-66. 
1864-65. 
1863-64. 
1862-08 see cenrs 
TSG1=62 5) hee wee 
1860-61 
1850=00- meen 
1858-59... 
1857-58. .. 
1856-57. .. 
QDR DO Me one cae 
1854-55... 
1868254... 05.6.5.. 
9862=68 ... 2. ccs 
1851-52... 
1850-51.... 
1849-50... 


WINTER PACKING AT THE LARGE C1TIES FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS. 


Chicago. 


9,393,052 
2,368,217 
2,011,384 
2,557,823 
2,368,100 
2,781,064 
2,525,219 
9,943,115 
2,501,285 
1,618,084 
1,592,065 
1,690,348 
1,520,024 
1,425,079 
1,218°858 
918,087 
688,140 
597,954 
796,226 
639,332 
507,355 
760,514 
904,659 
970,264 
505,691 
271,805 
151,339 
171,634 
99,262 
74,000 
80,380 
78,694 
52,849 
44,156 
22,086 
20,000 


were wees 


Cincinnati. 


833,696 
835,435 
365,451 
425,400 
384.878 
522,425 
584,559 
623,584 
632,802 
523,576 
563,359 
560,164 
581,253 
626,305 
630,301 
500,066 
337,280 
356,555 
366,88 L 
462,610 
354,079 
350,600 
379,623 
608,457 
474,467 
433,799 
434,499 
382,826 
446,677 
344,512 
405,396 
355,786 
421,000 
361,000 
352,000 
834,000 
93,000 


St. Louis, 


(56,109 
442,087 
882,222 
827,004 
316,379 
474,159 
577,793 
629,261 
509,540 
414,447 
829,895 
462,246 
463,793 
538,000 
419,032 
805,600 
241,316 
224,341 
237,323 
176,800 
116,760 
185,894 
240,099 
175,000 
84,093 
79,-00 
70,326 
57,500 
98,000 
71,531 
93,700 
89,830 
90,000 
60,000 
47,168 
82,274 
124,000 


Milwaukee. 


843,423 
836,645 
265,467 
293,510 
823,119 
825,729 
340,783 
444,221 
871,982 
225,598 
181,972 
236,596 
291,054 
303,500 
315,000 
241,000 
172 626 
129,094 
159,463 
133,370 
87.853 
107,130 
141,091 
182,465 
94,761 
51,000 
52.000 
32,000 
16,000 
15,000 
84,000 
34,000 
43.000 
no report. 
no report. 
no report. 
no report, 


Louisville. 


122,261 
164,912 
141,704 
125,812 
131,007 
231,269 

31,259 
187,506 
279,414 
214,862 
223,147 
273,118 
226,947 
802,246 
309.512 
212,135 
182,000 
167,209 
140,980 
157,071 

90,519 

92,409 
103, 267 
116,000 

91,335 
198,751 
251,870 
288,590 
25 3,803 
245,830 
332,733 
283,788 
407,033 
801,000 
193,000 
196,000 
184,000 


290,500 
816,971 
974,095 
276,017 
249,178 
388,763 
364,021 
472,455 
270,150 
294,198 
323,184 
278,339 
295,766 
193,317 
172,100 
105,000 
55,474 
56,466 
52,645 
53,739 
36,000 
55,888 
6%,400 
77,000 
42,100 
38,781 
82,276 
33,217 
40,480 
27,160 
65,030 
34,476 
44,900 
27,000 
29,000 
18,000 
14,000 


Indianapolis | Kansas City. 


656,109 
606,787 
427,162 
445,674 
845,817 
339,678 
195,600 
224,000 
188,344 
116,038 
74,500 
73,500 
14,348 
187,221 
83.000 
86,20) 
25,500 
16,000 
2,500 


Total. 


4,507,181 
4,621,054 
8,867,485 
4,450,940 
4,118,978 
5,047,488 
4,769,284 
5,524,142 
4,753,017 
3,407,108 
3,288, 122 
3 574,311 
3.52", 185 
8,578 668 
8,147,803 
2,348,088 
1,702,384 
1,547,6 9 
1,755,968 
1,622,922 
1,192,566 
1,552,535 
1.826.139 
9,129,186 
1,292,447 
1,073,936 

992,310 

965,817 

954,292 

778.033 
1,011,239 

871.569 
1,058,782 
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YEARLY COMPARISONS. 


Number of Hogs packed in the West for the twelve months ending March Ist, for 
fifteen years: 


Summer. Winter. Total. 
deesebbes ehecee tan 4,954,572 6,298,995 11, 263.567 
Oi ce aed a ey 4,058,868 6,460,240 10,519, 108 
BRGOLOLE Sse ee es oceie 3,78 1,036 5,402,064 9,183,100 
(Se8568 fetes. be ee oe ee 3,210,787 6,132,212 9,342,999 
TREES Re bao soe 4,803,689 5,747,760 10,551,449 
Ga O1P crs coterie oe 5,323,898 €,919,456 12,248,354 
IBT0 O00 ca can ence eee 4,051,248 (,950,451 11,001,699 
Ta aened ae wires 8,878,044 7,480,648 10,858,792 
ASTT=TS ceo. WA soecses. 2,543,120 6,505,446 9.018,566 
TSIG-1 Tbe fee Sagan eee 2,307 866 5,101,308 7,203.1 
ASTEAVOE enabece os css 1,262,343 4,880,135 6,142,478 
HQUAC TOR Ne cee eerste 1,200,444 5,566,226 6.765,670 
AST STAR ont rs on 1,062,916 5.466,200 6,529,116 
HOVITS beeen alee aca 505,500 5,410,314 5,915,814 
HRTU=TA cyan knee ad eee 250,000 4,831,558 5,081,558 


For years ending October 31, the aggregate number of Hogs packed in the West for 
twelve months, has been as follows: 


IROGE oe Se a cereeaes ae V1,494:819'|IS79. cciecie aocc sce ee 7,644,428 
TE pe aaa as ARC 8 NaF 9,460:982)| 1876... cone vos oecbone es eae 7,188,001 
TAGSe owe a Soke, See 9.913248 | 1975s... csc ates eee 6,828,569 
SSC Ween RIM NG Ap eats fe hoo 8958/5471 ISTE: oc ..cos cca 6,669,644 
TAL cc ee eee 11,798 '145 W678 <2 et ee 6,473,230 
ct i eee CAS A Ae 39.974. 949 | 1972.0. <0 c. cased oe ck oe ee 
AGTO. he So ee ee eee 11.691.996:| 1971 ....5.0. 5a Oe eee 3,945,251 
FT ee Os WS oy Mie ay Se TOE Py: 9'882.990 


WINTER HOG PRODUCT MADE, 


By taking the aggregate gross weight of hogs packed, al'owing 36 per cent, for 
sides, 9 per cent. for shoulders, and 11 wer cent. for hams. and allowing for amount of 
sides and shoulders made into barreled pork, as indicated by the returns of different 
kinds of barreled pork made, the following comparisons are arrived at for the winter 
packing in the West: 


1885-86. 1884-85. 
Gross weight of hogs, fbs..............-.--- 1,63 1,317,504 1,721,732,330 
Sides, green, 1b5........-...0.---eesceceeses- 587,274,302 619,823,639 
Shoulders, green, Tbs.........---6.2-------- 146,818,575 154,955,910 
Hams, green, IbS...........-.-----++---2---- 170,544,925 129,390,566 
Total green meats, tbs ............---..---- 83,537,802 964,170,105 
Sides put into barrels, ths..............-...- 99,746,215 131,359,910 
Sides Memainin ee dOS) seeaaselsecreleieteate errs) 487,528,087 508,463,729 
Shoulders put into barrels, Ths........-.-... 4,048,565 7,702 260 
Shoulders remaining, tbs ................-. 142 770,070 147,253,659 
Sides and shoulders barreled............... 163,794,720 149,062.170 
Sides, shoulders and hams not barreled.... 809,743,082 845,107,935 
Mardimade: base eeree cece cieceees cre cer 221,881,069 232,708,378 
Tierces of lard, 330 tbs. each................ 672,366 705,177 
Totaliprocduclbs eos ses eeee eee sae 1,135 418.871 1.496.878.1483 


MEATS AND LARD FOR 15 YEARS. 


The aggregate meat product of Hogs, packed in the West, and pounds of Lard, for 
fifteen years, ending March 1, compare as follows: 


Meat product, ths Pounds of Lard. 


BRAG COGS ers tae ac eee eee 1,577,932.305 390,640,521 
TO a oe OER ee Sac 1,497,356,948 364,375,925 
TORTEOL ee sek Mee oe Smee ene ete 1,280,065,520 318,471,958 
ARIES Bcc eee sae .t ce ae te cee eee 1,315,056,380 316,06?,863 
TECIECy Da ae EE A 65.5 rao | 1,468,375,409 363,772,069 
TAQ RIS ic Si nins ss odes A de Sieeeee heae ee 1,694, 253,397 409,874,899 
TSYOSSO TCE 0) Meee sit sao. ce oe 1,556.5 15,812 382,019,860 
QIN ONE e Sere h ee: Nasa) ce eee ea eee 1,579,311,295 408,701,858 
TRTRETREM RCE fetes ness eh 1,368, 612,308 408,701,858 
TOTO2TT bette Sins atk ane et een 1,068,450, 173 243,918,870 
ASTER eee enone 900,411,218 208,831,900 
EOTALTGL ee ie He Phe cis metic, cone eeues eee 955,158,586 221,880,256 
1S7S TLS PON PE ake enk cn cee 958,748,419 232,556,195 
Te hy (ee ok ee Bi te eee 947,494,998 932,219,585 
SQUAT ON Rep em shee seme he eee 802 293.369 196.103.317 
On _______¥ + 


STATISTICS. 


The following table shows the numbers of swine in European coun- 
tries. 


Countries. Years Swine. Countries. Year. Swine. 


1880 2,727,541 || Netherlands..... .....] 1882 403,618 
1880 4,160,127 ||, Portugal .............. 1882 971,085. 
1880 646,375 || Roumania... ......... 1873 837,000 
1881 527,417 || Russia in Europe. . 1877 10,839,092: 
1880 NAHM MEGA ws Begccasseaccae 1882 1,067,940 
1883 O20 DST OS PAllier eicer-cierceloteie nie eve 1878 2,348,602 
1884 2,584,391 || Winland./........::.... 1880 154.338. 
Wrelandie ote cae 1884 1,306,195 || Sweden .............. 1882 430,648 
Isle of Man, &c...... 1884 15,619 |} Norway .............. 1875 101,020 
GTERCOr.. doe. fs ep an 1875 179,602 || Switzerland.......... 1876 334,515 
Miallives. - su neshoscas a: 1881 1,163,916 


The extraordinary increase of our exportation in the last half of the 
decade from 1871 to 1880 was due to the harvest failures of that period 
in Europe and the uniformly large corn crops of this country. The re- 
sult was a greater aggregate value of exports in five years than in the 
fifty years from 1821 to 1870. The exhibit is as follows: 


VALUE OF EXPORTS OF HOGS AND HOG PRODUCTS BY DECADES. 


Years. Dollars. Years. Dollars. Years. Dollars. 
AGWen access. Wood, 1G Pi sraieey peti ypegoobeadaae 12,190,721 
VX een anonne 1,357,899 2,629,4(3 |/1862.............. 24,298,808 
USes yolmeascoddae 1,291,323 2,110,020 ||1863............-.] 38,844,988 
TG) ies es ea 1,489,651 8,236,470 ||1864.............. 29,498,992 
BGQ5 Stas cect sicls 1,832 679 2,991,288 ||1865............. | 26,485,043 
Usvcso ww eeoodedooH 17892,429 3,883,884 17,044,355 
TP ipoon pc 4ao0sabe 1,555,698 6,630,842 18,568,514 
1828 1,495,830 9,003,272 18,190,928 
Lvalbocaooun soups 1,493,629 9,245,885 18,348,936 
MRS NM sein is: 1,315,245 7,550,287 15,499,400 

Rotaleen ecm ccs 15,077,898 Totale....; 49,902,588 Total......-... 213,965,715 
LB pecaodogse 1,501,644 ||1851............. £368,015 WW 1Silen os. 3. -ietea- 23,053,413 
BSR st. 2 cige wets MS2S5196 ISSA cseee er «eee: 8,765,470 |/1872.............. 45,974,672 
USSH is connie c 2,151,558 |/1858............. 6,202,324 |/1878.............. 62,062,389 
K3) atonecoudas DEAOGOOL SSL Tey cris ele - PAS OGIOLG || 1ST4e.. 2 stoi ealets = 60,126,476 
156 heoAnooaer WUIGS732) 180.6. 2-1-0 =< UD US Ley || Peeve aaAocooomoar 57,923,845 
ASSGsen. ses 1,383,344 |/1856............. 12,770,548 ||1876.............. 68,508,005 
MODs nee ele, ere 29S TIC ESD ican octet wicisie cee 12,467,029 ||1877,..........--. 82,070,671 
Ie ee peeaedecene 1,312,346 ||1858............. 9,430,272 ||1878.......... -.. | 86,947,238 
SSO reper ety 1,777,230 ||1859.. ......... 8,438,069 |)1879:............ 79,438,936 
TSAO} os. 1,894,894 ||1860............. 10,329,516 }|1880.............. 85,259,331 

Total..........} 16,821,741 |} Total. ...... 90,436,424 |} Total......... 651,364,976 


*Not including hogs; live animals not being separately given. 


In the first twenty years in this long period the advance was slow, 
though the aggregate value in no year fell below one million dollars, 
A marked acceleration is observed in the latter part of the third decade, 
followed by a temporary retrograde, and that by a few years of large1 
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exportation in the fourth. In the last twenty years, however, the de- 
velopment of exportation has been phenomenal. The average annual 

exportation for twenty-five years, including hogs, with pork products, 
has been 530,000,000 pounds. If 200 pounds be taken as the average 
cured product of a hog, as it is very nearly, the average requirement 
of hogs for exportation has been 2,650,000. The annual home consump- 
tion of pork products during the same period has averaged 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds. The average production of twenty-five years is 3,530,000,- 
000, of which the exportation has been 15 per cent. The present con— 
sumption, at 70 pounds per capita, is about 4,000,000,000. To avoid 
error, as to the number slaughtered, it should be observed that the ay- 
erage weights of hogs slaughtered by farmers is much less than that of 
the packers. The average weight of swine slaughtered is 175 pounds. 
As a rule, the lower the price the larger the quantity exported. 


QUANTITY OF PRODUCTS EXPORTED. 


Live Hogs. | Bacon and Hams. Lard. Pork, 
Wears) oe a. eS 2h Ee ae ee eee eee 
ended P 
June 30— Price Price Price Price 
No. per Pounds. per Pounds. per Pounds. per 
head tb Tb 
oe Fe || ee es 
Cents Cents Cente 
I86L ....-. 463 |$ 7.06 6,264,267 9.6 47,908,911 9.9 81,297,400 8.3 
4962 ', Bc: 3,306| 7.13} 141,212,786 | 7.3] 118,578,307 | 8.4 61,820,400 | 64 
1863....-.| 9,467 | 10.18] 218,243,609 8.5 155,336,596 10.1 65,570,200 6.6 
1864 ...... 9,199} 9.45) 119,886,446 ably 97,190,765 11.6 63,519,400 9.2 
W865 cae 1,400] 9.12 45,990 712 | 22 9 44,342,295 20.5 41,710,20) 16.4 
1886 ...... 951] 16.25] 37,538,930 | 16.7 3,110,451 | 19.8 30,955,788 | 15.9 
i es 8,577] 11 21] 25,648,296 | 12.8] 45,608,081 | 14 5 97,374,877 | 12.1 
¥868...... 1,399 | 13.19 43 659.064 12 5 64,555,462 14,6 28,690. 133 11.4 
ISON Fossey) ceca lllewemien 49,228, 165 1b.2 41,887,545 17 8 24,439,832 14.2 
iy (URS aaa | 12,058 | 15.74 88,968.256 15.7 35,808,530 16.6 24,639, -31 3.0 
ahah 8,770} 7.00 71,440,854 11.4 80,037,297 13.2 39 250,750 11.0 
rei ee 56,110| 9.77] 246,208,143 | 86] 199,651,60 | 10.1 57,169,518 | 72 
late 19,720} 7.90] 395,381,737 | 8.9| 930,584,207 | 9.2 64,147,461 | 7.8 
1874,.....| 18,581] 10.25] 847,405,405 | 96 | 205,227,471 | 9.4 70,482,379 | 82 
Lirigiceeoc 34,979 | 11.38} 250,285,549 11.4 166,859,393 13.7 56, 152,331 10.1 
1876 ., 8,944] 9.85) 327,730,172 12 1 168,465,839 13.3 54,195,118 105 
7 LY’ (Boe 35,107 | 10.74] 460,057,146 10.8 234,741,233 10.9 69,67 1,894 9.0 
1878 ...... 29,284] 9.13) 592,814,851 87 $43,667,920 8.8 71,880,255 6.8 
1879. 75,129} 9 32) 732,249,576 7.0 326,658,686 7.0 81,401,676 57 
1880 ..... 43,434] 5 05) 759,773,109 6.7 374,979,286 74 95,949,786 6.2 
WSSL Soci 97,456 | 7.39) 746,914,545 8.2 878,142,496 93 107,928,086 77 
S62... 36,363! 14.01] 468,026,640 | 10.0] 250,867,740 | 11 6 80,417,466 | 9.0 
18%3.. 16,120 | 16.90} 340,258,670 11.2 224,718,474 11.8 62, 116.302 10 0 
TS8Rt.. 46,382 | 13 53) 389, 199,368 10.2 265,094,719 95 +60 .363,318 79 
3885...... 55,025 | 10.53) 400,127,119 93 283,216,839 8.0 {71,649,365 7.2 
Total.. .| 982,338 1,189,899,445 |...... 4,412 934,653 |..... 1,444,933,955 =e 


———————_—_—__—————— ee 
*Animals not separately enumerated in 169. 
Not including 185,417 pounds of fresh pork. 
Not including 421,103 pounds of fresh pork, 


BREEDS OF SWINE IN AMERICA. 


in this chapter we give the reader all the information we have been 
able to obtain from every accessible source, in regard to the name, de- 
scription, peculiarities, origin, locality time covered, and some of the 
opinions of the public concerning every breed or combination of breeds 
of hogs that have at any time had a name and habitation in America, and 
especially in the United States. 

It can be truthfully said that such absolute certainty as will silence 
criticism or contradiction, can not now be arrived at; on the contrary, 
there is much confusion in the information now attainable. This con- 
dition arises from several causes, and among others, are the following: 
First and most important, isa dearth of recorded facts; second, imper- 
fect descriptions as to color, form, locality and names of breeds; third, 
grades often called by the breed name of the pure bred ancestors; 
fourth, indiscriminate crossing and combinations of blood; fifth, igno- 
rance, prejudice and passion of the early writers: sixth, too much 
hearsay and jumping at conclusions, which are put down as glibly as 
though they were established facts. Often the same breed had different 
names in diflerent localities, and breeds having the same name are given 
one description in one locality and an entirely different one in other 
parts of the country; besides, the differences in description are often so 
marked as to suggest that they were mere grades. 

Men then, as now, were human; and, often those who knew most, 
said the least. The ready and easy writer often knows less than his 
neighbor who keeps silent. Again, the writers, then, as now, were 
interested boomers of their own stock, and not as careful and painstak- 
ingly correct as the historian should be. Newspapers were scarce, the 
mails slow, men of experience and action were too much occupied wjth 
everyday matters and necessities to stop long enough to write their in- 
formation,or correct mistakes of others, whether obtained from experi- 
ence or observation. 

Our sources of information for this chapter have been various, but we 
here especially acknowledge our obligations to the American Farmer, 
Albany Cultivator, Ploughboy, American Agriculturist, Ohio Cultivator, 
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Franklin Farmer, Gennessee Farmer, Western Farmer and Gardener, N. Y. 
Farmer, Farmers’ Cahinet, encyclopedias, agricultural almanacs, New 
York Agricultural Reports, Indiana Agricultural Reports, early publi- 
cations, National Live Stock Journal, Breeders’ Gazette, Swine Breeders” 
Journal, and other late publications. 

We have tried to get not only names and descriptions of breeds, but 
the portion of the country covered.by each breed, and the length of 
time of their several existence. That errors and ommissions may be 
found, we have no doubt, but we have done the best we could to get all 
the facts, and in doing so, have in several instances, taken the state- 
ments of persons as to their recollection of early matters. 

We clearly recognize the difficulties of placing before our readers the 
whole truth, as to every breed, and especially is this true of the earlier 
times when written evidence is meagre, and to say the least, often un- 
satisfactory. In current times self-interest, prejudice and ignorance 
often mar the value of human testimony and it is reasonable to assume 
that such obstacles have always existed. We are not of that number 
that believe that only theold times were pure and unbiased; on the 
contrary, We firmly believe that the people in this age are as good and 
trustworthy as of old and more intelligent. In current matters we often 
have the key that unlocks the door of self-interest and prejudice, but 
for the early times we have not the same facilities for judging of the 
words and actions of men. 

Jt is not the design to give a history or description of the swine of 
other countries, except in so far as it may be necessary to describe or 
give information of the representatives brought here. There can be 
but little doubt that the early settlers, as they came to this country, 
brought with them the domestic animals of their native lands, and it 
may not be amiss to here state that Louisiana and Canada were largely 
settled by the French; New England, Virginia, Maryland and the Car- 
olinas by the English; New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 
the Dutch and English; Delaware by the Swedes, while Florida, West 
Indies, Mexico and the South American States by the Spanish. 

We have no very definite information of the kind or quality of swine 
in any of the old conntries mentioned at the date of the settlement of 
the various colonies, except the general statement that the hogs were 
coarse, Wild, and in a manner, uncultivated. They were, however, di- 
vided into two classes, viz.: Large and small breeds. The large breeds 
were found in England, Germany and North France; the smaller in 
Spain, Italy and South France. Large, coarse, spotted and white hogs 
were found in England, north part of France, and some portions of 
Europe. Reddish, brown and yellow red, were the prevailing colors of 
swine in Portugal, part of Spain and North German States, while in 
Scotland and Ireland the hogs were of a dusky, brownish gray color, 
and one peculiarity of the old Irish hog was wattles or teat like 
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appendages hanging from the jaws. In Italy, South France and parts 
of Spain were found the small, fine-boned, black breeds of swine. It 
was from such stock the first settlers obtained their supply of hogs, and 
from such gatherings the common or woods hog of the colonies was 
constructed, or probably constructed itself. 

The African slave trade, which commenced as early as 1550, and con- 
tinued until 1825, was the means of introducing from Africa two breeds 
of swine into ail the countries dealing in slaves, and especially into the 
New World. This traffic was commenced by Spain, and soon followed 
by the English, Dutch and French. The first slaves brought to the 
colonies in America, was by a Dutch vessel in 1620, and they were 
landed at Jamestown, Va., and by 1776, it is estimated that 300,000 had 
been brought to the several colonies. In 1776 the Continental Congress 
resolved that no more slaves should be imported, but when the consti- 
tution was framed in 1778, Congress was, by it, prohibited from inter- 
fering with the traffic before 1808. At the last mentioned date, the 
trade was abolished, but as no penalties were provided for vio- 
lation of the act, but little attention was paid to it. In 1820 the Con- 
gress of the United States passed an act declaring the slave trade pira- 
ey; Great Britain passed a similar act in 1825, and both countries took 
active measures to, and did, suppress the trade. 

It was, then, between 1620 and 1820, that the two African breeds of 
swine were introduced into what is now the United States, and most 
tikely the larger part were introduced in the seventeenth century. The 
African breeds are described as follows: 

“* The smaller breed resembles the Chinese variety, but are somewhat 
less, being short-legged, round bodied animals, of a black or dark 
brown color, the bristles few and almost as fine as hairs, and the tail 
terminating in a tuft.”’ 

The other African breed from the coast of Guinea, is described as 
follows: 

‘‘'These animals were large in size, square in form, of a reddish color, 
the body covered with short, bristly hair, and smoother and more 
shiny than almost any other variety of the porcine race; the tail long, 
and the ears long, narrow, and terminating in a point. This variety is 
also found in Brazil.”’ 

We find in the Ploughboy in 1820 a correspondent writing as follows: 
“The African or Guinea make a superior cross with the common hog, 
rendering all further attempts at improvement unnecessary. This 
‘breed should not be confounded with the China, and is commonly called 
‘the ‘no bone hog,’ on account of the very small size of its bones.” 

Another correspondent in the American Farmer says the African or 
‘Guinea breed was brought here as early as 1804, and possibly earlier, 
and were use in the Eastern and Southern States. 

In 1820 a New Jersey correspondent of the American Farmer mentions 
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three very large hogs, which were out of an African or Guinea 
sow, and sired by an English boar. The three hogs are described as 
almost white 

Another correspondent of the same paper, in 1821, says: ‘‘There is a 
valuable breed of swine in the neighborhood of Patterson, N. J., a 
cross of the English with the African or Chinese, and was brought from 
the Dutch settlements of South America.”’ 

It seems that those African hogs, and especially the larger ones, were 
introduced into all slave-holding countries, England, France, Spain, 
Germany, and the American colonies, and prior to that time, the old 
Engilsh hog was white or spotted—no red or sandy ones. 

Query: Is not this hog from the coast of Guinea the original factor 
of the sandy Berkshire of England and the Jersey Red of the United 
States ? - 

The first of the English improved breeds, of which we have any di- 
rect account, is the Parkinson-Bedford-Woburn breed, although we are 
of the opinion that the old Yorkshires and Suffolks came first, from 
some accounts we find later. However, the Parkinson stands first in 
order by specific mention. 

PARKINSON, alias BEDFORD, alias WOBURN. 
This breed was at different times known by each of the above 


names; first, as the Parkinson; next, as the Bedford; lastly, as the 
Woburn. It was introduced into Maryland, near Baltimore, about the 
year 1800, possibly a year or two earlier. It is very clearly settled that. 
the Duke of Bedford, whose country seat was named Woburn, Eng- 
land, sent by a man named Parkinson, a pair or trio of pigs, as a pres- 
ent to General Washington. Parkinson took them to his farm near 
Baltimore, and kept them instead of giving them to Washington. 
There he bred them and sold their pigs throughout the Eastern and 
Southern States, and, giving them no name, they took the name of the 
Parkinson breed; later, the name Bedford was applied, when their his- 
tory became known, and the name Woburn was applied in Kentucky 
by Dr. Martin, upon his finding in the Complete Grazer that name ap- 
plied to the Duke’s hogs. So much for the names. The first mention 
we find of the Woburn hog in England is in 1806, a writer describing 
it as a new variety introduced by the Duke of Bedford, and exhibited 
at Lord Somerville’s cattle show, and it is said that they were of vari- 
ous colors, well formed, hardy, very prolific, kindly disposed to fat- 
ten and rapid growers, attaining large size. 

The hogs which Parkinson brought are described by early writers as 
of large size, deep bodies, short legs, and thin hair, easily kept and 
maturing early. But few writers say anything as to color; some, how- 
ever, say, they were spotted; whether black and white, or white and 
red, or what colors constituted the spots, we are not informed. One 
early writer, however, says they were white, with dark ash colored. 
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spots, and were produced in England by a cross of Chinese upon the 
large English hog. A gentleman living in Virginia in 1825 then wrote 
that he was acquainted with Parkinson, that he was an honorable man, 
and that the story about the Duke of Bedford and his pigs was all 
bosh; that the hogs were Berkshires. This writer has often been quo- 
ted by Berkshire breeders as showing that everything good was of and 
from their favorites. But if the Virginia gentleman was correct, it is 
difficult to understand why, if Parkinson was such a ‘‘ perfect gentle- 
man,’’ and came honestly by the pigs, he did not say they were Berkshires 
and proudly point to the fact that the breed had existed since the flood! 
There is, however, much better evidence that the story which is pro- 
nounced all bosh, is true, and it is this: Hon. Timothy Pickering, who 
was Washington’s Secretary of State and confidential friend, introduc- 
ed this breed into Massachusetts at an early day, as Bedfords, and 
gave out the story of the Duke of Bedford’s present. There is still 
stronger evidence: The name of the breed from that time forward asa 
rule, was Bedford, and that, too, in and around Baltimore, where Par- 
kinson still lived. A writer in one of the early periodical says, in 
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DR. MARTIN’S WOBURN Sow, “BARBARA.” 

speaking of the Virginian’s assertion, that the Parkinsons were Berk- 

shires, ‘‘ I have seen and owned many of them and they were not like the 

Berkshire, old or new, in color or form.”’ 

So much for their origin, color, etc. They spread rapidly over Mary- 
land, Eastern Virginia, New York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
and went West with the early settlers into Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Illinois and Iowa. In Massachusetts the spots were bred 
out and they then became white, while in Maryland, Virginia, and 
the West and South, they were spotted, and generally called Wobrun. 
Above is an illustration of one owned in Kentucky, by Dr. Martin, in 
1840, and is claimed to be a descendant from the Parkinson importation, 
but it was called by Dr. Martin, ‘‘ Woburn.”’ 

It is said Col. W. O. Vaughn, of Massachusetts, imported Bedfords 
from England into Massachusetts in 1822. They were spotted. Capt. 
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Jas. White, in 1820, imported two Bedfords into Pennsylvania, and a 
little later Jas. Kersey brought to the same State one (a boar) which 
measured 22 inches across the shoulders and weighed 800 pounds. 

Dr. Martin says: ‘‘ Ihave had this breed in Kentucky since 1832.” 

In 1839, a man in Pennsylvania imported three Woburn pigs, but 
they had a large share of Neapolitan blood, and were so nearly naked 
that Dr. Martin says he refused to buy them or their progeny. Dr. M. 
further says he ‘‘ has seen and owned no less than Jive distinct varieties 
called Bedfords,’’ and accounts for the variation by saying that proba- 
bly many of them were merely grades. 

That the Bedfords were extensively used East, West and South, in 
crossing upon other breeds, the common hog, and grades of all sorts, is 
beyond all question. They had an existence in name, at least, up to 
about 1850, or possibly later. Their influence for good can hardly be 
overestimated. Dr. Martin’s were probably as near pure as any of the 
later animals, and his are described as follows: 

‘“‘The head, neck, and ear, fine, the latter somewhat rounded and 
jeaning forward and outward; the shoulder generally good, with a sink- 
ing behind the shoulder in a majority of them; back otherwise good, 
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and slightly arched; very broad ribs, coming out finely and supporting 
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the belly better than is common in any other breed; loin splendid, but 
high above the shoulders toa very great degree; the rump drooping 
rather suddenly ; the ham large, but not as thick and round as it ought 
to be, the twist fair; the flank in some good, and in others sadly tuck- 
ed; the legs generally so good as to resemble the deer much more than 
the how; the bone stont; the skin good; handling very fine; the hair 
long, coarse and harsh; weight, 500 to 600 pounds at 18 months to 2 
years, and fattening easily at any age.”’ 

Above is an illustration of a cross between the White Berkshire and 
the Woburn breeds, 

Dr. Martin, who lived in Kentucky, was in his day, quite a noted 
swine breeder, and his writings exhibit much familiarity with the his- 
tory and forms of the then existing breeds. He made several ex- 
perimental crosses withthe Woburns. One was a cross of White Berk- 
shire boar and a Woburn sow, and the result was the Banter pigs; 
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another, a cross with Big China and Calcutta breed. the latter he called 
Alloyed Woburns, and he says they were gray and black spotted, and 
very highly regarded by him. He crossed them with the Neopolitan, 
and later with the Irish Grazier. The Woburns, or Bedfords, were 
used in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Eastern Iowa, to a considerable ex- 
tent, prior to 1855, and may fairly be said to have been one of the first 
of the improved breeds west of the Alleghennies. 
CHINA BREEDS. 

The White China hog was introduced as early as 1805, possibly earlier. 
At least we find it almost contemporaneous with the Parkinson-Bedford 
breed. The first ones introduced were white in color. They were fol- 
lowed by the gray, blue and black, in their order. All the early Chi- 
nese hogs were similar in form, although varied in color. They were 
small, fine boned, hollow backed, belly very low, short legged, short 
tailed, small headed, very large, massive neck, and small eared hogs, 
having a remarkable tendency to fatten, and were fairly hardy and pro- 
lific. We here insert an early illustration, found in the Albany Cultiva- 


GRAY CHINA. 


tor, and copied from an old English work; it is said to have been a fair 
representative of the Gray China. The upper part of the body was 
nearly bare, and on the belly the hair was long and thin. The first 
Gray China importation into the United States, that we find notice of, 
was in 1817, the Blue in 1821, and the Black in 1824. Many importa- 
tions were made from time to time, the last being in 1847, when a pair 
was imported from Canton, China, and placed ou the Oaklands (N. Y.) 
farm. From the time of their first introduction until the last, they 
were more generally used in crossing upon other breeds in the United 
States, than all other breeds, and their use was not confined to any one 
locality, but was general and extended. There can be no question but 
that the principal improving blood, both in England and the United 
States, was the Chinas, and there has been few, if any, of the improved 
breeds in the United States that has not at some time felt and responded 
to the magic influence of its connection; its blood was the first and con- 
trolling current that soothed and broke the wild, fierce, restless spirit 
of the old woods hog, and induced that gaunt, hungry, thriftless ma- 
rauder to be quiet, contented and thrifty. 

If John had done nothing more for the ‘‘ Melican man,’’ he deserves 
the gratitude of the people for his contribution to America’s greatest 
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product. The Chinese as a breed, kept pure, was not considered a suc- 
cess, on account of its small size, but as an improver of other breeds, 
it stands without a peer or rival. From the pure Chinese have sprung 
others called Improved China, Big China, and Spotted China. 

The origin of the Improved China is given by Mr. C. N. Berment and 
others, in 1835, as follows: 

‘‘'This superior breed of swine was first introduced here by the late 
Christopher Dunn, Esq. Some ten years since, while passing through 
Princeton, or New Brunswick, New Jersey, in the stage, his sagacious 
eye was attracted by a beautiful sow with her litter of pigs running in 
the streets. Delighted with their appearance, he was determined to 
possess some of them if possible. He accordingly applied to the driver 
of the stage to procure a pair of them for him. They were, of course, 
procured and delivered, and from these two have sprung my Improved 
China hogs. | Their color is various, some white, black and white spot- 
ted, and others blue and white. hey are larger and longer in the 
body than the pure China breed, upright or mouse ears, small heads 
and legs, broad on the back, round bodied, and hams well let 
down, skin thin, fiesh delicate and fine flavored. They are easy keep- 
ers, quiet and peaceable disposition, and keep in good condition on 
grass only. They are not remarkable for size, seldom attaining more 
than 200 to 250 pounds, and sometimes to 300 pounds. Therefore, they 
can not, in their pure state, be called the ‘farmer’s hog,’ but their 
great value is in crossing with the common hog.”’ 

Mr. Bennett, who lived near Albany, N. Y., bred, advertised and 
sold this breed for several years, shipping to Kentucky, Ohio and 
Tennessee, and other parts of the country. Dr. Martin, of Kentucky, 
obtained some of them. How this breed originated, or where, we find 
no trace. 

BIG CHINA. 

On the authority of Cephas Holloway, an aged Shaker of Union Vil- 
lage, Ohio, we learn that as early as 1816, John Wallace, then trustee 
of Shaker Village, brought from Philadelphia, Pa., a boar and three 
sows called Big China hogs. The boar and two sows were entirely 
white. The other sow had some sandy spots upon her, in which ap- 
peared some small black spots. They were understood to be either 
imported and from imported stock. These hogs and their progeny 
were used in Warren and Butler counties upon the best breeds then ex- 
isting. Where this breed was imported from, if at all, is something ‘‘no 
fellow can find out,’’? as no such breed seems to haye existed elsewhere. 

SPOTTED CHINA. 

A correspondent of the Kansas Farmer says that in 1836 he lived in 
Union County, Indiana, (which adjoins Butler County, Ohio,) and that 
in that year R. Paddock and T. Barnard introduced into Union County 
a spotted hog, which was called *‘ Spotted China.’’ It is said to have 
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fattened easily, weighed from 350 to 500 pounds, and claimed to be im- 
ported. This was probably one of Bement’s Improved Chinas, as 
some of his were spotted, and he was shipping his stock West and 
South. 

The writer remembers a China hog, owned by his father, who lived 
in Southeastern Ohio, in 1846. It was kept in a pen made of four boards, 


twelve feet long and twelve inches high. It was so fat and gentle that 
it never attempted to get over the twelve-inch fence. The above illus- 
‘tration is drawn by the writer from memory. 

BAKEWELL. 

We find in 1819, a breed in Massachusetts called Bakewelland said to 
be imported from England. We find no such breed mentioned in Eng- 
lish history, and think it and Leicester are one and the same breed, as 
Bakewell was one of the improvers of the Leicester. The Bakewell 
is said to have been equal in fattening qualities and more hardy than 
the Byfield, and was used to, and made a valuable cross, upon the By- 
field and Bedford breeds. 

WELSH. 

This breed is mentioned in the introductory chapter cof this book, and 

illustrated by a large half-breed sow. 
GRASS BREED. 

This is one of the éarliest breeds in the United States, but from whence 
and when it came, is a conundrum we can not answer. We read of it 
in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts, 
and it is not always described as the same color or form. Some writers 
describe it as white, and others as spotted, but all say it- was a good 
breed. Its birthplace is much like that given by an Indian. When 
asked where he was born, he answered: ‘‘ At Cape Cod, Nantucket, 
and all along the shore.”’ 

Here is a description, taken from the Ploughboy of 1820: ‘‘ Have 
short legs and noses; white, sleek hair; small bones; are comely, fat, 
indolent, good natured sort of swine. Will make a growth of one 
pound per day, and aninstance is given of a March pig killed the fol- 
lowing October, and weighing dressed, 311 pounds and 2 ounces.”’ 

One was exhibited at Albany, N. Y., in March, 1821, which was 2 
years and 3 months old, and weighed 1,133 pounds. Another one, 
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weighing 1,068 pounds, at 3 years old, and sold by MeNutt, of Salem-_ 
Mass., toa man in Canada for $200. In a report to the New York Ag 
ricultural Society, published in 1860, a writer says: ‘*‘The breeds are 
chiefly the common Grass hog, which is a large, white, and rather 
coarse animal.’? This breed is probably derived from the English 
Shropshire swine, improved in this country by a cross with the Berk- 
shire. 

Winslow C. Watson, ina ‘‘ prize essay,’’ published in the New York 
State Agricultural Society’s Reports, in 1855, says: 

“The first improvement in swine in New York was effected by the 
introduction of the Grass-fed hogs, as they were then called. These 
appeared soon after the importation of the Merino sheep. The swine 
were often called in derision the ‘ Merino hog.’ I have a distinet rec- 
ollection of the appearance of those swine. They were not large, but 
finely formed; the head small; the body round, well proportioned and 
compact; the legs were short and small boned; the color was spotted, 
with a dusky white upen a black ground. They were at first almost 
universally decried, and public sentiment was opposed to them equally 
with their associates, the Merinos. Their valuable qualities, however. 
gradually overcame their prejudices, and worked them into popular 
favor.”’ 

In Pennsylvania, at an early day, they are described as of medium 
size, and white, with occasionally sandy spots. The Grass breed, from 
all accounts, was a valuable one, and was crossed with all new breeds 
introduced during its time, and also upon the common hogs of the 
country. Itis as frequently and favorably mentioned from 1819 to 
1830, as any other breed, but seems to have been swallowed up and ab- 
sorbed in other breeds about 1840, as after that it is mentioned, on-- 
ly as a thing of the past. After it had passed away as a breed, it was: 
still traced to as a starter of many of the best breeds and grade hogs. 
A number of correspondents have attempted to give its origin, and 
among others we find a Berkshire breeder claiming the Grass breed as. 
Berkshires. It was beyond doubt a mere guess, and a poor one at that, 
but illustrates the modesty of the friends of the Berkshire. If any 
good hog has appeared in early or late days of American history, 
where there was a doubt as to its origin, and some Berkshire fellow did 
not pop up and claim it as ‘* the-original-J acob-Townsend-blown-in-the-— 
bottle,’’ it has escaped our observation. 


BYFIELD. 

The Byfield made its appearance in the United States about the year 
1812, and two accounts are given of its origin, and as they are consist- 
ent with each other, the one being really a part of the other, we are 
satisfied they are correct. he first account is substantially as follows: 
A farmer living near Byfield, Mass., saw and purchased at a fair a nice, 
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stylish, thrifty, white pig, and took it home. It proved a rapid grower, 
and easy, quiet feeder, and from it sprang the breed. 

The other, and to our minds, the better account, is as follows: A 
vessel, loaded on the west coast of Africa, took on board some swine of 
that country to be used as provisions; one of them, a sow, was left 
over, and proved to be in pig. She was given to a widow living in 
Newburyport, Mass. The sow had a thrifty litter of pigs, white in 
color, and showed an uncommon aptitude to fatten. They were at first 
called Newbury Whites. 

Gorham Parsons owned a farm near by called ‘‘ Byfield.’? He bought 
some of the pigs at a fair, and took them to his farm and bred them. 
They proved to be valuable, and had quite a reputation in the neigh- 
borhood, and took the name of the farm, viz.: ‘‘ Byfield.’’ ‘They are 
described as follows: Short body, small bone, thin skin, thin haired 
and the hair on the back curly. 

The last account seems plausible, and gives a particular account. The 
only thing against it is, that we do not find any white hogs described 
as existing in Africa. On the contrary, they are said to have been two 
breeds; one resembling the Chinese, but smaller, and of a black or 


dark brown color, and the other large and sandy. There may have 


been other varieties, and we think the story as given about the vessel is 
at least founded on facts. The Byfield breed soon became very popu- 
lar in New England, New York, Pennslyvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and were extensively used in crossing and inter-crossing upon 
the Bedford, Grass, China and common hogs. Prior to 1830 it was the 
standard commonly used for comparisons, the friends of the other 
breeds claiming they were the equal or better than the Byfield. 

The first account we find of any shipment from Massachusetts was in 
1819, when a pair of pure-bred Byfields were shipped to Baltimore. 
They soon became the favorites at the fairs in Massachusetts and New 
York, and as a rule were highly commended by all early writers. We, 
however, find one prominent hog breeder, N. Ingersol, writing to the 
American Farmer, in 1821, saying: ‘‘ The Byfield is the worst breed I 
know. Sows have small litters and arecareless. They are long, coarse 
haired, and apt to mange, but are good to cross on almost any other 
breed. The Byfield followed emigration Westward among the earliest 
of the improved breeds. It was one of the factors of the celebrated 
Warren County hog and of the now famous Poland-China. It seems 
to have been as extensively distributed in its day as any of the im- 
proved breeds, and entered into nearly all combinations of blood up to 
1855. They were as arule rather below than above medium size, and 
when pure, white in color, and of fine form and finish. Hogs, called 
Byfield, are often described in different parts of the country; some 
large and coarse, and so different from the general description, that we 
believe them to have been only grades. 
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A writer, signing himself ‘‘ Agricola,’’ says the Byfield was brought. 
from Massachusetts to Ohio, and describes them as a beautiful white 
hog, ears small and pointing to the nose, broad back, deep chest, large 
jowls, short nose, dished face, and thin hair, and says, ‘* They are three 
times better than the common hog.’’ 

The Byfield seems to have spent its force by 1845 to 1855, as it is sel- 
dom mentioned, if at all, after the latter date. In influence for good 
the Byfield may fairly contest honors with the China, Bedford, Berk- 
shire and Irish Grazier breeds. 

CALCUTTA BREED. 

This breed is said to have been imported as early as 1815, and we have 
several times found a mention of them used as a cross, especially in 
Maryland and Kentucky. Judging from the name given them they are 
from India, and were like their near neighbors, the Siamese and Chi- 
nese in form and fattening qualities. The largest number that we find 
mentioned, is seven. They were obtained in England or Eastern States 
and taken to Clarke Co., Ky. They are well spoken of as a cross upon 
the large breeds. 

SPANISH BLACK. 

This breed was one of the early importations. We find an importa- 
tion recorded as made by Mr. J. E. Bloomfield, who is said to have im- 
ported them from Cadiz to Baltimore as early as 1819, The hogs were of 
small size, fine bone, fatten very rapidly; color, black. In 1829, Mr. 
Buel (editor of Cultivator), of Albany, exhibited at Albany Fair some 
of this breed recently imported, and they are described as possessing a 
peculiar disposition to fatten and of fine form. Another importation 
was made by S. Woodruff in 1831. They are described as very small 
boned, good feeding, nice, little hogs. The last one imported was by a. 
Mr. Ireland in 1847, and exhibited at the New Hampshire State Fair, 
and described as very beautiful. They were used as a cross upon other 
breeds, and no effort was made to keep them pure; at least we find 
no evidence of their being kept pure, and a good deal, that they were: 
used as across. Their infiuence seemed to have been limited, as they 
are not often mentioned. 

ENGLISH WHITE SUFFOLKS. 

They are mentioned as being in Maryland in 1821, pure, and crossed 
with the common hog, and they are classed as small breeds. ‘This 
breed is said to be one of the oldest in England. They are mentioned 
as being crossed with the Spanish Black, and we find but little further 
said of the Suffolk until late in the ’40’s, when Mr. Wm. Stickney made 
some importations of the Improved Suffolks. In 1848 or *49 Mr. Weir, 
of Vermont, made some importations, the progeny of which were ex- 
hibited at the New York State Fair in 1850. 

In 1851, Mr. Lewis G. Morris exhibited at the Rochester Show a boar 
pig, six months old, called ‘‘ Westminister.’”’ The pig won first prize 
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cat that show. We found an illustration of ‘‘ Westminister ’’ in the New 
York Agricultural Society’s Reports, and have had it photo-engraved. 
“These later Suffolks, imported by Stickney, were very favorably re- 


-ceived, and for a time made quite a favorable impression, especially in 


the east. They are described as follows: ‘* They are large enough; 
will weigh, dressed, 450 pounds; this breed has great strength of con- 
stitution, remarkable symmetry and justness of proportion, with un- 


‘common tendency to fatten.”’ 


SUFFOLK BOAR PIG, ‘‘ WESTMINISTER,”’—1!851. 

One of the later importations was ‘‘ Lord Wenlock,”’ illustrated by 
the following cut. He was owned by L.G. Morris, of New York, and 
-was winner of the first prize in his class, at the New York State Show, 
in 1853. 
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. G. MORRIS, N.Y. 
Winner or tHe Ist Prize in mis Crass at N. Y. State Sxow rw 1853. 


The Suffolks obtained some popularity in New England, New York, 
Pennsylania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. They were very highly 
commended for retail fresh meat market hogs. They were used con- 
siderably as across upon Mackays, Bedfords and other large breeds, 
and in Indiana, from 1850 to 1855, the Suffolks were quite common and 
used pure and as a cross upon Leicesters, Polands, and cther breeds. 
They have at all times, since their fiast introduction, had quite a num- 
ber of steadfast aud enthusiastic friends, but have not proved generally 
popular. 

BLACK HAMPSHIRE. 

This breed was introduced from England as early as 1821, and proba- 

bly earlier, into Maryland. The breed is described as black, an easy 
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keeper, and of small size. They do not seem to have attracted muck. 

attention or attained any great degree of popalarity, as we find then» 

mentioned but once or twice, and then only as existing in Maryland. 
SHORT-LEGGED BREED. 

In 1821 we find a correspondent mentions two handsome boars and. 
sows of the Short-legged breed, at a New York county fair, ‘* surpass- 
ing anything of the kind we ever saw.’’ This is the only information 
we are able to find in regard to them. From whence they came and 
whither they went, we know not. 

WHITE’S BREED. 

This breed seems to have existed in Massachusetts in 1821, and took 
first premium for boars and second premium for sows at the Massachu— 
setts Agricultural Society’s exhibition for that year. We suppose it. 
was a local breed, or possibly a grade of some other breed, and White 
held still long enough to have them dubbed ‘* White’s breed.’” Here is. 
an opportunity for another claim for the Berkshire. 

LEICESTERS, alias BAKEWELL. 

This breed was imported from England into Massachusetts prior to- 
1819, and called Bakewell; in 1823, into Pennsylvania from England, 
as Leicesters, and was awarded first premium by the Pennsylvania Ag- 
ricultural Society for best boar. They seem to have reached a consid- 
erable degree of favor in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New York, 
and gained some standing in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, lowa 
and Illinois. They were white or light spotted in color, and classed as 
a large breed. The breed was considerably used in crossing upon other 
breeds and upon the common hog of the country. We find an account 
in the Albany Cultivator, in 1844, of four hogs, a cross of Leicester, at- 
taining an average of 515! pounds, the youngest being 13 and oldest 
19 months of age. At the New York State Agricultural Society in 
1844, a boar of this breed received a commendation, and in 1845, at the: 
same fair, first premium boar was of this breed, and first premium sow 
was a cross of this and Berkshire. From 1844 to as late as 1855, this- 
breed was quite common in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. 

SOLIPEDE, OR HORSE-HOOFED. 

This breed came originally from Sweden, and was introduced into 
Delaware Bay Colony, by the Swedes, at a very early day. Its color 
was a dark brown or grayish black, and instead of the divided hoof, as. 
most other breeds of swine, it had a solid hoof like a horse. A few 
specimens of this breed may be found in several States. We know of 
some being in Southern Illinois, and recently heard of a few in the 
Far West. ‘They seemed to bave had little to reeommend them, except 
the peculiarity of their feet. They were objects of curiosity rather 
than profit. They are sometimes called mule foot swine. 

ANGUS AND DISHLEY. 
In 1821 there existed in Maryland, near Baltimore, a breed of hogs: 
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‘by the above name. What their form, color, or peculiarities were, we 
have no information. They are simply mentioned as being one of the 
then breeds upon the farm of the editor of the American Farmer. We 
see no further notice of them. We find the Dishley breed mentioned 
as at one time being among the celebrated kinds of Mr. Bakewell’s 
stock, and are described as a closely built, black hog, of slow growth. 
What the form and color of the Angus and Dishley we are not informed. 
ESSEX. 

The first notice we find of this breed in the United States, is in 1821, 
in Massachusetts. We suppose them to be the old-fashioned Essex that 
were part black and part white, not spotted, but generally had black 
head, neck and rump, and a white belt around the body, sometimes ex- 
tending over the shoulders. A sow, a cross of this breed with a Blue 
China, owned by John Prince, received first premium at Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society in 1821. 

In 1839 we learn that a Mr. Henry Parsons, of Canada, imported and 
kept near Massilon, O., a boar and two sows of the Black Essex and 
‘Sussex breeds, and twosows, half Berkshire and Sussex. ‘* They had 
an uncommon finish, almost polished, a cleanliness of head and 
legs, fullness and liveliness of the eye that showed fine breeding in 
a marked degree. They were remarkably uniform, not large, but of 
exact proportions and great aptitude to fatten. They were light in 
belly, broad and deep in chest, wide in ribs and loin, with strong, arched 
and well coupled backs.”’ 

In 1846, this breed is mentioned as one of the best in New York for 
the fresh meat market. 

A correspondent of Albany Cultivator, Vol. 3, says: ‘‘ The Essex is 
closely allied to Sussex, but have been more highly improved. We are 
not aware that any of the improved breed have been brought to this 
country.”’ 

In 1847 we find a notice of the importation of a White Essex. 

Mr. Walson in his prize essay, published in the New York Agricul- 
tural Reports of 1885, says: 

‘‘'The Improved Essex, which is the latest importation of swine, oc- 
eupies an intermediate position in point of size between the Berkshire 
and Chinese or Suffolk. * * Specimens of this breed, which 
have been exhibited by Mr. Morris, of Westchester County, possess 
rare beauty. Although black, they are said to be free from any discol- 
oration of the skin. Mr. Morris says: ‘The meat of the Improved 
Essex is of a very superior quality, the fat being firm, and the lean 
white, fine grained and rich flavored.’ It is affirmed that they were 
not subject to cutaneous affections.”’ 

In iater years a number of importations have been made, and a few 
herds are kept in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and a few other States. Quite a number are raised in Canada. 
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Some representatives of this breed can now be found at nearly all the 
State and larger fairs. 
MACKAY. 

This breed is said to have originated as follows: A gentleman living 
in Boston and owning a farm near there, was also a ship owner, and 
for many years followed the sea. It was his custom when sailing to 
various parts of the world to procure at the different ports he entered 
all breeds of hogs that seemed to be good, and bring them home and 
place them on his farm. About 1820 to.1825 he retired from the sea and 
gave his farm and stock his exclusive attention. He commenced by 
crossing the various breeds of swine he had gathered together, and suc- 
ceeded in producing a breed which was called by his name. It is said 
““ to have been excellent to fatten at any age, grew rapidly, and at 18 
months reached a large size, viz.: 600 to 800 pounds.”’ 

An early writer says of it: ‘‘ The specific characteristics are: The 
head short and small, chest very broad, back tolerable broad, rather 
falling below than rising above a straight line, legs short and small, 
constitution not so hardy as Bedfords, disposition more quiet and 
peaceable.’’ 

In 1832 we find this breed mentioned as a ‘‘ peculiar and excellent. 
breed,’? and receiving many premiums in Massachusetts. They 
seems to have been a great favorite in New England and parts of New 
York for many years, both pure and as a cross upon other breeds. 

A writer in 1847 says: ‘‘A few of the Mackay breed are still to be 
found pure. There is a boar on Mr. Webster’s farm that is* now thir- 
teen years old, still vigorous, and is as well known in Massachusetts as 
the Blackhawk horse in Vermont.’’ 

Although quite popular in the East, we find but little mention of it 
west of the Alleghenies. It is claimed that at an early day in the his- 
tory of Iowa a few pigs of this breed were taken to that State. 

The breed was used freely as a cross, especially with the Bedfords, 
Byfields, Berkshires, Suffolks and upon common stock. As a breed 
they did not last very long, and but few, if any, could be found after 
1850. They were usually white in color, sometimes having a few small 
spots of black or sandy color. 

NORFOLK THIN RIND. 

This breed was first imported from England in 1830 by Henry De- 
groot, of New York, who brought over a pair. The bear was black 
and white, and the sow white. They seemed to have attracted but lit- 
tle attention East. 

Later a similar breed of hogs is found in the interior parts of Ken— 
tucky, known as the Thin Rind or Rhinoceros. t was a small breed, 
and said to have made a very successful cross upon the common hog. 
‘The pure Thin Rind is described as follows: ‘‘ Their color is not fixed ; 
have seen jet black and pure white, but are commonly lightish, never 
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spotted, exceedingly prolific and better nurses than any other breed. 
They are as lively and sprightly as squirrels, carrying their tails curled 
over their backs, and in constant motion as they are feeding or moving 
about.’’ Below is an illustration of one in 1842. 

It is claimed that the ancestors of the Kentucky Thin Rinds were im- 
ported some years prior to 1842 from Tonquin, China, by a merchant of 
New Orleans, and from thence brought to Kentucky by Capt. John A. 
Holton, of Franklin County. ‘They are generally supposed to be near- 
ly identical with the Siamese. We are of the opinion that this last 
claim is not well founded, as the Siamese swine so far as we are advised, 
are black. This breed became quite popular in Kentucky, and some of 
its graces, which still retained the name, were taken by the early emi- 
grants fromt Kentucky to Southern Illinois, and hogs of that description 
could be found in that locality or part of the State known as Egypt as 
late as 1870. A few are reportea as having been taken to Southern In- 
diana. Whether any bogs of this breed or its grades still exist in Ken- 
tucky and Southern Illinois, we cannot say. This breed was, how- 
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ever circumscribed and confined to narrow limits, and never obtained 
much popularity outside of Central Kentucky. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Before entering upon the history of this breed, it may be well to call 
attention to a few facts that may aid the reader in forming opinions as to 
this and all other breeds of swine. There were in early times, and are, in 
the nineteenth century, but 18 counties (called shires) in England where 
improved breeds of hogs were, and are now, cultivated. ‘Those counties 
embrace an area of 28,398 square miles, being a little less than one-half of 
the total area of England, which contains 58,320 square miles. As a 
comparison in size, Ohio has 39,964 square miles, so that the extent of 
what isknown as the hog-raising region of England is less than the 
State of Ohio by 11,566 square miles. Of the whole number of coun- 
ties of England so engaged in breeding, the principal improved breeds 
of swine have an area of 11,401 square miles, and of that York is the 
largest and Berks the smallest. As arule the breeds of England take 
the name of the county with ‘‘ shire ’? added. Thus we have Berkshires 
from Berks County, and Yorkshires from York County. There are 
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exceptions to this rule, such as Essex, Suffolk, etc., and one, the Cheshire 
comes from Chester County. Another fact may be taken as a rule: 
The white hogs of England are grown in the North and East counties, 
while the dark and red colored ones are produced in the South and 
Southeast counties or shires. The counties where African slavery most 
abounded were the Central and Southern counties. The hog producing 
counties are nearly all connected, so that it is plain that in early times 
it was easy to intermingle the different so-called breeds. That the 
breeders in different counties did so intermingle and cross the different 
breeds is affirmed by all the old English authorities, and that the hogs 
of each county took the name of such county, is also well established 
by the same authority, and by the further fact of the variety in the 
color of hogs of the same name. ‘he small extent of territory, the 
number of breeds, indiscriminate crossing, coupled with the fact that 
purity of breed was not so much regarded prior to 1850 in England as 
a profitable hog, all indicate that absolute purity of any breed is a 
myth, and in support of this view no English writer prior to that peri- 
od contended for such a thing. The folly of attempting such an ab- 
surdity was left to Americans. 

Again, if the Berkshire was the best breed in all England, and the 
oldest, why was it not sooner known as such in America? Why did it 
come here in disguise, as its friends have been wont to claim? One 
would have supposed that if it had been at that time such a grand and 
well known breed, that it would have come early and often, aud in its 
true and giorious name, with banners flying, rather than sneaking in 
ander the name of Parkinson, Bedford, or English breed. . 

In the past few years it has been claimed that the first importation of 
Berkshires in the United States, was in 1821, by an Enelishman named 
Brentall, and that they were landed in New Jersey. ‘This is upon the 
authority of Mr. A. B. Allen, of New York, who says he obtained the 
information from a great-grandson of Mr B. When Mr. Allen ob- 
tained this remarkable information he does not say. The agricultural 
papers of that day have no mention of the arrival of such hogs, nor 
have we been able to find any recorded trace of such an event. If such 
an importation was made it was well and successfully concealed, and 
the hogs proved failures, for we find no mention of their progeny, and 
no further attempts in that portion of the country to bring any more. 

The first importation of Berkshires, as such, that we find any mention 
of, was that made by Mr. Hawes in 1832, and the next by Mr. Joel W. 
Bacon in 1834; both importations were into New York. 

Mr. C.N. Bennett, of Albany, N. Y., writing under date of January 
27, 1835, says: ‘‘ My swine consist of the Improved China; also the 
Berkshire breed, imported and introduced into this vicinity by §. 
Hawes, Esq., who removed from England and settled about three miles 
west of this city. This, I think, is the farmer’s hog, for they are of 
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great length, round body, short in the leg, and a little larger behind 
than the China; easy keepers; and may, I am informed, be fattened to 
500 or 600 pounds.’’ 

Mr. Bennett indorses the following description: ‘‘The Berkshires 
are distinguishable by their coior and shape. Their color is spotted 
white, and some are sandy, with small black spots irregularly all over 
them—a few are entirely sandy. The hair is long and thinly set, but 
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BERKSHIRE SOW, 1835. 


much curled, looking very rough, and the real true breed feather-eared 
which looks rather unseemly, but it is not found to be an imperfection.”” 

In his report to the Wew York Agricultural Society, 1838, Mr. J. 
Buel, Chairman, says: ‘‘ The Berkshire seems now to be in the ascen- 
dant. They have been most in demand during the last two years, have 
commanded high prices, and have been sent in considerable numbers 
from this city to almost every part of the Union.” 


The above is an illustration of one of the descendants of the Hawes” 
importation, as they appeared in 1842, 

In another article, Mr. Bennett says: ‘‘ The Berkshires imported in 
1832, of which I came in possession in 1835, and from which have orig- 
inated pretty much all the Berkshires now generally introduced in all 
parts of the country, are of the following description: The color is in- 
variably black, with white spots on the body, feet sometimes tipped 
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with white, some white on face and nose; have now imported a boar from 
a different strain, larger and lighter colored than former importations.”’ 

The following illustration shows no white whatever, and she is said 
+o have descended from the Hawes importation. Whether this was the 
fanlt of the artist or the correct color of the sow, we do not know. 
This cut was taken from an advertisement appearing in 1842. In 1838- 


Mas, c Berlahire Sow, the property of Mr: Joun Mauarp, Ja. : 


29, in the Albany Cultivator there were twenty one persous advertising 
swine for sale. Of these, twelve were Berkshires, two Chinas, one 
Trish Grazier, one Byfield and Berkshire, one Belmont, one Woburn, 
one Neapolitan and China, ene Mocha and Berkshire, and one Berk- 
shire and Grass. 

in 1839, Dr. Martin, of Kentucky, imported from England a White 
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WHITE BERKSHIRE BOAR, sent to Dr. Martin from England in 1839. 
Berkshire boar. It is said to have been the finest animal in Kentucky 
in its day. We here reproduce the cut. 

John Mahard’s Berkshire sow, Fanny, as illustrated in Western Farmer 
and Gardener, shows face and most of jowl white, three large spots en 
left side, and ears lopped. 

A writer in 1839 says: ‘‘ Where the Berkshire shows mostly black, 
it indicates the Siamese cross; and the black broken with white indicates 
the Chinese cross.”’ 
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The Berkshire boar, Newberry, illustrated by an engraving in West- 
ern Farmer and Gardener, has several large white spots and level ear, 
and in shape much like the Poland China. The celebrated boar, Wind- 
sor Castle, as shown by an illustration in the same paper, is black, up- 
eared, long nosed, no ‘jowl, and long in leg. 

The illustration on this page of the barrow, Daniel Lambert, shows an- 
other Berkshire which is said to have been bred back to the Siamese an- 
cestor. 

Mr. A. B. Allen, writing in 1839, says: ‘‘A new boar, from Col. 
Williams’ late importation, has been added within a short time to the 
piggery. He has good points and promises, when full grown, to be of 
great size. His color, however, and some other characteristics, are dif- 
ferent from the old stock. It was merely accidental in Mr. Hawes 
bringing over animals with so much black in them, as those who have 
dong resided in Berkshire, England, tell me that the original color of 
this race abounded quite as much in white as black spots. ‘There are 
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other points besides color, to distinguish this superb breed of hogs, for 
instance their great thickness of ham and shoulder; long, straight, 
round barrel; thin hair and pointed ears; these make them recognized 
at once to those who are at all conversant with Berkshire blood.”’ 

From the foregoing testimony it seems that from 1832 to 1842 there 
was little uniformity of color in the Berkshire, and not much more in 
shape of head and ear, or in other words, they were not a uniform 
breed in England or United States. Some were small, others very 
large. Some white, others spotted, black and white, others black and 
sandy, and still others nearly black. Some had upright ears, others 
drooping, and still others that stood out straight or loose, and they re- 
mained in that condition in the United States until after 1850. The 
simple truth is, that all hogs obtained from the shire (county of Berks 
in England were called Berkshires, and all attempts to create an im- 
pression in the minds of the present generation that the present Berk- 
shire has existed as a breed since the time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, is not supported by the facts. 

Old English writers do not make such claims. It is the creation of a 
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snobbish American brain. Mr. Allen, in his recent History of the Berk- 
shire, now claims that he talked with aged men in England who told 
him that the breed had been known by them from earliest childhood, 
and one man in Berkshire, England, who told him his father said they 
had existed there for over two hundred years, or words to that effect. 
He, therefore, builds on such hearsay a theory that the Berkshire is 
the oldest breed of England. How much this is worth is easily illus- 
trated by numerous examples in everyday life. We will cite one note- 
able illustration. David Magie says he originated the Poland-China 
hogs and that there is no Berkshire blood in them. How many men re- 
ly upon that statement? On the contrary, most persons believe that 
Mr. Magie is mistaken on both his propositions. 

A thing is not necessarily good and better than anything else because 
itis old. If a breed of hogs is only fifty, or even thirty years old, and 
reproduces itself unerringly, it is as valuable as though one thousand 
years old. 

In a report on agriculture and live stock, published in Report of New 
York Agricultural Society for 1850, on page 539, we find this statement : 
“Tn England the belief is strong, that unless the Berkshire is crossed 
with the Chinese, or other Asiatic blood, once in six or seven years, 
they will degenerate in shape and quality.”’ 

If such a belief wasstrong in England, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the breeders in England acted upon such a strong belief? 

A number of other importations of Berkshires were nade from 18385 
to 1845, and the breed was boomed so effectively as to cause some of the 
representatives to be sold for high prices and to all parts of the country. 
All that could be raised, as well as many grades, were sold. Bement, 
Allen and others were the active men East, while in the West were Ma- 
hard, Beach and others. Public expectation of the breed had been 
raised by systematic pufting to a lofty pinnacle, but the cold, butchered 
results caused the breed to drop as quickly and heavily as the rise had 
been rapid and easy. 

We give a few of the many criticisms on the shorn Sampson. A 
writer in Virginia, in the fall of 1845, says: ‘* I fattened 80 head; they 
were 12 to 18 months old; had been fairly kept all summer; and in the 
fall fed two and one-half months on full feed of corn, and the average 
weight was 120 pounds. ‘This is the common experience of my neigh- 
bors. After this, I got rid of them.’’ Another writer sums up objec- 
tions as follows: ‘‘lst, color; 2d, too small; 3d, too much lean; 4th, 
flesh coarse grained.’’? Another, Ralph Philps, says he is one who suf- 
fered by the Berkshire excitement, both in money paid and worthless 
hogs. ‘‘I gave them a fair trial. Ist, they were generally small, 
though I had some that grew large enough; 2d, never found any deli- 
cate meat for families, fat was soft and oily; 3d, furnished but little 
lard; 4, great eaters—bad as a common hog—-and other reasons toe 
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numerous tomention. It is the poorest breed I ever tried.’’ The forego- 
ing are given as samples. We have given both sides of the question, 
trom friends and foes. 

This breed became so unpopular for many years that but few could 
de found in 1850, and they had but few takers. Later they rallied 
again, and later importations had more uniformity of color and shape, 
Sut they have never regained their former popularity, and are not now 
in general use by farmers; on the contrary they are surpassed by sev- 
»ral other breeds. They are largely and widely distributed, some rep- 
resentatives being in almost every State and in Canada. 

BELTIES, OR BELTZ. 

This was a so-called breed, arising from a cross of the Berkshire and 
Irish Grazier, and was for a while quite popular in Keutucky, but they 
had only a brief season. The accompanying cut illustrates a barrow of 
the Beltie breed. 


LELTIE, OR BELTZ.-—]S42. 


William Bell, of Kentucky, in 1839 advertised in the Franklin Farmer 
shat he ‘‘had just received from Europe on consignment afew pigs of 
2 superior breed, called Beltz, being a cross of Berkshire and Irish 
Grazier. This breed of hogs is much esteemed for rapidity of growth 
and the great weight they attain.”’ 

S. E. Litton, of Millersburg, Ky., advertised in the Franklin Farmer 
of August 30, 1839, this breed under the name of the Improved Breed, 
and describes them as regular white and spotted color. 

This breed, as it is called, seems to have been considerably used in 
Ikentucky, and possibly some in Ohio. 

PIKE’S HOGS. 

In Franklin Farmer, January, 1839, we find a challenge by Pike to 
show his stock against the world at the Lexington Fair that year for 
silver cups: For best boar and sow, $30 silver cup; for second best, 
$20 cup; and for best boar and sow, not over 5 nor under 10 months, a 
*20 cup; second best, $10 cup; for best pair of pigs, not over 3 nor un- 
ier 2 months, $20 cup; second best, $10 cup. He says: ** Pike’s stock 
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has neither blood nor pedigree, but can walk without hauling.’’ Pike 
seems to have bluffed the Kentuckians, as we find no account of any 
such contest at the fair mentioned, nor do we hear of Pike’s stock over- 
running the surrounding country. 

IRISH, OR RUSSIAN. 

In 1832 Hon. Live Lincoln, Governor of Massachusetts, in speaking 
of the introduction of the Bedfords, says: ‘* It has taken the place of a 
long-legged, long-nosed, flat-sided, thriftless race, called by some Irish 
and by others the Russian breed.’? We hear no more in the East of 
these so-called breeds, and we infer that he used those names to describe 
the common hog. 

ENGLISH LARGE WHITE, 

A. MeMahon, of Union Co., Indiana, imported some large white hogs 
from England, one of which weighed 1,160 pounds. They grew to an 
enormous size and required four years to mature. They seemed to 
have been used in 1832, but whether this breed was large Yorks or Suf- 
folks, we can only conjecture. 

BARNITZ BREED. 

This breed is mentioned as existing in 1832 in York, Pa., obtained by 
crossing Parkinson upon common Chester County stock. They keep 
fat enough for good pork on grass alone, and pigs farrowed in early 
spring weigh in December following 200 to 250 pounds, dressed; flesh 
very fine, and bones very small. 

Barnitz, in American Farmer of 1833, says of his hogs: ‘‘ They are a 
eross of Parkinson on Chester County stock, and the latter were a 
cross of China, English, White Suffolk and common hogs. My hogs 
were shaped like the China, but had more growth, and were of sandy 
color, with sandy spots.’’ 

SWISS-RUSSIAN. 

An Ohio correspondent of the American Farmer, Vol. XV, page 231, 
says: ‘* We have now Byfield, Swiss and Russian. Of these the Rus- 
sian is less profitable, being too small and fat to breed well, but when 
crossed with other stock make good hogs, but not equal to Byfield or 
Swiss. Mr. Roberts, of Indiana, prefers Swiss, while Mr. B. Smith, of 
Kentucky, prefers a cross of Swiss and Byfield. The Swiss hog is a 
dark brown, lengthy and round bodied, big boned, hair thin and very 
coarse, very prolific, weighing 400 to 500 pounds at 18 months to 2 years. 
old.”’ ; 

From this it seems that the Swiss and Russian were in Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky prior to 1833. The reader will observe that the above 
description of Russian does not tally with a description of Russian 
heretofore nor hereafter described. 

MOCHA, OR MOCHO. 

This breed originated from a boar imported from the Tsland of Mocha 

(off the coast of Chilli). They were of small size, small bones and 
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easily fattened. We have been unable to fix the date of the aforesaid’ 
importation. The breed had a short career in the East, covering a pe- 
riod of ten or twelve years. and is not mentioned as ever having gone 
West. It seems, like many others, to have been swallowed up by crosses 
and merged in the common hog, that yawning gulf that has en- 
tombed so many short-lived breeds. It met the enemy, and after a 
brief struggle, was theirs. 
POLAND. 

Some latter day writers have insisted that no such breed ever existed. 
‘They are not supported by the facts. The Polish or Podolian hog of 
North Germany, originated in Poland, and these hogs are described by 
A. D. Thair in his Principles of Agriculture, published in {804, as fol- 
lows: 

‘** Polish, or more properly speaking, Podolian pigs, were very large, 
but of a yellowish color, and having a broad brown stripe along the 
spine. Moldavia, Wallachian and Bothenian. ‘These two races furn- 
ish very large pigs for fattening, but they require a proportionately 
large quantity of food; besides, they are not productive, the sows sel- 
dom have more than four or five pigs. Bavarian pigs are usually 
marked with reddish brown spots. They are small boned and fatten 
easily.”’ 

Whether this description was of their then appearance does not ap- 
pear. There is no direct evidence that either of the above breeds were 
brought from Germany or Poland to the United States. The principal 
evidence we have is purely circumstantial, and is as follows: 

History informs us that the early emigrants brought with them the 
domestie animals of their native lands, and German and Polish emi- 
grants were quite frequent in those days, and some hogs undoubtedly 
same along, but no mention of any particular breed is given, nor de- 
scription given of animals. 

Mr. Babbitt, of lowa, wrote a communication in 1873 to an Iowa 
paper, saying, that he was in New York City in 1843 and there saw 
landed from a vessel a pair of top-eared, reddish hogs, called Poland, 
and that they were addressed to some man in Ohio, whose name and ad- 
dress was not remembered. 

Mr. Charles Brown, in 1873, then a resident in Illinois, said: ‘ L 
lived in Butler County, GChio, in 1834, and purchased of Wm. Bodkin 
three Poland sows, of Robert Irving a Poland boar. Bodkin purchased 
his Poland stock at a fair in Pennsylvania and brought them to Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio. They were a dirty, musty color.’’ 

Mr. D. M. Magie, now a resident of Butler County, Ohio, says: ‘IT 
remember the Poland hogs, and used them in originating the Poland- 
China more than fifty years ago.”’ 

Mr. A. C. Moore, now of Dlinois, says: ‘‘I knew them in Butler 
and Warren counties, away back in the ’40’s.”’ 
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A correspondent of the Aansas Farmer says: ‘* I formerly resided in 
Union County, Indiana, and in the year 1832 a Quaker brought to that 
«ounity a black hog, known as Poland, and claimed it was imported.’’ 

L. Bollman, Esq., was appointed reporter of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture in 1855, and made a report for that year, which is pub- 
lished in the volume of 1854-55, and in speaking of the breeds of swine 
exhibited at the State Fair, says: ‘‘ There were Suffolk, Leicester, 
Poland, and with crosses, the Byfield, Grazier, Russian, Bedford and 
Chester White. * * I first saw the Poland stock at the Bar- 
tholomew county fair two years ago. The Poland is a large hog; a 
prolific breeder, and crosses well with the most of our best breeds. 
The pure Poland received some of the premiums. ‘ine following 
crosses, containing Poland blood, received premiums at the fair: Po- 
Jand and Russian; Poland, Russian and Chester White; Poland, Berk- 
shire and Grazier; Poland and Grazier.”’ 

At the same fair, through its Chairman, Anderson Johnson, the com- 
mittee on swine, made a somewhat lengthy report, and among other 
things, said: ‘* It will be seen that nearly all those that have received 
premiums have the Poland blood. ‘The sow receiving the first premium 
is full blooded and the one receiving the second nearly so. The Poland 
and Grazier is an excellent cross, as also the Poland, Russian and Chester 
White. * * Indeed in every case where the Poland blood was 
the base of the cross, the hog was good.’’ And in speaking of the Lie- 
cester, says: ‘*It will doubtless result in much good in furnishing a 
breed by which our Poland and other breeds may be advantageously 
erossed.”’ 

In addition to this, up to 1870 the Poland hog was by common con- 
sent, and without a murmur of contradiction from any source, spoken 
of as an early element and factor of the Poland-China breed of swine, 
by all breeders of that breed in Ohio and elsewhere. 

That a breed of hogs of that name once existed in Ohio and Indiana, 
ean not be successfully controverted, but whether justly or correctly 
so-called, can not now be determined. Its exact origin can not now be 
given, and the same may be as truthfully said of the Grass breed, Im- 
proved China, Big China, Russian, Russia-Swiss, Chester White, Du- 
roc, Jersey Red and others. 

That the American Poland does not exactly conform in description 
to the Polish hog, mentioned by Thair, is not unusual; climate and the 
infusion of a little of the blood of the Bavarian hog, mentioned by the 
same writer, is sufficient to account for all such changes. It is not, 
however, important to show that it came from Poland. It is enough to 
know that such a breed was in existence in the West, and that, too, for 
a long period of years. 

TUSCARORA. 
‘This breed existed at one period in New York, and probably originated. 
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there, although there is some evidence that it existed in England under 
the name of Tonkay. The earliest notice we find of them is in 1838, 
and it is described by a correspondent of the Albany Cultivator as ‘“‘a 
cross of the Chinese and a superior breed from Canada, with a slight 
touch of Berkshire. They have the firmness of bone, aptitude to fat- 
ten, and delicacy and sweetnessof meat of the China, with a trifle more 
of size, and in ham equal to the Berkshire. They are beautifully spot- 
ted, of clear black and white, the colors being about equal. They are 
full in head, small ears, long, broad and deep bodies, and a square, 
sloping stern.” 

In 1839, A. B. Allen advertised Tuscaoras, saying: ‘‘ They are a 
cross of China and Berkshire, called in America Tuscarora, and in 
England Tonkay breed.”’ 

This breed seems to have had some little run for a few years in New 
York, Ohio and Kentucky. Its resemblance to the early Poland-China 
is very marked. 

IRISH GRAZIER. 

The first hogs by the above name were brought to Morgan County, 
Illinois, in 1834 or 1835, by Wm. Greer. The importation consisted of 
a pair of pigs. The boar was called Paddy from Cork, and the sow 
Lady Belfast. Paddy was bred by Greer in Ireland. Paddy’s sire was 
called Old White, and was an English boar. Paddy’s dam was Lady 
Longside, an Irish Grazier sow, whose dam was owned by Greer in Ire- 
land. Lady Belfast was a full sister of Paddy. This is the origin of 
the Irish Grazier in the United States. 

It is a little singular that no account of any such breed as Irish Gra- 
zier can be found in the Old Country. We are inelined to think it was 
a name invented by Mr. Greer. And it seems further, that if it were 
true that such a breed as Grazier existed in Ireland, the stock brought 
here were only half-bloods, as their sire, Old White, was an English 
hog. Paddy and Lady Belfast were coupled together and produced a 
litter February 28, 1836. Two of these pigs were sold by Mr. Greer to 
Mr. Jas. E. Letton, April 15th, 1836, and by him taken to Kentucky, 
arriving at his home May 9th, 1836. The boar pig weighing on arrival 
48 pounds; May 17th boar weighed 63 pounds, and sow pig 59 pounds; 
June 17th boar weighed 109!g pounds; July 16 boar weighed 173 
pounds; August 14 boar weighed 230 pounds; September 28 290 
pounds, and sow 254 pounds. These pigs were named Daniel O’Con- 
nell and Lily of Geneva. Their pictures are given in the introductory 
chapter of this book. Daniel O’Connell is described by Mr. Letton, in 
the Franklin Farmer of 1838, as follows: ‘5 ft. 8 in. long; 2 ft. 9 in. 
high; girth, 5 ft. 4 in.; breadth of shoulders, 19 in.; across the kid- 
neys, 17 inches; and supposed weight, 700 pounds. Lily of Geneva is 
described as: 2 ft. Sin. high; 5 ft. 5 in. long; girth, 5ft.1in. Both 
were pure white in color. Produce: Ist litter, March 16, 1837, 12 pigs; 
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2d litter, Nov. 16, 1837, 10 pigs; 3d litter, May 5, 1838, 13 pigs, and 
would be close to farrow again in November, 1838. Both Daniel 
and Lily were noted prize-winners, and were afterwards sold to Mr. W. 
P. Curd for $150 each. The particular excellencies of the Irish hogs 
are, they keep fat on less grain and grass than the common pigs of the 
country, mature at an earlier date (say in twelve months), make more 
meat at nine to twelve months old than any other variety, very docile, 
possessed of more bone and muscular power at the above age than is 
usual, prolific, healthful, and good travelers. Defects: Hams not so 
plump and good for cutting deep lean meat as the Berkshire, but their 
shoulders and chest are rather better, being second to none that I have 
any knowledge of.”’ 

The above is taken froma letter written by Jas. E. Letton to the 
Franklin Farmer, Vol. I1, page 107. 

A writer in 1842 says: ‘‘Several importations have been made of 


the Irish Grazier, some to Illinois, some to Kentucky, and others to 
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IRISH GRAZIER SOW, LILY OF THE FOREST. 


Ohio, all somewhat differing in appearance, and all white. Some of 
them we much admire; others are too large, evidently requiring years 
‘to mature, and from their appearance we should judge them great con- 
sumers; the others seem more thrifty. The Irish Grazier sow, Lily of 
the Forest, isa descendant of Greer’s importation, full grown, and will 
weigh some 350 to 400 pounds.”’ 

‘The Irish Graziers were crossed upon common stock, the Berkshire 
and other breeds then in existence, and it is claimed the various crosses 
were all successful—that the IrishGrazier improved allit touched. Later 
it is claimed Mr. W. E. Neff made some importations, one we give an 
illustration of on the opposite page; it is the Irish Grazier boar, Pop- 
pet. ‘* He will weigh at maturity 450 to 500 pounds, and is a very fine- 
ly formed animal. Some of that importation and their descendants 
sarry the ear pricked; they have fine length, a splendid barrel, good 
legs, and very fine hams; the hair is scant, though fine, and the skin 
nnpleasantly scurfy, though handling well.”’ 

The Irish Graziers were quite popular in the West, especially in Ohio, 
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Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, and were among the first to check the 
boom of the Berkshire, although ably seconded by the Bedfords and 
others. 

RUSSIA. 

In 1838, and for a few years prior thereto, and for maay years after, 
there was a large white hog in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, 
called Russia. Mr. J. E. Letton describes them in ¥ranklin Farmer, 
Vol. II, page 404, as follows: ‘‘ Color white, hair long and coarse, 
head long and coarse, ears not so broad as the common variety, yet 
longer and narrower and comes regularly to a point, projecting for- 
ward, and have not as much command oyer them as other hogs; they 
have fine length and heighth, bone large and fine, stand up well on 
pastern joints, they are good trackers, and quite industrious; they are 
fine through the shoulders; indifterently ribbed, flat side, narrow on 
loin, hams fair; want more time to mature than some others.”’ 

Mr. T. J. Conover said in 1870: ‘‘The Russian hog was sandy and 


ar 


POPPET. (See opposite page.) 


black, with white.’’ Other writers describe it ‘‘ as a small-sized, fine 
boned hog, easily fattened.’’ All, however, save Mr. Conover, say it 
was white. 

This breed seems to have suddenly dropped down in the West, but 
how and where it first appeared is a mystery not now solvable, and so 
far as we have observed, no one has ever attempted to solve it. 


SIAMESE. 

But few of this breed have been imported into the United States. 
Some few were brought to New York about 1840, or possibly earlier. 
They were used in crossing upon several breeds, but did not seem to 
meet the wants of the people, and soon passed out of sight. 

Mr. A. B. Allen presented one to John Mahard, Jr., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It was a boar, aged one year, weight 60 pounds. An illustra- 
tion of the animal will be found on the following page. This boar was 
said to be ‘‘of the most perfect form, soft black hair, with a coppery 
tinge to it; all the feet white, and a blaze in his face.”” With a cross of 
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such a pocket edition of a hog, is it any wonder that the Berkshire in 
those early days showed up so irregular in size, running from very 
small to quite large ? 

NEAPOLITAN. 

The Neapolitan was at one time very fashionable in England. It was 
introduced there as early as 1820, and afterwards, about 1835 or 1839, 
Lord Western made further importations into Essex County. Some of 
the blood of each importation to England reached America, but was 
little used, and had scarcely any influence upon swine in this country, 


SIAMESE BOAR, ONE YEAR OLD; WEIGHT, 60 PONNDS. 
(See page 247.) 

except as it was mixed with Berkshire and Essex. Below we present 
an illustration of the Neapolitan, which passed as far West as Ken- 
tucky. There were a few importations, one or two to the East, and 
one to Kentucky, in 1840 or 1841. The illustration is said to have been 
taken when the animal was in poor health and condition, and failed to 
do it justice. 

The breed was considerably used as a cross upon other breeds in the 
East and in Kentucky, but did not prove a success. If surmises were 
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NEAPOLITAN, OWNED BY DR, MARTIN IN 742, 
in order, we would suggest that in all probability the hog known in the 
early history of America as Spanish Black, and the Neapolitan, are one 
and the same breed, as they both came from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Naples and Spain. 
,; SPOTTED HAMPSHIRES. 

This breed is spoken of favorably in the East, in a report made and 

published in the Gennessee Farmer in 1838. 
WARREN COUNTY HOG. 
It is said to have been the result of a cross of Russia, Byfield and 
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China. Below will be found an illustration of one bred by Mr. A. 
Sanborn, of Hamilton County, Ohio. Its weight, when two years old, 
was 1,027 pounds, 

This Warren County breed is described as a large, coarse breed, white 
in color, fairly good feeders, and was probably the first partially suc- 
cessful combination of breeds in that locality. As its history is a part 


and parcel of the Poland-China, we will have more to say of it in that 
connection. 
CHINA AND LANCASHIRE. 
This combination was produced by Dr. Martin, of Kentucky. Below 
we give an illustration of a pig of this cross. The sow, Petonia, was 
sired by a China boar, and out of a Lancashire sow, and is said to re- 
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CHINA AND LANCASHIRE SOW, PETONIA. 
semble the China, except she had more length and better action. This 
cross was used some in Kentucky. 

LANCASHIRE. 

We find an account of one importation of this breed into Massachu- 
setts, and one into Kentucky. We have been unable to find any such 
breed described in England, and but little account of them here. We 
are inclined to think that it is a mistake, and that Leicestershire is the 
name intended to be used. This, however, is only a surmise, and must 
be received with caution. 
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HOSPITAL BREEDS. 

This breed originated at the Insane Hospital in Massachusetts, by a 
ross of Bedford and McKay. It was white in color, and of medium 
to large size, and was much esteemed for a number of years, often 
receiving premiums at fairs in that State. Later, about 1868 to 1870a 
breed of same name originated at the Illinois Hospital at Jacksonville, 
and it flourished for a few years in Central Dlinois, but is now extinct. 
The Illinois breed is said to be a cross of Chester White and Suffolk. 

MEDLEYS, 

This breed originated early in the ’40’s, and is said to be a cross of 
Neapolitan, China and some others. They obtained some notoriety in 
New York, and are said to have been well adapted for early killing and 
produced an excellent quality of flesh. 

BLACK SUSSEX. 

This breed was introduced into Ohio from Canada as early as 1840. It 
is described as a small boned, Jong rumped, closely coupled, and arched 
backed hog, weighing 250 to 300 pounds at one year old. It was used 
pure and as a cross, especially with the Berkshire, in 1845-7. A few of 
the Sussex found their way into Massachusetts, and later another im- 
portation was made from England. It is claimed now. by some that 
u.ost of the later importations of what are termed Essex are Sussex. 

STEUBEN COUNTY. 

O. F. Marshall, of Wheeler, Steuben County, New York, writes the 
Albany Cultivator (Vol. 7, page 249) as follows: 

““ We have a peculiar kind of hogs in this section, which have been 
here over fifty years. They became nearly extinct during the Berk- 
shire craze, but we have, with a great deal of exertion, restored them 
about as pure as formerly ‘They are similar in style to the Berkshire, 
but their color is red or sandy, and have very fine hair. When pure 
they loose their tails at three to four weeks of age. They were intro- 
duced here by the late Judge Hammond.”’ 

Query: Is not this the Duroc? 

YORKSHIRE. 

This is one of, if not the oldest, of the English breeds. It was im- 
ported into the United States before 1840, and in 1541 a pair of large 
Yorkshires were imported by A. B. Allen, and sent to a man in the Mi- 
ami Valley of Ohio. Several importations were made of the large and 
middle Yorkshires, and among others several into Jefferson County, 
New York, and they were the improving basis of the Jefferson County 
breed. The small Yorkshires now existing are of later importations 
and came from England, where they are highly regarded. They are 
distributed over the Eastern States, and have, in some localities West, 
succeeded in gaining a small footing. They are also reared in Canada. 

All of the Yorkshires are of white color, small heads, up-eared, and 
some of them showing bristles. Asa rule they are deficient in hams, 
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and have rather poor feet, have round rather than deep bodies; the 
small varieties have very short, sharply curved snouts, small eyes, and 
overhung with fat. Like all white hogs, they are subject to skin dis- 
eases, but are otherwise hardy and are quite prolific. They have 
many admirers, but can hardly be said to be popular. 

BIG CHINA. 

Mr. Cephas Holloway claimed that the Shakers introduced this breed 
into Warren County, Ohio, as early as 1816; that they were brought 
from Philadelphia by John Wallace, a trustee of Shaker Village. It is 
claimed that they were imported or from imported stocks but this part 
of the story is very doubtful. 

From 1830 to 1845 we find an occasional mention of a breed called Big 
China in Pennsylvansa, New York, Ohio and Kentucky. Some were 
white, others spotted, white and yellowish sandy. They are as a rule 
mentioned as a constituent of across bred animal, and always favora- 
bly. They were a medium sized hog, of fine form, great feeding qual- 
ities, small head and ears, short, small bones, and quite symmetrical. 
Some of them are claimed to be imported, but when, how, or by whom, 
we find no account. They were evidently cross-bred animals, and used 
chiefly as one of a combination in the formation of several American 
breeds. 

BELMONT. 

We find in 1838-9 pigs of Belmont breed advertised in Kentucky by 
Wm. B. Macklar, of Maysville, that State. What they were we know 
not, as we find no description of them nor further mention. 

WESTCHESTER. 

This breed is said to have been a large white hog, originating in New 
York, and is said to have borne a strong resemblance to the Irish 
Grazier. They are mentioned in a communication by Solon Robison to 
the Western Farmer and Gurdener, who says they derive their name from 
the county of their origin. 

LIVERPOOL WHITES. 

There is mention of such a breed in Iowa in 1855, and they were said 
to have been imported from Liverpool, England, and were of large 
size, some of them weighing from 1,000 to 1.200 pounds, and although 
white in color, they resembled the Essex in form. This is the only 
mention we find of such a breed. 

PRINCE ALBERT STOCK. 

This breed seems to have been introduced into the United States 
about 1850, and is described as much like the Suffolk, except it had red- 
dish hair. They were cultivated to some extent in New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and we find in the Albany Cultwator that Mr. Jewett sent a 
pair to a Mr. Moon, of Warren County, Ohio. 

The writer remembers that at one time the Suffolks, or a white hog of 
similar make and size. was called Prince Alberts. 
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In the early history of Iowa we find a notice of East India breed, 
and they are called a very unique variety of Chinese, imported by Capt. 
I[utchinson, direct from Shanghai. 

In 1847, W. E. Stickney, of Boston, Mass., imported from England 
three Improved Middlesex and one Essex White. Mr. 8S. says: ‘I 
prefer Middlesex to Essex; they are larger than Suffolks, and equally 
as fine.’’ 

The Middlesex were used in New York for a few years, but did not 
get a very strong hold and soon faded out. 


[Before entering upon a history of other breeds in the United States, 

we will describe some breeds in Mexico and South America. ] 
SPANISH BLACK. 

This breed is the principal one of Mexico, being a small black hog, 
easily fattened, and thin haired. They are the principal hogs of Mex- 
ico and the Northern States of South America, although there are to 
be found many of a sandy variety. ‘The original stock of both the 
above described breeds are from Spain, and, although there has been at 
various times some fitful attempts to improve them by a cross of Chi- 
nese, but little attention has been paid to them. 


The existing breeds, said to have originated in the United States, are 
the following: Chester White, Jefferson County, Jersey Red, Poland- 
China, and Victoria. It is proper to say that the friends of each have 
written histories, but we do not feel bound by them, and will give the 
history of each breed from such information as we have been able to 
glean from a somewhat extensive and laborious research. We will first 
give our attention to the 

CHESTER WHITES. 

It is claimed that as early as 1820 Capt. Jas. Jeffries imported into 
Pennsylvania two Bedford pigs, and shortly thereafter Jos. Kersey im- 
ported one into the same State. These importations are not mention- 
ed in the American Farmer, nor the Ploughboy, published at that time, 
and it seems to have been a tradition which came into print at a much 
later day. Like many other latter day assertions, it is not possible to 
prove it to be untrue. We, therefore, pass it to our readers for what it 
is worth. We are quite skeptical for the reason that we do not find any 
account of Bedford hogs in England. If such importations were made 
they were probably either Woburns or Suffolks, as both breeds existed 
in Bedfordshire. 

In 1833 a Mr. Barnitz writes to the American Farmer that the Chester 
County hogs were made up of crosses of the English White, Suffolk 
and common hog. This is the earliest recorded statement that we have 
been able to find. Mr. B. was then, and had been for years, a resident 
of that portion of Pennsylvania, and had originated a breed called the 
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Barnitz breed, made by crossing the Parkinson upon the Chester Coun- 
ty, as he described them. What the common hog was we can only con- 
jecture. The Suffolk of those days was a large white hog, and the Chi- 
na used, we think, was the white. This combination fixed the color, 
and it appears from time to time, the Chester County breeders tried all 
the new breeds that came in reach, but still held the color white. We 
think it is among the oldest of the American breeds, and has been 
largely distributed. It may fairly be said to be a good breed. 
CHESHIRE OR JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

This breed originated in Jefferson County, New York, about 1855, 
from a cross of the middle or large Yorkshire upon the common hog, 
and probably with the addition of a slight dash of the Suffolk. The 
above named county has long been noted for its extensive dairy pro- 
ducts, but it was not until 1855 that it came to the front as a swine- 
producing county. It appears by a prize article, written by Mr. W. C. 
Watson, and published in the New York Agricultural Reports of that. 
year, that Messrs. Hungerford & Brodie, of Jefferson County, New 
York, imported from England a Yorkshire boar, which is described as 
follows: ‘‘ The Yorkshire is a large white hog, which attains a very 
great weight, is finely formed aud has very small bones for such a 
heavy frame. He is apparently a fine Suffolk much enlarged. A cross 
upon our native breeds produces a very desirable animal. When large 
weights are sought for, that is from 500 to 800 pounds, it is difficult to 
find a breed that will give better returns. They fatten readily, are 
very docile, and are said to be obtaining very much favor where they 
have been introduced.”’ 

What the common hog of Jefferson County was, we can only con- 
jecture. 

We further find by examining the premium awards of the New 
York State Fair in 1855 that for large breeds, Hungerford, Brodie and 
Converse, of Ellisburg, Jefferson County, were awarded first premium 
for best boar, 2 years old and upwards, ‘* Yorkshire,’’ $10. In 1856, at 
same State Fair, Hungerford & Brodie were awarded the following 
premiums on large breeds: Ist on boar, 2 years and upwards; Ist on 
boar, 6 months and under 1 year; Ist on sow, 1 year old; Ist on sow, 
6 months and under 1 year; and Freeman Hungerford, Adams, Jeffer- 
son County, 2d on sow, 1 year old. Under small breeds, E. G. Cook 
and Greer & Maxon, same county, took nearly all premiums on Suffolks. 
In 1857 Jefferson County had no representative in the premium classes 
in the swine department. In 1858, in large breeds, 5. D. Hungerford, 
of Jefferson County, received 1st on boar, 1 year old; best boar, 6 mos., 
Jas. Brodie, same county; best boar, 1 year old, 8. D. Hungerford; best 
breeding sow, 1 year old, Jas. Brodie; 2d on breeding sow, 1 year old, 
S. D. Hungerford; and 8. D. Hungerford Ist and 2d on best sow and 
pigs, 6 months old; E. G. Cook 2d on boar, 4 years old, of small breeds. 
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In 1860 Jefferson Co. does not appear in large breed list, but Amos Wood 
gets several premiums in small breed class. In 1861 Jefferson Co. is rep- 
resented and takes nearly all the premiums for large breeds, as follows: 
Boar, 2 years old and over, Ist, A. C. Clark; boar, 2 years old and 
over, 2d, Hungerford & Huestes; boar, 1 year old, Ist, T. T. Cava- 
naugh; boar, 1 year old, 2d, Jas. F. Conover; boar, 5 months and un- 
der 1 year, Ist and 2d, A. C. Clark; sow, 1 year, Ist and 2d, C. C. Chase; 
sow, 6 months, A. C. Clark; lot of pigs, not less than five, Ist, W. W. 
Smiley; 2d, Ives & Clark; and others of Jefferson County took several 
premiums in classes of small breed. In 1862 Cavanaugh, Converse, and 
A.C. Clark, of Jefferson County, took all but two of premiums offered 
for large breeds, and A. C. Clark took one first in small breeds. In 1863 
Huffslater, Clark and Cavanaugh, of Jefferson County, took all the pre- 
miums save those offered for large breeds. In 1864 Huffslater, Clark, 
Ives and Cavanaugh, of Jefferson County, took all the premiums in 
large breeds, except second on sow pig, over 5 and under 10 months. 
In 1865 Clark, Huffslater, Brodie and Jacobs, of Jefferson County, take 
nearly allthe premiums for large breeds; and Amos F. Wood and C. 
B. Eastman got half of the small breed prizes. 

We have not pursued investigation further, for the reason that it is 
not necessary for the purpose of this history. It will be noticed that in 
1855 the only premium was on the imported Yorkshire boar. Next 
year the yearling and under grades began to come in, and year after 
year the same breeders with additional ones regularly appear, and a 
Mr. A. C. Clark appears first as an exhibitor of Suffolks, and shortly 
after as an exhibitor of the large and small breeds. It is this same 
Clark who afterwards made this breed a wider repution by an exhibi- 
tion at St. Louis in 1870, when he took the Packer’s Prize. (We believe 
the firm who owned the herd was Clark & Green.) The writer was 
there, and the general impression was that the large prize was awarded 
to the New York herd more as an encouragement to the Eastern 
breeders than because the animals deserved the award, but the hogs 
made a very creditable show. The exhibitors were, however, satisfled 
and never ventured upon another exhibition in the West, nor did the 
breed gain much favor beyond the limits of the State of its origin. 
There, were, however, afew herds started, one each in Iowa and IlIli- 
nois, and now but few herds remain beyond the limits of New York. 
They are popular in New York, but not in the West. 

JERSEY RED. 

The writer at one time thought this breed originated from and was an 
outcropping of the old Red Berkshire breed, and later, from the cir- 
cumstances that of the many early settlers coming from Germany, that 
the origin of the breed was the old Polish or Podolian hog, described 
by Thair, but recent investigations have convinced us that its origin 
was the large red or sandy African or Guinea hog, possibly modified 
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somewhat by the Bedford or other English breed, or possibly only by se- 
lection and change of climate. Weare fully satisfied that the sandy 
haired hogs of Europe and America are the offspring of the red hog of 
Asia and Africa. [See account of African or Guinea. | 

The African or Guinea hog was in New Jersey prior to 1820, and 
was then so called. The form, color and shape of the Jersey Reds 
correspond more nearly with the Guinea hog than any other, and it is 
certainly derived from it. Of course climatic changes, and possibly a 
slight admixture of other blood, may have produced some variation, 
but we think any person who investigates the matter, as we have re- 
cently done, can arrive at but one conclusion, and that is, that the 
Jersey Red is the legitimate offspring and lineal descendant of the 
sandy Guinea hog. 

POLAND-CHINA, 

Thi breed has in times past been known by various names, such as 
Warren County, Dick Creek, Gregory Creek, Magie, Butler County, ° 
Miami hog, and possibly other names, but the name, Poland-China, was 
finally adopted by the National Swine Breeders’ Convention, and has 
since been generally acquiesced in. 

The early history of the formative period of this breed, like all oth- 
ers, is involyedin much obscurity and great uncertainty. In fact so 
little is definitely known, that the safer plan would be for persons, 
when asked as to the original elements, to answer, ‘‘Z don’t know.” 
This would in all cases be the exact truth, and we are free to confess, 


. 


that the more we investigate, the less certain we are as to the original 
elements and the time and manner of the combinations. The same may 
be said of all the principal breeds of swine. Histories of swine are all 
more or Jess imperfect traditions and give only partial views. At this 
late day the history of any established breed of swine is valuable only 
as it affords information as to the means, methods and instrumentali- 
ties used and the relative effect of each factor or elements. Such in- 
formation, if obtainable, would be valtiable in assisting to maintain the 
breed, or to aid the breeder in forming new breeds. 

We can enly promise the readera general view, and an imperfect one 
at that. In doing so, we shall try to divest ourselves of all prejudice 
of former opinions or positions. There is one important fact, however, 
that should not be overlooked by the student of history, and that is, 
that for more than twenty years prior to the agitation which commenced 
in 1872 (if we remember correctly), this breed was advertised as a com- 
position of Poland, Big China, Byfield and Irish Grazier, and this was 
generally accepted as an undisputed fact by the breeders in the Miami 
Valley. As late as 1870 all the breeders in Butler and Warren Counties, 
save one, put on their cards the above combination. The exception 
was a Mr. Ayers McCreary, who lived near Monroe. He claimed to the 
writer that his hogs were the only pure Poland and China. He then 
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had a large, nearly white hog, with some sandy spots on the body. 
McCreary said his hogs were a combination of the two breeds, Poland 
and Big China. With this exception we found no breeder who was not 
claiming the ‘ Big 4”? as the combination, A.C. Moore, then living in 
Iinois, was making the same claim, and he was advertising and breed- 
ing them extensively. Mr. Magie was the only Ohio man prior to 1865 
who did much advertising or shipping, and it is but simple justice to 
say that the early popularity and general dissimination of this breed 
was the result of the active work and energy of Mr. Magie. Breeders 
were attracted to Ohio by his advertising, and when there, they not un- 
frequently looked around a little, and found Magie was buying many 
of the pigs he shipped from persons in Butler County, who had been 
breeding nearly or quite as long and successfully as he. To prevent 
this loss of trade by persons coming in, Mr. Magie represented that he 
was the originator of the breed and the others only imitators or foliow- 
ers. This was a little more than some of the enterprising breeders in 
the neighborhood could or would stand. Moore was claiming also to 
be the original Jacob Townsend; yet he was often getting his breeding 
boars, and that, too, the best he ever had, of Young, Duffield and oth- 
er Butler and Warren County breeders. These extravagant, and to a 
large extent, unwarranted claims, of Magie and Moore, put the Miami 
Valley breeders upon their metal, and war was declared. The claims 
of those two principal advertisers were disputed, and finally it resulted 
in an investigation by Mr. Millikin into the early history of the breed, 
to get facts to break down the claims of Magie and Moore as originators. 
Mr. Millikin found an old agricultural almanae and a copy or two of 
the Western Farmer and Gardener, and finding no mention of Poland 
hogs therein, jumped at the conclusion that the Poland was a myth, and 
he gathered all possible evidence to sustain his theory It was not anin- 
vestigation to get the actual facts so much as to get something to break 
down the two claimants of the throne. From that time to the present there 
has been much written pro and con, and but little that was new added. 

As we have stated the origin of the controversy, we will examine the 
manner of the investigation. The progamme was to down the Poland 
element, and one means of doing so was to show that it had never been 
imported, nor came from anywhere, and must, therefore, be a myth. 
Yet, the same gentlemen, who pressed the fight so vigorously against 
the Poland because it was without foreign relations or connected ances- 
try, readily took up the Russia and adopted it, although it was in a pre- 
cisely similar condiiion so far as any account of its origin could be 
given. It was found there, but from whence it came and when, no one 
has ever discovered to this day. ‘The Russia was, however, mentioned 
in the almanac and the Western Gardener. The Poland was not, and was, 
therefore, excluded, because not in either of the two publications above 
mentioned; yet the Big China was accepted as an element without 
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question, upon the statement of an aged Shaker, although not men- 
tioned in the two great printed sources of information. These facts 
are merely mentioned to show how consistent are the several positions. 
When the traditions run with the desires of the writers, it was easy to 
belieye, although not in the almanac, ete; but when the tradition was 
counter to their wishes, the line was drawn, because not in the precious 
books. 

Another curious feature appears. Mr. Holloway was called upon, 
and gave his recollection of the Big China and Berkshires. Why was 
he not asked whether he had ever heard or known of the Poland hog? 
Or, was he asked and the answer not satisfactory? It can hardly be 
possible he was not inquired of on that subject, by the learned gentle- 
men, who were, or should have been, seeking for the truth. Mr. Hol- 
loway was, as they say, an old man and of the highest respectability, 
and an old resident of the Valley. Why was he not asked about the Po- 
land when he was on the witness stand? He certainly had some recol- 
lection on the subject, for or against the Poland elemént. He lived 
near Magie and Moore: his opportunities for knowledge were first- 
class; and why his information on the existence or non-existence of the 
Poland hog was not obtained, is, to our minds, wondrous strange, un- 
less it was not in accord with the objects of the committee’s investiga- 
tion. A number of witnesses are examined as to the Berkshire. Why 
were they not each and all asked as to the alleged myth? 

The Western Farmer and Gardener and Afleck’s Almanac were pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, Ohio, and by men who were breeding Berkshires. 
These publishers were among the Western boomers of the last men- 
tioned breed. 'Cheir publications lived only during the lifetime of the 
boom, and their light went out as their favorite sank beneath the waves 
of popular condemnation. Their testimony as to the use and_ efficacy 
of the Berkshire blood must be received as that of highly interested 
Witnesses, and the same may be said of Mahard. We have carefully 
examined the said almanae and the Western Farmer and Gardener and 
know whereof we speak. 

NOW AS TO THE HISTORY. 

First, let us take a look at the territory. Butler, Warren and Ham- 
ilton Counties, Ohio, are situate in the Southwestern part of the State, 
Butler extending to the Indiana line, and Warren east of and adjoining 
Butler, while Hamilton is south of Butler, and the west part of War- 
ren. Union County, Indiana, corners with Butler County, Ohio, and 
Wayne County, Indiana, lies immediately north of Union. The 
Quakers settled in Union and Wayne Counties, indiana, and there was 
acolony of Shakers in Warren County, Ohio, and a small one in Union 
County, Indiana, and one in Kentucky. The Bluegrass region of Ken- 
tucky lies south of the line dividing Indiana and Ohio. Frankfort, the 
capital, and the place of publication of the #ranklin Farmer, is almost 
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exactly south of the dividing line between Indiana and Ohio. and not 
very distant. 

The above mentioned portions of the then States were, from 1820 to 
1840, producing more corn in proportion than any other part of the 
country. The common market for hogs for all those parts of the coun- 
try above mentioned, was Cincinnati, which was then a great packing 
point. 

The Shaker and Quaker colonies came from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The settlers of Kentucky were principally from Maryland and 
Viginia. he first settlers of Hamilton County, Ohio, were from New 
Jersey. Kentucky was admitted as a State in 1792, Ohio in 1803, Indi- 
ana in 1816. About these years we find the African or Guinea hog 
coming to America, and especially in New Jersey. 

The early settlers of the above mentioned portions of Indiana, Ohio 
‘and Kentucky, were nearly all from New Jersey, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and it is but fair to assume that they brought along with them 
the domesti@ animals of their homes, and we find back in those old 
States, at and about 1800, the Parkinson (Bedford), Grass and China, 
the prevailing improved breeds. 

We have found no mention of any of the Grass breed ‘-out West,” 

= but we do find the Bedford (or Woburn, as the breed was called in 

Kentucky) right in the Bluegrass region.’ Dr. Martin, of Kentucky, 
X says his father brought from England a boar as early as 1812, and in 
*1815 hogs of Caleutta breed were brought to Clarke County, Kentucky. 

Mr. Cephas Holloway says their colony of Shakers in 1816 introduced 
in Warren County, Ohio, from Philadelphia, a boar and three sows, 
called Big China. One sow had some sandy spots on her in which ap- 
peared some small black spots; the boar and other sows were white. 

Here we find the first account of improved hogs brought into the re- 
gion about Cincinnati; what they were, we can only guess. Bedfords 
were certainly brought and used; they were then popular in the East, 
and were very popular in England under the name of Woburns, and in 
1807 were called a new breed of great excellence. 

Mr. Holloway’s description of the Big China will answer very well 
for the Grass breed in Maryland, Virginia and Pennsylvania, or a cross 
of China on the Bedford. The Grass breed was white and spotted, 
with black and sandy. 

Mr. Barnitz says in the American Farmer, Vol. XV: ‘‘ The Parkin- 
son hogs were shaped like China, but had more growth, and were sandy 
color, with black spots.”’ 

In Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia we found accounts of China, 
white, blue, grey and black, before 1825, and SufYolks, Hampshire, 
(black), Spanish Black, and other breeds more or less distributed where 
those early settlers came from, and it is more than likely they took 
some of the grades of these breeds or combinations with them. 
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Large hogs were common in the East, and in 1827 we learn that a Mr. 
G. Long, of Butler County, Ohio, raised a hog that weighed 1,260 
pounds. In 1830, Mr. Poston, of Clarke County, Kentucky, purchased 
in Pennsylvania and brought to Kentucky some Bedford hogs. About 
the same time, possibly a year or two later, Mr. McMahon, of Union 
County, Indiana, imported from England some large, white hogs, one 
of which weighed 1,160 pounds. In 1852, John Saterwait, of Warren 
County, Ohio, raised a hog which weighed 1,400 pounds. We find the 
Poland-China territory filling up with several breeds and some large 
hogs. An ‘* Ohio Man ”’ writing in 1823 to the American Farmer, says: 
‘* Hogs here have been improved by cross of China and Caleutta breeds. 
We now have Byfield, Swiss, and Russian. Of these three the Russian 

wee aoe 
(not Russia) is least profitable, being small and too fat to breed well: 
when crossed with other stock make good hogs, but not equal to the 
Swiss or Byfield. Mr. Roberts, of Indiana, (Union County) prefers 
Swiss, while Mr. B. Smith, of Woodford County, Kentucky, prefers a 
cross of Swiss and Byfield.’’ This is the first mention we find of the 
breeds last above mentioned, but they had evidently been there some 
time, as they are not spoken of as new. The Swiss is described as of a 
dark brown color, of medium size and large bone. ‘The Bytield is des- 
eribed as a beautiful white hog, ears small and pointing to the nose. 
broad baels, deep chest, large jowl, short nose, dished face, and thin 
hair, and brought from Massachusetts to Ohio. In 1833 and prior there- 
to, we find in the territory immediately tributary to Cincinnati, the 
Bedford, Swiss, Russian, Byfield, and a large white English bree?. We 
do not find any breed called Swiss, elsewhere. [Was this brown, black 
Swiss another name for Poland.] How it got into the Poland-China 
territory, or from whence, we do not pretend to answer. We now be- 
lieve that the original improving blood was the Bedford or Woburn, for 
two good reasons: First, it was in that part of the country; second, its 
form and characteristics are even yet often noticed, and but a very few 
years ago was very frequently seen in the Poland-China, as will be 
noticed by reading the following description of Dr. Martin’s Woburns: 
“The average one has fine head, neck, and ear, the latter somewhat 
rounded and bearing forward and outward; shoulder generally good; 
generally a sinking behind shoulder, back otherwise good and slightly 
arched; very broad ribs, supporting the belly more than is common in 
any other breed; the loin splendid, but high above the shoulder to a 
very great degree; the rump drooping rather suddenly; the ham large, 
but not as thick as it ought to be; twist fair; flank, in some good, 
others sadly tucked; the legs generally so good as to resemble the 
.’ The above is the description of the Kentucky Woburns (or 
Bedfords). Breeders of Poland-Chinas who for the last twenty years 
have been engaged in breeding, have you not been fighting most of the 
defects in the above description, and are they entirely suppressed even 
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now. The Guinea hog and its crosses, with its square form, large sizé, 
short legs, lop ear, and sandy-haired blood, put in an early appearance 
and formed one factor of the common hog, brought by settlers from 
the States of New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, to the Poland-China 
territory. 

The Big China, so-called, was evidently a Parkinson or grade of that 
breed, and it may safely be said the first marked step in the formation 
of the Poland-China, was the Parkinson and its grades, and grade Chi- 
na, as they were present every where. That there was a breed or sey- 
eral varieties of hogs called Russian or Russia in Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky, there can searcely admit of a doubt, but why called Russia, 
Wwe pass the conundrum to the fertile imagination of the guileless ex- 
schoolmaster. The Russia had no standing East, and it may or may 
not have had its origin from the MeMahon importation of large, white 
hogs imported from England. Whatever its origin, it was a factor in 
the general improvement, and its coarse, slow, growing form was modi- 
fied by the Byfield and Bedford, aided by the dark brown Swiss and the 
breed known as Poland. That such a breed or family of hogs as the 
Poland existed in Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana at an early day, we have 
no doubt. Whether justly or properly so-called cannot now be ascer- 
tained or settled. 

Next or possibly contemporaneous, but we think, later, came the 
breed called Irish Grazier, and about the same time the old fashioned, 
spotted Berkshire, and what was then known as the Improved China, 
Spotted China and the crosses of Grazier and Berkshire. As late as 
1841 a number of large Yorkshires were imported into the Miami Val- 
ley from England. Alloyed Woburns and Thin Rinds were all mingled 
and remingled, as they were all contiguous, and the enterprising breed- 
ers of Butler and Warren Counties, Ohio, and Union and Wayne Coun- 
ties, Indiana, and the Bluegrass region of Kentucky, were, with gen- 
erous rivalry trying to produce the best hog rather than cling to any 
one breed or particular line. 

We do not think Mr. Magie, or Mr. Moore, or Mr. Duffield ever used 
the pure Berkshire to cross upon their stock, but they obtained crosses 
from others who had, and thus the blood of all the different breeds 
were being combined in various proportions and in unknown quanti- 
ties, the sole guiding star being the perfect hog, and the end was more 
thought of than the means, so far as currents of blood were concerned. 
The best shaped hogs attainable were used without much serutiny as to 
blood. No records were kept and no thought then entered the minds of 
the thrifty and intelligent breeders of that section of country that their 
work was destined to be a living monument of their genius and co- 
operative efforts. 

They builded better than they knew ; sows were hauled or driven many 
miles to a favorite or famous boar, and the service was often, in fact 
usually, obtained without money and without price. 
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No man or set of men can, in our judgment, consistently claim to 
have originated this splendid and profitable breed. It was an organized 
effort of all the principal hog growers of the portions of the three 
states named, and with rare skUJl and judgment they eradicated the bad 
and held fast the good and desirable forms, traits and qualities, and 
since its formation, breeders in all parts of the great corn belt have aid- 
ed in its improvement and advancement, so that its present excellence 
and prominence is not confined by State lines, nor does it depend upon 
the soil or climate of any particular locality. It is the best of all the 
breeds and stands without a rival for practical utility. 

GOTHLAND HOG, 

This isa new breed in the United States, and the only aecount of 
it we have seen appeared in the Breeders Gazette, published at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Vol. 10, page 787. ‘This breed is said to have originated 
in Gothland, Sweden, and is often called Swedish hog and sometimes 
Shohlar. The first importation was made in the summer of 1880 by 5S. 
V. Anderson, into Northern Ilinois. 

It is claimed by H. M. Jones, the correspondent of the Gazette, that it 
is a strong, healthy breed. The following is a description of the breed: 
Color, spotted black and white, varying from almost white to nearly: 
black, according to fancy of breeders. As a rule they are of large size 
and easy fattening qualities. At ten to twelve months old will often 
dress 350 pounds, or they will continue growing until they are two or 
three years old, and have been made to weigh 700 pounds. Body 
rather long and very deep; short, well-set legs; broad, straight back; 
large, square hams and shoulders; rather small, drooping ears; short 
heads; short, thick neck, and heavy jaws; hair very thick and fine; 
excellent breeders and mothers; very docile, and have vigorous consti- 
tutions, enduring cold weather very well. 

VICTORIAS. 

The New York family of this breed, it is claimed, originated in that 
State about 1850, and that the chief credit is due to Col. F. D. Curtis, 
as the builder. It is claimed that the first cross was the Byfield upon 
the common stoek, in which was a slight touch of the Grazier—whether 
this Grazier was the Irish or Grass breed, we are not informed. Later, 
Yorkshire and Suffolk blood was introduced, but in what proportion, 
we have no information. ‘The product was a white hog, much like the 
Suffolk of modern days, with possibly a little more size. It has not 
been much distributed, and is little known beyond the neighborhood of 
its origin. 

THE INDIANA VICTORIA 
Was originated in Northern Indiana about 1870, by Sheyt & Davis, and 
is a medium sized, white, up-eared, good feeding, and fairly good hog, 
It is said to be the result of crossing the Poland-China, Berkshire, 
Chester White and Yorkshire breeds, but how much of each current, 
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was used, we have no information. It has been successful at the Nat- 
ional Fat Stock Stock Shows at Chicago for a number of years, begin- 
ning in 1880-81. It has been received with considerable favor in the 
past five years in Northern Indiana and !llinois. 


[{t would be a favor to breeders if the originators.of these two varie- 
ties would communicate to the public the particulars of the origin and 
development thereof; how the crosses were made, and the results for 
good or bad, and the relative influence of the different currents of 
blood.] ; 


THE COMMON HOG. 

If antiquity is a merit, then the common hog has merit in almost an 
unlimited degree, for it has existed since the time when the memory 
and traditions of man runneth not to the contrary. Prior to the seven- 
teenth century there were few, if any, improved breeds; on the con- 
trary, all hogs were common hogs, and notwithstanding the latter day 


improvements, the common variety yet hold their own with a stubborn- 
ness worthy of a better cause. [t came with the Pilgrims, and subsist- 
ed off of the country, and was in its way a valuable product, for it was 
able to, and did, in a large measure, care for itself, in early times. It 
has, however, served its day and generation, and must henceforth take 
a back situation, but is ready at any time to resume its form and dominion 
when neglect, lack of food and culture hold sway. Nothing is more 
certain than the proposition that, any of the improved breeds, if turned 
into the woods or upon the commons, and required to shift for them- 
selves, will rapidly drift back to the form and condition of the common 
hog, and that, too, in a few generations. It isthe ever attendant whirl- 
pool that draws within its circle all those that have been neglected by 
starvation. ‘The color of the common hog embraces white, black, 
sandy, brown, red, spotted, gray, blue, speckled and striped. Its home 
is co-extensive with Civilization, and its formis as varied as its color. 
The general form is long in leg short in body, long neck, flat sides, 
small quarters, long nose, large ears, coarse hair, and a fleetness of foot 
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that will equal the common horse. Here is a description, copied froti 
an early agricultural paper, and while slightly overdrawn, is good: 


“Td jest as soon undertake to fatten asalt codfish. He’s one of the racers, and 
they’re as holler as hogsheads; you can fill’em up to their noses, ef you’re a mind to 
spend your corn, and they willcaper it all off their bones in twenty-four hours. I be- 
lieve ef they were tied neck and heels an’ stuff-d, they’d wiggle thin betwixt feedin’ 
times. Why. Orvin raised nine on’em, and every darned critter’s as poor as Job’s 
turkey to-day; they aint no good. I’d aslieves ha’ had nine chestnut rails, and a lit- 
tle lieveser, cause they don’t eat nothin’”’ 


The cut of the Pilgrim hog in introductory chapter, page 7, shows a 
specimen individual. But the common hog has made some advance- 
ment, as all well know. The influence of civilization and improvement 
has not been all lost on this ever present domestic animal. Cut 38 
illustrates some improvement. Such hogs were common in Ohio 
when the writer was a boy, and may occasionally be fouud in various 
parts of the country. In fact many can be found in the Miami Valley, 
where they should least be expected. 
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